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RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI: VITA E MIRACOLI 


Y THIS title I would seem to imply that Rudolph Altrocchi is 
a saint. And so I do. He is as much the patron saint of wit and 
merry humor as is St. Anthony of lost articles or St. Nicholas of 
mariners. To many a scholarly work has he added unexpected humor 
that has put flesh on the old bones and cheered the way of the toiling 
student. Merry, alas! sometimes caustically merry, were the mar- 
ginal quips that reddened the edges of our Italian compositions. 
And how many letters from which cascaded refreshing puns and 
witticisms have we, his fortunate friends, received from this de- 
lightful saint, a veritable genius at finding new epistolary ways of 
expressing “‘Yours truly’! When Rudolph knocks at the Pearly 
Gates, St. Peter will smile a welcome and detail the fiddler of Dooney 
to escort his merry soul to the snug lounge of Humor. There Boc- 
caccio, Fucini, Trilussa, Campanile and chi so io will greet him with 
joviality fit to awaken the envy of all the godly hosts. 
Our saint entered this world, as was befitting, on Hallowe’en, in 
a villa between Florence and Fiesole. We can justly call him ‘‘ours”’ 
as he was at once registered as American born at the American 
Consulate in Florence, and a staunch American citizen he has ever 
remained. I do not know that the sun stopped in its course or that 
the Tuscan earth quaked, but occasionally such phenomena go 
unrecorded. There is no denying, however, that the Fates, from the 
auspicious moment of his birth, were generous in preparing Rudolph 
for the career and the eventual sainthood destined to be his. From 
his father, born in New York, the son of an Italian musician, a 
pupil of Donizetti, and a musician himself, he came by his citizen- 
ship, his facility in two tongues, and his love of at least one of the 
Muses; from his mother, daughter of a Greek, came his devotion to 
the sister Muses and further linguistic facility. (I treasure the mem- 
ory of those happy hours spent with her in Florence years later 
when I had occasion to admire the perfect ease with which she 
spoke English, Italian, French and German and to enjoy her recital 
of the history and legends of her native city). So Rudolph Altrocchi 
grew up in a highly cultured family of “signori,’’ surrounded by the 
shrewd wit of the Florentines. He attended a French school for 
seven years, and later on studied at the Istituto Tecnico and in 
Zirich. 
When eighteen Rudolph came to New England and at once felt 
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himself at home. For this sense of at-homeness he had been prepared 
by the Puritan blood of a New England grandmother. Then Fate 
seemed to abandon him for two years to hard work on a farm in the 
Ozark mountains. That experience, however, turned a boy into a 
man and taught a young “signorino’”’ something of American 
democracy. 

Then came his first decisive move toward a career. His friend 
Professor George B. Weston persuaded him that he already had 
excellent preparation for teaching and should get the necessary 
degrees; and it was Professor Grandgent who guided him finally 
into the green pastures of Romance literature. By 1914 Rudolph 
had reaped the usual harvest of degrees from Harvard, having 
written (how strangely appropriate this!) his Ph.D. thesis on St. 
Alexius. He had by then had experience in teaching in several uni- 
versities including Harvard, and a year later he was given an as- 
sistant-professorship at the University of Chicago and was later 
made associate professor. He remained there for twelve years, a 
period enriched by numerous trips to Italy for research or just to 
“sciacquare i panni in Arno.”’ We find in Harvard’s Military Record 
in the World War, 1921, that he was ‘‘commissioned 2d lieutenant 
Infantry October 23, 1918, in France; detailed to 14th French Re- 
gion, Lyon, as liaison officer; discharged May 7, 1918 in France. 
Officier d’Académie.”” During some of that time he had the task, 
for which he was so well qualified, of making war propaganda 
speeches in Italy. While teaching at the University of Chicago, 
Altrocchi made his happy marriage with the gifted young writer 
Julia Cooley. 

Like many another University of Texas student, I came to the 
University of Chicago to prepare my doctorate, and, with Italian 
selected as my first minor, I entered Professor Altrocchi’s classes. 
Then began a long and, to me, a very delightful friendship. There 
were student parties in the Altrocchi apartment on 57th Street 
where Mrs. Altrocchi poured tea charmingly, while she and her 
husband, in an atmosphere made Italian with paintings and bric- 
a-brac and Florentine riboboli, kept up a barrage of literary anecdotes 
that dazzled us all. Jtalica was young then and it was my good luck 
to be invited to help the founder prepare the new periodical to meet 
the public in its modest Franciscan-brown garb. During those 
pleasant hours of editorial work the great lights of Harvard flashed 
before me: Santayana, Royce, Kittredge, Babbitt, the lovable 
Briggs and most frequently Grandgent. Many Italian scholars and 
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literary men with whom I was later to become familiar, rose above 
my horizon for the first time: some, Altrocchi’s former professors, 
Pio Rajna, Guido Mazzoni, E. G. Parodi and Pasquale Villari; 
others, with whom he had had more or less personal contact, Roberto 
Bracco, Croce, Fogazzaro, Fucini, and D’Annunzio. It was with 
real regret that I saw Professor Altrocchi leave Chicago in 1927 to 
accept the offer of a full professorship at Brown University. 

At the end of a year our saint moved from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, not only a full professor but Chairman of the Department 
of Italian at the University of California. And as 

Santi alla buona, santi famigliari 

non stanno inoperosi sugli altari 
Rudolph has been producing ‘“‘miracoli’”’ of gaiety ever since, in the 
classroom, in research, in lecture tours with his wife, or in genial con- 
viviality in their Italian villa on a steep Berkeley hillside surrounded 
by a tangle of trees and overlooking a view sufficiently beautiful to 
recompense our saint for the tortures endured in the classroom 
thanks to the wrongs done his beloved Dante and the frequent 
mangling of the sweet Italian tongue. 

His is a good life to look back on, full of pleasant associations, of 
success, happiness and honors: Cavaliere dell’Ordine della Corona 
d’Italia, Officier de |’Académie de France, President of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs for five years, President of the San Francisco 
Harvard Club and of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast; also President of the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian in 1929 as well as editor of Jtalica for some years. This June 
he is to see his oldest son graduated from Harvard where his second 
son is now a sophomore. Like all saints, however, he has had his 
cross to bear: the reconciling of his Puritan blood to his Latin tem- 
perament. Often I have heard him cry Culpa mea at one of his 
witticisms only to follow it a moment later with a still more daring 
pun. Small wonder that as a lecturer he chooses as his favorite 
topics Dante on the one hand and Humor on the other. 

As I bring this necessarily all too brief sketch to a close, let me 
propose a toast to a scholar who has contributed much to the growth 
of Italian research in the United States, to a professor many of 
whose students are now in their turn professors of Italian, to a 
clever humorist whose genial wit has made scholarship delightful, 
and to a friend beloved by all: Evviva Altrocch7! 

Hitpa NorMAN BARNARD 


Seattle, Wash. 
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ON THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


E USE the word “Renaissance”! sometimes to designate a 
cultural movement and sometimes to designate the period 
within which that cultural movement is thought to have had its 
span of life. But we do not always agree either as to the nature of 
the movement or as to its extent in time. It is hoped that the present 
discussion may throw some light upon the problems thus sug- 


gested. 
I 


We should agree that the Renaissance as a cultural movement was 
a complex made up of many strands; and we should agree, I think, 
that the strands we might well look for in the analysis of any great 
cultural movement would include architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, literature, philosophy, religion, science, education, and 
scholarship. 

We should agree also, I think, that the most essentially charac- 
teristic strand in the movement we call the Renaissance is the 
scholarly strand that we call Humanism. In our definitions of 
Humanism we should differ somewhat, but perhaps not very much. 
My own working definition is this:* ‘Humanism is a scholarly and 
initially reactive enthusiasm for classic culture, accompanied by 
creative writing in Latin on classic lines.’’ But the terms “‘scholarly”’ 
and “‘initially reactive’ themselves need definition. By “scholarly” 
enthusiasm I mean an enthusiasm ‘‘well-informed, studious, and 
critical” —an enthusiasm, that is, that rests upon a wide base of 
knowledge, that is pressing constantly and diligently for further 
knowledge, and that regards even its classic treasures as subject to 
evaluation by reason and by taste. By “initially reactive’? enthusi- 
asm I mean an enthusiasm ‘“‘which at the outset, and for some time 
thereafter, reacts from the immediately or recently previous cul- 
ture, to which it regards classic culture as preferable.” 

We should agree finally, I think, whatever our favorite limits for 
the Renaissance may be, that it began not before 1250 and ended 


1 It is to be understood that the word “‘Renaissance’’ as used in this study 


refers to the Jtalian Renaissance only. 
? I am here concerned with Humanism as a general observed phenomenon, 
not with the specific question of the original meaning of the word “Humanist.” 
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not later than 1600. The period from 1250 to 1600 will accordingly 
be referred to in this study, purely for the sake of convenience, as 
“our period”: the question as to what the limits of the Renaissance 


actually were will be considered later on. 


II 


The word “renaissance”’ carries within itself the assertion that the 
cultural entity with regard to which it is used has had three stages 
of existence: a first life, a death, and a second life—or, in less figura- 
tive terms, that a cultural tradition, once active, has for a time 
been superseded by another culture and has at last become active 
again. In our particular case the three stages are, of course, classic 
culture itself, medieval culture, and the culture of the Renaissance. 
While the decline of classic culture and the rise of medieval culture 
were gradual and overlapped each other, it is generally and indeed 
inevitably assumed that the moment of apparent division was con- 
temporary with the fall of the Roman Empire: in other words, that 
the Middle Ages—a phrase that has meaning only in terms of the 
existence of ages both precedent and subsequent—began with the 
fall of the Roman Empire. But if there is agreement as to when the 
Middle Ages began, there is little or no agreement as to when they 
ended—or as to when the Renaissance began.’ 


III 


Let us now examine the several major cultural strands of our 
period, beginning with Humanism itself. 

In the sense in which it has been defined above, Humanism made 
its first clear appearance in Italy late in the 13th century, and 
specifically in the Paduan circle of Lovato Lovati, whose Humanistic 
activities centered in the last decade of the century. It is not so easy 
to say when Humanism, as thus defined, came to an end. Scholarly 
enthusiasm for classic culture, to be sure, has never ceased: but en- 
thusiasm for classic culture as an optimum quite different from an 
immediately or recently preceding culture that was essentially other 
than classic—an enthusiasm that was certainly active through the 
15th century—seems to have waned gradually in the course of the 


* There is no question but that a considerable amount of classic culture 
continued throughout the Middle Ages, rising now and then in special con- 
centrations; but with the problems relating to the classic element in the cul- 
ture of the Middle Ages I am not here concerned. 
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16th century, dying out as the Counterreformation gained strength; 
and the attendant practice of creative writing in Latin on classic 
models seems to have gone out of fashion by the middle of the 
century. 

As we proceed to examine, one by one, the several other cultural 
strands, let us seek to determine whether or not there was manifest, 
within the particular strand in question, a classicizing development 
consistent with the development of Humanism itself: whether or 
not, that is, the specific form of cultural activity in question, having 
flourished with a tradition of its own in classic times, now stirred 
again in an evident resumption of a broken classic tradition. And 
whenever we find such a resumption let us note the time when it 
seems to have begun, and the time when the resumed tradition seems 
to have spent itself. 

Architecture. Resumption of the Roman tradition, with initial 
reaction from the Gothic, began about 1420, in the work of Brunel- 
leschi. The resumed classic tradition continued to prevail until about 
the time of the death of Palladio, which occurred in 1580. Baroque 
characteristics, perceptible even in the work of Michelangelo and 
formalized by Vignola, prevailed thereafter. 

Sculpture. Resumption of the Roman tradition, with reaction 
from the current Gothic style, appeared in Nicola Pisano, whose 
work was done chiefly in the decades from 1260 to 1280. His classi- 
cism, however, died with him, and the Gothic tradition resumed its 
sway. A second resumption of the Roman tradition, with initial 
reaction from the Gothic, began about 1410, in the work of Nanni di 
Banco (of whose statues it has been said that if they could speak 
they would speak Latin), and continued thereafter, interwoven 
with realism, in Donatello and his successors. Paralleling the com- 
panion tradition in architecture, the classic tradition in sculpture 
maintained itself, though not without Baroque intrusions, until 
about the end of the 16th century, when it gave way fully to the 
Baroque. 

Painting. Conditions in this art were quite different. Roman 
painting never achieved distinction, and no significant monu- 
ments of classic Roman painting survived the fall of the Empire. 
Yet the tradition of Roman painting, taken over by the Church, 
survived rather faintly in Rome, in mosaics and frescoes, until well 
into the 13th century. Meanwhile, however, the Byzantine pictorial 
tradition had become prevalent in Italy, and forms derived from the 
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Gothic were becoming current. Resumption of the Roman tradition 
—or, rather, in this case, revitalization of the moribund Roman tra- 
dition—appeared about 1275, with reaction from the Byzantine, in 
the work of the Roman Pietro Cavallini. His revitalized Roman tra- 
dition was continued, presumably with a continuing reaction from 
the Byzantine, in Giotto—who, however, probably never thought 
of himself as resuming a classic tradition, and was content to retain 
certain Gothic forms. The followers of Giotto, like the followers of 
Nicola Pisano, lost their master’s vigor, and habits of Byzantine 
and Gothic origin prevailed again. A renewal of vigor, manifest 
about 1420 in Masolino and Masaccio, was due rather to realistic 
conviction than to any deliberate resumption of classic tradition; 
nor can Italian painting of the 15th and 16 centuries be fairly called 
classic in the sense in which its contemporary architecture and sculp- 
ture were classic. Yet after the middle of the 15th century direct or 
indirect knowledge of Roman architecture and scupture influenced 
many painters, and classic themes were treated frequently. The 
vitality of Italian painting had begun to weaken by the middle of 
the 16th century except in Venice, where it remained strong, with 
Titian and Tintoretto, for another forty years. Naturalism and 
eclecticism prevailed thereafter. 

Music. In this case there was no Roman tradition. Exploration 
of the Greek tradition, in so far as it could be recovered through ref- 
erences preserved in classic texts, began in the last quarter of the 
16th century: but this exploration did not rest upon Greek music 
itself, and resulted not in the renewal of Greek musical forms, but in 
the invention of the opera. This activity, in any case, came so late 
that it can hardly be regarded as a significant element in the cul- 
tural complex of our period. 

literature. The literature of Italy, throughout our period, was 
bilingual. Literature written in Latin, in resumption of the classic 
literary tradition, was a product of Humanism, and needs therefore 
no further consideration. But literature written in Italian showed 
also an evident resumption of the classic literary tradition—though 
the element of reaction is in this case less clear. This resumption 
manifested itself in four ways: first, in the translation of classic 
works into Italian; second, in the extensive (but not necessarily 
predominant) use of classic material within Italian works (regardless 
of their form); third, in the composition of Italian works in forms 
that in some sense imitated classic forms; and fourth, in the accept- 
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ance and adaptation of classic critical theory. The translation of 
Latin classics into Italian began about 1260, with Brunetto Latini 
and Bono Giamboni, and continued, becoming gradually less fre- 
quent, up to about the middle of the 16th century; and the transla- 
tion of Greek classics into Italian (the translation of Greek classics 
into Latin was a phase of Humanism) began in the 16th century. The 
extensive use of classic material began with the Divine Comedy, 
and continued throughout our period. The imitation, in some sense, 
of classic forms began with the Teseida of Boccaccio—which, though 
written in octaves, is definitely modeled upon the Aeneid and the 
Thebaid—and continued throughout our period. Italian acceptance 
and adaptation of classic critical theory flourished in the second half 
of the 16th century. Much of the literature of the 14th and 15th 
centuries is without extensive or at least without predominant clas- 
sic elements; but almost all the literature of the 16th century bears 
a strong classic impress. Classicism, in its broadest sense, has never 
disappeared from Italian literature; but by the end of our period 
the Italian literary world in general had had enough of the mani- 
festations just enumerated, and was really to turn, for the sake of 
change, even to Marini. 

Philosophy. Here we may simplify our inquiry by disregarding the 
philosophical excursions of men whose philosophy was merely 
incidental to their Humanism. In the field of philosophy as such we 
find a unique situation: for both of the two great streams that 
flowed through this field in our period, Platonism and Aristotelian- 
ism, were of classic origin, and both had begun to flow before the 
beginning of our period: Platonism as Augustinianism, and Aristo- 
telianism colored by Averroism. In this case, then, there could be 
no resumption of a broken classic tradition with an initial reaction 
from a non-classic tradition: but the sheer fact that both these 
streams were of classic origin would seem to justify, in this instance, 
the use of other somewhat comparable evidences of novelty. Such 
evidences are to be found, in the case of Platonism, in the philosophy 
of Ficino—formulated in the years from 1460 to 1490—which far 
transcends mere Humanism. As contrasted with Augustinianism, 
Ficino’s philosophy shows, in its classic aspects (which alone are 
under consideration at this point) two essential novelties: an unprec- 
edentedly complete and intensive knowledge of Plato, studied in 
the original Greek, and the entire acceptance of the neo-Platonists 
as Platonic sources. The purely philosophical work of Ficino was 
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carried on, in the first quarter of the 16th century, by Diacceto 
(Francesco Cattani da Diacceto). The two main Aristotelianists of 
our period were Pomponazzi and Zabarella, of the first quarter and 
the second half of the 16th century respectively. In its classic as- 
pects their work has less novelty than that of Ficino; but it is prob- 
ably fair to say that it rested on a more exact knowledge of Aris- 
totle, available to them in the original Greek, than had theretofore 
been possessed. Telesio was developing his non-Aristotelian natural- 
ism by the middle of the century. 

Religion. In this case there could be no resumption of a classic 
tradition. We may note, however, that the work of Ficino was 
religious in motive and in quality. It might indeed be said that for 
a brief space of time and among a very few men there existed in 
Florence a new religion, compact of Platonism and Christianity— 
classic, then, in one of its two essential composite elements. But it 
passed quickly into a “religion of beauty,’’ which soon lost all reli- 
gious character. 

Science. The amazing advances in science made by Toscanelli and 
Leonardo in the years from about 1430 to about 1520 resulted from 
direct observation, not from the study of classic science. But the 
works of Archimedes, which became available in a Latin translation 
about 1540, were much studied through the rest of the century. 

Exploration, linked naturally with geography, had little or no 
classic motivation. 

Scientific also, in its essence, is the nascent political science of 
Machiavelli, developed in the first quarter of the 16th century. This 
also rests primarily upon observation—an observation as probing 
as that of Leonardo—but with the results of this observation there 
are combined inferences drawn with eager confidence from classic 
history. In the later political thought of the 16th century classicism 
had virtually no part. 

Education. The writing of educational treatises within our period 
may be regarded, for our purposes, as a phase of Humanism. Edu- 
cational practice, however, does present, in the court schools of the 
15th century, an attempt to recapture a lost Greek tradition, 
together with a certain amount of reaction from the rigidity of cur- 
rent educational practice. Education, as Guarino and Vittorino da 
Feltre and others saw it—having absorbed the educational wisdom 
of Xenophon, Aristotle, and Plutarch—was to be an actuation of the 
possibilities of the whole man, physical, moral, and aesthetic, as 
well as intellectual. These schools did not outlive their century; but 
they had some effect upon the development of Humanistic studies 
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in the universities: these studies, however, were declining into for- 
malism by the end of the 16th century. 

If now we should define the cultural complex of the Renaissance 
exclusively upon the basis of those strands that are marked definitely 
by a resumption of an interrupted classic tradition—strands, that 
is, that are, strictly speaking, re-naissant, we should have to say 
that the major elements in the complex were Humanism, architec- 
ture, sculpture, Italian literature in its classicizing aspects, and edu- 
cation. And if we should note the life-spans of the several strands 
our results would be somewhat as follows (all dates being approxi- 


mate): 


Humanism 1290-1560 
Architecture 1420-1580 
Sculpture 1260-1280 
and 

, ns 1410—1600 

Italian literature 
Translation 1260-1550 
Extensive use of classic material 1310—1600 
Imitation of classic forms 1340—1600 
Criticism 1550—1600 
Education 1400—1600 


If we should admit into our recapitulation those strands which, 
though not strictly re-naissant, have a considerable and at least 
partially novel classicizing character, we could add painting and 
philosophy—the Roman element in painting being essential, though 
not classic in any strict sense, from about 1275 to about 1340, while 
a less essential classicism appears from about 1450 on, and philoso- 
phy attaining its more perfect classicism about 1460 and retaining 
it till about 1600. And we might take into account also the momen- 
tary classicizing religion of Ficino, the late scientific use of Archi- 
medes, and the momentary classicism of Machiavelli. This would 
add to our summary of the life-spans of the several strands the 
following elements: 


Painting 1275-1340 
and 
1450-1590 
Philosophy 1460-1600 
Religion 1460-1490 
Science 1540-1600 
Political science 1500-1525 
IV 


Even so, however, our picture of the cultural complex of the 
Renaissance is far from complete: for that complex obviously con- 
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tains important strands in which the classic element is secondary 
or non-existent. 

The 15th and 16th centuries have no greater glory than that of 
Italian painting; but its greatness rests primarily upon a study of 
nature in all its aspects, upon a deepening and broadening human 
understanding, upon a swiftly advancing technical skill, and upon 
sheer delight in beauty of form, of color, of chiaroscuro, and of com- 
position. These qualities are timeless in their essence, but they are 
supremely combined within our period. 

Music first appears notably among the Italian arts with the emer- 
gence of the Ars nova, of French origin, about 1340. This movement, 
however, was shortlived; and throughout the 15th century musical 
composition in Italy was almost wholly in non-Italian hands. A new 
surge of Italian musical invention occurred about 1500; and in the 
course of the 16th century the Italian madrigalists attained inter- 
national leadership. And Italian music moved on in increasing 
strength into the 17th century. 

The greatness of the Italian literature of our period resides not 
only in those portions of it that are steeped in classicism, but also 
in those portions of it that continue medieval tradition, or are inde- 
pendent of tradition. 

The advances in science made by Toscanelli and Leonardo con- 
stitute certainly an additional and a mighty strand. Science, like 
music, moved on in increasing strength into the 17th century. 

The late 13th century saw the travels of Marco Polo and the 
prophetic voyage of the Vivaldi; and in the years from 1490 to 1530 
Columbus (influenced by Toscanelli), Cabot, Vespucci, and Ver- 
razzano ennobled their native Italy with their discoveries. 

The political realism of Guicciardini and of Paruta is truly of the 
Renaissance. 

Recognition of the importance of these several strands would add 
to our summaries these new or revised entries: 


Painting 1275-1340 
and 
1420-1590 
Music 1340—1400 
and 
1500—1600 + 
Italian literature 1260-1600 
Science 1425-1520 
and 
1540—1600 + 
Exploration 1260-1295 
and 
1490-1530 
Political Science 1500-1540 
and 
1570-1600 
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It is clear, then, that the Renaissance cannot be adequately 
defined in terms of its re-nazssant elements alone. Along with its 
essentially classic strands there were other strands that were not 
essentially classic, or were not even classic at all. Along with the 
re-naissance there was a naissance, and re-naissant and naissant 
creativities are indissolubly associated in the extraordinary human 
achievement of the time. 

It was indeed an extraordinary achievement. Not only were 
the specific achievements of Humanism, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, literature, science, and education extraordinary 
each in its own kind, but they were interwoven with each other 
in a contexture of high intelligence and very great artistry. 

The Renaissance as a cultural movement may fairly be defined, I 
think, as “a complex of many interrelated strands, all of them 
vibrant with vital energy, among which (1) Humanism is the most 
essentially characteristic, while (2) several other strands represent, 
each in its own way, an evident resumption of an interrupted classic 
tradition, attended by an initial reaction from a preceding non-classic 
tradition, and (3) still other strands, no less vital, are largely or com- 
pletely independent of the classic tradition.’’ Or, to put it more 
briefly, the Renaissance as a cultural movement is a “‘complex of 
many strands, most of them deriving inspiration from the traditions 
of classic culture, and all of them vibrant with vital energy.” 

Our notations as to the life-spans of the several strands may now 
be recapitulated thus: 








Humanism 1290-1560 
Architecture 1420-1580 
Sculpture 1260-1280 
and 
1410-1600 
Painting 1275-1340 
and 
1420-1590 
Music 1340-1400 
and 
1500-1600 + 
Italian literature 1260-1600 
Philosophy 1460-1600 
Religion 1460-1490 
Science 1425-1520 
and 
1540-1600 + 
Exploration 1260-1295 
and 
1490-1530 
Political science 1500-1540 
and 
1570-1600 
Education 1400—1600 
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In terms of time it may fairly be said, it would seem, that the 
Renaissance began, in some of its aspects, in the second half of the 
13th century, and that it ended, in most of its aspects, in the second 


half of the 16th century. 
Vv 

But to say that the Renaissance began, in some sense, in the 
second half of the 13th century is not to say that the Middle Ages 
ended at that time. Cultural periods do not neatly succeed each 
other (except in cases in which a culture vanishes in catastrophe) : 
they overlap. It would be easy to demonstrate the persistence of 
medieval cultural traditions not only throughout the 14th century 
but also, though in reduced degree, into the 15th century, and, in 
some survivals even into the 16th century. In other words, there 
are dual periods in which earlier and later cultures coexist, one 
waning, the other waxing. The late 13th century and the entire 
14th century constitute just such a period in the history of Italian 
culture; and it is precisely in its duality that the special character 
and the special fascination of this period reside. Dante ‘‘sums up the 
Middle Ages’’: yes, but his prescient spirit looked far ahead. Petrarch 
is “‘the first modern man’’: yes, but he never emerged completely 
from the lingering medieval shadows. 

Similarly, to say that the Renaissance came to its end, generally 
speaking, in the second half of the 16th century is not to say that 
the Baroque began at that same time. Elements of the Baroque 
are traceable as far back as the end of the 15th century, and become 
more clearly and more widely visible as the 16th century progresses. 
The 16th century, indeed, like the 14th, is a dual period. The 
Baroque elements of the 16th century, to be sure, are not as permea- 
tive as the medieval elements of the 14th; yet one may watch with 
keen interest, even if it be with a sense of loss, the gradual slacken- 
ing of creative energy among the increasing evidences of a weariness 
that sought its novelties in ostentation, elegance, and surprise. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 


Harvard University 























THOREAU’S READING IN DANTE 


ENRY DAVID THOREAU studied Italian under Pietro Bachi' 
during a part of each of the four years he spent at Harvard 
(September, 1833-July, 1837),? learning it at least well enough to 
be able to read it,’ and also knew Latin well;* so he would have been 


1 The Harvard College Catalogues and other records show that Dr. Bachi 
was the teacher of Italian during Thoreau’s college years. (I am indebted to 
the officials of the Harvard College Library for the privilege of examining the 
College records referred to here and in notes below, and I wish especially to 
acknowledge the assistance given me by Mr. Clifford K. Shipton, Custodian of 
the Archives, and his staff.) Moreover, it was as a student of Bachi’s that 
Thoreau was presented for the final examination in Italian. (This fact is shown 
by Professor H. W. Longfellow’s record book of the Department of Modern 
Languages, which is preserved in the Longfellow House, Cambridge. I am 
indebted to the generosity and courtesy of Mr. H. W. L. Dana, who called my 
attention to the book and arranged for me to see it.) 

? The records of Thoreau’s course of study, preserved in the Archives, show 
that he took Italian during the third term of his freshman year, March 16 to 
July, 1834; during the first term of his sophomore year, September 1 to 
November 30, 1834; during the third term of his junior year, until he with- 
drew from college on account of illness, from March 20 until about May 28, 
1836; and during the first and second terms of his senior year, from September, 
1836, until March 20, 1837. Longfellow’s record book shows that Thoreau was 
one of fourteen of Bachi’s students to take the examination in Italian on 
April 3, 1837, after having completed four terms of work. 

Incidentally, he was enrolled in French for four terms, in German for four 
terms, in Spanish for two terms. He took the French examination on Novem- 
ber 30, 1835 (C. C. Felton’s report, in Reports of the Department of Modern 
Languages), and the German examination on April, 3, 1837 (H. W. Long- 
fellow’s record). 

3 “When I knew him, at thirty-eight, he read Latin and French as readily 
as English, Greek without difficulty, German, Italian, and Spanish a little. . . . 
He was a much better scholar, in the classical sense, than Emerson, Channing, 
or Hawthorne, and could have competed with Lowell at the same age”’ (F. B. 
Sanborn, The Personality of Thoreau, Boston, 1901, pp. 36-37). See also F. B. 
Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau, Boston, 1917, pp. 105, 260; W. E 
Channing, Thoreau: the Poet Naturalist, New Edition, Boston, 1902, p. 49; 
and H. 8. Canby, Thoreau, Boston, 1939, p. 43. 

One of the principles regulating the study of the modern languages at 
Harvard at the time was that, once a student had chosen to study any one, he 
was not permitted to quit the study of it until he had learned the language 
(Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Annual Report of the President of Har- 
vard University to the Overseers, Cambridge, 1835, ’36, ’37, ’38). Four students 
of Mr. Bachi’s going up for the examination in Italian on March 30, 1829, even 
though they had been taught for only two terms, were reported by Mr. 
Ticknor as being “offered as able to read Italian into English easily and well’”’ 
(Ticknor’s Report of March 21, 1829, in Reports of the Department of Modern 
Languages, p. 10). And Mr. Ticknor’s report on students to be presented for 
examination on April 4, 1831, states that they were able to translate “‘into 
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able to read any of Dante’s works in their original language. Fur- 
thermore, it is almost certain that he did read at least the Inferno 
in his Italian course—for in the school years 1827-1828 through 
1831-1832 Bachi’s students read the Inferno;* about the end of 1836 
the Inferno was listed as one of the textbooks for Italian ;* and when 
Mr. Longfellow began teaching Dante in 1838, he lectured only on 
the Purgatorio and Paradiso, and left the Inferno to Dr. Bachi.’ 
There is also the testimony of the biographer Sanborn, who, com- 
menting upon one of Thoreau’s senior essays, in which the student 
had quoted a one-hundred-sixty-word comment upon Dante by 
D'Israeli, stated that “Thoreau had . . . begun to read Italian, and 
had strayed into Dante, though his favorite poet then was Tasso.”’* 
There are the additional facts that in 1840 Thoreau owned a three- 
volume set of La Divina Commedia,® and that later, probably in 
1849, he acquired a copy of John Carlyle’s translation of the 


Inferno.'® 





English correctly, and from English back again decently” (Report of March 
25, 1831, Reports, p. [72)}). 

‘He learned Latin at the Concord Academy and at Harvard (R. W. 
Adams, “‘Thoreau’s Literary Apprenticeship,’’ Studies in Philology, xx1x, 617, 
October, 1932; and B. V. Crawford, Henry David Thoreau, New York, 1934, 
p. xviii). See also the references in note 3 to Sanborn, Channing, and Canby. 
Mr. Ticknor recorded, on April 29, 1830, that “‘the students come to college 
with a considerable knowledge of Latin & Greek’”’ (Reports, pp. [54—55)). 

5 The records specifically show that in these years the students in Italian 
read the Inferno (See letter of Nov. 2, 1827, in Ticknor’s Letters, 1816-1828, 
p. 83; letter of Mar. 21, 1828, in Jbid., p. 92; Ticknor’s Reports, pp. 10, [46), 
[72], [95], (115, 117]. 

* The list of textbooks for Italian is on the last page of the volume of 
Ticknor’s Reports, and follows shortly after an entry dated Nov. 23, 1836. 

7 Longfellow’s record book, and his letter to Mary Appleton, Dec. 10, 1837. 

8 Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau, p. 113. 

® Tbid., p. 506. In the “List of Books Belonging to H. D. T.’”’ which Thoreau 
wrote in 1840 he included ‘‘Dante—Avignone ed. 3 v.”’ Almost certainly he 
had got this work to use when he was a student in college, for the List includes 
other works which the College records show to have been textbooks: e.g., 
Teatro Scelto, Cambrigia ed., 1 v., Graglia’s Dictionary, Boston, 1 v., and 
Italian Grammar, by Bachi, Boston, 1 v. The “Tasso Gerusalemme Lib.— 
Firenze ed. 2 v.”’ almost surely was one of his textbooks, too, for Tasso was 
read by Bachi’s students. 

This List is preserved in a MS. headed ‘‘D. H. Thoreau, Cambridge, /ndex 
Rerum,” which is now in the Huntington Library, MS. #945. 

“Dante Div. Commedia 3 vols.” was listed among the textbooks for Italian 
in the Second Annual Report of the President to the Overseers, for the year 1826-— 
27 (Cambridge, 1828), p. 51; and on June 26, 1832, George Ticknor, in writing 
a request that twenty-five copies of the Divina Commedia be ordered for 
textbooks, suggested a three-volume edition (Reports, p. [105)). 
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An examination of his published writings reveals for certain that, 
at least as early as a few years after finishing college, Thoreau knew 
something about the author Dante and had read at least part of 
Dante’s chief work. In his Journal, on February 20, 1841, he wrote 
that ‘In Homer and Aeschylus and Dante I miss a nice discrimina- 
tion of the important shades of character’’;"' on January 2, 1842, 
writing of the century of Chaucer, he said, ‘‘Dante, though just 
departed, still exerted the influence of a living presence” ;“ and again, 
writing in A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (published 
in the spring of 1849)'* of Chaucer’s “‘preferring his homely but vigor- 
ous Saxon tongue, when it was neglected by the court, and had 
not yet attained to the dignity of a literature,’”’ he said that Chaucer 
“rendered a similar service to his country to that which Dante 
rendered to Italy.’’* Another passage in the last work mentioned 
definitely shows knowledge of the Inferno. Thoreau said that as he 
was rowing on the Merrimack River early one morning, 

The countrymen... were already stirring, and had begun to cross the 
ferry on the business of the week. This ferry was as busy as a beaver dam, and 
all the world seemed anxious to get across the... River at this particular 
point, waiting to get set over, .... There stands a gigin the gray morning, in 
the mist, the impatient traveler pacing the wet shore with whip in hand, and 
shouting through the fog after the regardless Charon and his retreating 
ark, ... There are two of them. Maybe they are Virgil and Dante. But when 
they crossed the Styx, none were seen bound up or down the stream, that I 
remember. 


It is clear that the ferry boat reminded him of Charon and his boat; 
and that the two men on the bank of the Merrimack reminded him 
of Virgil and Dante on the bank of Acheron. Obviously he had read 
the third canto of the Inferno; but his confusion of the Styx with the 
Acheron would seem to show that he had done the reading at an 
earlier time, and that he was writing from memory. Maybe, too, he 





10 Sanborn, Life of Thoreau, p. 506. Carlyle’s Dante’s ‘‘Inferno’’ was pub- 
lished in New York early in 1849, and the publication of the book in the 
United States was arranged by Thoreau’s friend R. W. Emerson. Thoreau’s 
copy probably was a gift from Emerson, who we know sent a copy to Long- 
fellow not later than September 24, 1849. 

1 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Walden Edition, ed. B. Torrey, 
Boston, 1906, vir, 218. 

2 Writings, vu, 310. This is repeated in A Week... (1849), Writings, 1, 
396. 

The excursion took place in Aug. & Sept., 1839; and the book was 
written by March, 1847, though some additions were made later. 

4 Writings, 1, 394f. 

6 Writings, 1, 122. 
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recognized that the stirring throng of people, what seemed like “all 
the world,” their anxiety to get across the Merrimack, their waiting 
to get set over, and his seeing all this through the mist and semi- 
darkness of early morning had their parallels in the scene of Inferno 
ut. There Dante said, 

Vidi gente a la riva d’un gran fiume (Jnf., 11, 71), 


one throng after another (lines 112-120), who seemed “‘si pronte’’ 
to pass over (line 74), 
Com’io discerno per lo fioco lume (line 75). 


In “Thomas Carlyle and his Works” (1847)'* Thoreau commended 
Carlyle’s choice of subjects for Heroes and Hero Worship; he named 
the men treated (Dante, of course, is among them), and said that 
none could have been spared, ‘““These we wanted to hear about.’’ 
Then in the Journal, in 1850, he mentioned Dante’s name in some 
verses.!7 On May 29, 1851, he wrote the following passage, which 
implies a knowledge of the forest of suicides, in Inferno, x11: 


I noticed the button-bush, May 25th, around an elevated pond or mud- 
hole, its leaves just beginning to expand. This slight amount of green con- 
trasted with its dark, craggly, naked-looking stem and branches—as if 
subsiding waters had left them bare—looked Dantesque and infernal. It is not 
a handsome bush at this season, it is so slow to put out its leaves and hide its 


naked and unsightly stems.'® 


Of the trees and bushes in Hell, Dante said, 

Non fronda verde, ma di color fosco; 

Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e ’nvolti (Jnf., xu, 4-5). 
Later, too (on April 11, 1852), Thoreau spoke of ‘‘the black aspens 
that used to stand on the White Pond road, the Dantean trees.’’!® 

On July 2, 1851, he recorded that he had been awakened in the 

night by the loud talk of two travellers, and heard the words 
“Theodore Parker’? and ‘‘Wendell Phillips’? loudly spoken. “It 
affected [him],”’ he wrote, “like Dante talking of the men of this 
world in the infernal regions.’° Again, on January 17, 1852, he 
spoke of ‘‘Evil spirits . . . Such as Dante saw.’’* On June 20, of the 
same year, he wrote of hearing in the night the trump of bullfrogs: 


‘6 Later included in Cape Cod and Miscellanies, Writings, 1v, 351. 
1T Writings, vi, 54. 

18 Writings, vii, 222. 

‘8 Writings, 1x, 400. 

20 Writings, vi11, 280. 

*t Writings, 1x, 198. 
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“Tt is as if you had waked up in the infernal regions. . .. When you 
wake thus at midnight and hear this sonorous trump from far in the 
horizon, you need not go to Dante for an idea of the infernal 
regions.”’” In Walden (published in 1854) he named as great classics 
of the world, the Vedas, Zendavestas, Bibles, Homers, Dantes, and 
Shakespeares.** On July 24, 1857, writing of the unexplored realms 
of nature, he said, ‘‘We may any day take a walk as strange as 
Dante’s imaginary one to L’Inferno or Paradiso.’ Here is the first 
and only suggestion that he had read more than the /nferno. In ‘‘The 
Allegash and East Branch” (written in 1857 or soon after) he men- 
tioned Dante’s name;* and did so again in “Walking” (published in 
1862). In the last essay, too, he told of surveying a line through a 
swamp, ‘“‘at whose entrance might have been written the words 
which Dante read over the entrance to the infernal regions, ‘Leave 
all hope, ye that enter,’—that is, of ever getting out again.’’?’ 
J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 
University of California (Santa Barbara) 


2 Writings, x, 124f. Perhaps Thoreau was thinking of Jnferno, xxx1, 10-13. 

*3 Writings, 11, 115. (Most of Walden was written probably between July, 
1845 and the fall of 1847.) He also said here that ‘“‘Those who have not learned 
to read the ancient classics in the language in which they were written must 
have a very imperfect knowledge of the history of the human race.” 

*% Writings, xv, 490. 

*% Writings, 111, 253. (This work is a part of The Maine Woods.) 

“6 Writings, v, 241. (This work is a part of Excursions and Poems.) 

*7 Writings, v, 230, and Inferno, 11, 9. The translation of the line from 
Daate is literal, and may be Thoreau’s; but it is identical with the rendering of 
Carlyle, whose translation of the Jnferno he owned and might have read. 











THE ESOTERIC INTERPRETATION 
OF DANTE 


4 inane first writer to treat of the esoteric interpretation of Dante 
was, in a sense, Dante himself. The idea of a hidden meaning 
which has to be interpreted is contained in his theory of polysemous 
meaning and the sensus mystici to which he refers. Certainly it is 
hardly surprising if subsequently some critics have been tempted to 
search for secret meanings or mysterious messages within the al- 
legorical and mystical elements of his works. Not much has been 
written about the development of this school of Dante theories, 
whose exponents labour under a certain odour of disrepute among 
orthodox Dante scholars. It was dealt with to some extent by Ed- 
ward Moore under the heading of ‘Symbolists,’ who, as he accurately 
observed, were ‘a numerous, and, it would seem, an increasing 
body.’ Prof. Vincent (to whom the author of this note is indebted 
for a number of valuable suggestions) has made, in his work on Ga- 
briele Rossetti,? a thorough examination of the main and most influ- 
ential exponent of the school. Mention may perhaps also be made of 
one of Rossetti’s followers, Luigi Valli, whose book I/ linguaggio 
segreto di Dante e dei ‘fedeli d’amore’ although concerned with exposi- 
tion and not with criticism of such theories, contains a brief intro- 
ductory survey of those whom the author recognises as co-illuminati.’ 
It is no doubt advisable at this point to make a distinction between 
the allegorical and the esoteric by pointing out that in our present 
context ‘esoteric’ denotes that part of Dante’s meaning which, it is 
supposed, was intended to be understood only by those who pos- 
sessed certain already established clues. Thus, whereas purely al- 
legorical language is more or less overt in meaning, esoteric language 
(which may or may not adopt the guise of allegory) is essentially 
covert. With this esoteric interpretation of Dante is almost necessari- 
ly associated the idea of some kind of philosophico-literary sect or 
mystic brotherhood to which Dante is supposed to have belonged.‘ 

1 EF. Moore, Studies in Dante, 2nd series, chap. ii, Oxford, 1899. 

2 E. R. P. Vincent, Gabriele Rossetti in England, Oxford, 1936. 
3L. Valli, Il linguaggio segreto di Dante e dei ‘fedeli d’amore,’ Rome, 1928. 
For an unfavourable criticism of these theories cf. F. Ercole, Jl pensiero 
politico di Dante, Milan, 1927, pp. 213-266 and 269-351; also M. Barbi, 
Nuovi problemi della critica dantesca (iv & v) in Studi danteschi, xx1u1, Florence, 
1938, pp. 5-46. In a note on p. 38 Barbi gave a list of works (including those 
of Asfn Palacios and Mandonnet) about which, as with those of Valli, he con- 


sidered it necessary to maintain “il coraggio delle conclusioni negative.”’ 
‘ Strictly speaking the terms should presumably be ‘esoteric meaning’ but 


‘esoterist interpretation.’ 
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The latest arrival in this field is Robert L. John who, in spite of 
his English-looking name, is a Viennese Catholic priest. He elabo- 
rates the theory that Dante was a member of the Order of Knights 
Templars and that the allegory of the Divine Comedy and of the Vita 
Nuova can in part be interpreted as relating to events in the history 
of that Order or to its esoteric doctrines and ritual. The theory is 
not new. It was advanced, though not quite in the same form, 
by Gabriele Rossetti, and john notes that as early as the 17th 
century Henri de Sponde, in his revised version of Baronius, referred 
to Dante as a supporter of the Templars. John’s evidence consists 
of two kinds. Firstly he draws attention to the resemblance between 
some of Dante’s symbolism and the symbolism used by the Tem- 
plars. One of his chief examples is Dante’s use of the Eagle and Cross 
symbol which also appears as part of the heraldic device on the 
Grand Master’s seal. He sees similar parallels in Dante’s choice of 
the antipodes of Jerusalem to be the site of the Mountain of Purga- 
tory and in comparisons between the Mountain of Purgatory (espe- 
ically the Earthly Paradise for which Dante gives such detailed topo- 
graphical indications) and the Mount of Moriah on which stood the 
Templum Salomonis, the original home and spiritual symbol of the 
Order. He also claims to find in the Divine Comedy persistent cabalis- 
tic use of groupings of thirteen individuals, which he connects with 
the group of thirteen which formed the organisational unit in the 
hierarchy of the Knights Templars. Secondly he interprets, with 
much appearance of plausibility, certain enigmatical episodes in the 
poem by linking them with certain events in the tragic history of the 
Order between 1306 and 1312. Ingenious, to say the least, is his 
explanation of the serpent episode of Purg., vu and of the “grido 
di si alto suono”’ of Par., xx1, 140, as veiled references to two papal 
pronouncements concerning the Order, namely the Bulls Callidis 
serpentis and Voz in excelso. Less convincing is his identifying Geryon 
with Noffo Dei, the informer and traitor who first provided Philip 
IV with some semblance of legality for his attacks. One cannot but 
be intrigued by the fertility of imagination with which solutions in 
Templarist terms are found for so many of the problematical pas- 
sages in Dante; such as, for instance, the DX V prophesy which, it is 
suggested, is associated with the year 515 B.C., the year in which 
the rebuilding of Solomon’s Temple was completed. 

As might be expected from the foregoing summary, the book has 


’ R. L. John, Dante, Vienna, Springer-Verlag, 1946. 
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a fascinating and most persuasive unity. To its author it has all the 
character of a revelation as he slowly works out the implications of 
his main assumption and the consequent re-orientation of his subject 
matter. Naturally it leads him to re-consider the probable dates of 
composition of different parts of the Divine Comedy. It ultimately 
takes him so far as to accept Rossetti’s suggestion that the Vita 
Nuova contains a description of Dante’s initiation ceremony as 
feignaire or aspirant—possibly at the hands of Brunetto Latini. 
From these assumptions it is an easy, indeed an almost necessary, 
step to believe that Boccaccio knew the secret and purposely falsified 
his biography of Dante in order to defend it. Clearly it would be 
simple for a critic, by concentrating on those parts where the au- 
thor’s case is carried to extremes of overstatement, to condemn 
John’s work. This would apply, for instance, to the manifest distor- 
tion of some of the above-mentioned groups of thirteen which John, 
with incautious enthusiasm for his own idea, creates by omitting or 
counting just whatever suits him. Moreover the general presentation 
is demonstrably tendencious. The reader is led carefully along the 
most persuasive line of approach; but he finds that he is expected to 
accept, as basis for further assumptions, that which, only a few pages 
earlier, has itself been advanced as a hypothesis. It is also necessary 
to point out the fallacy of trying to reach positive conclusions by 
inverting Dante’s antipathies: for instance (to imagine an extreme 
example by way of illustration) v. 66 of Purg., xx may show that 
Dante was ready to espouse any cause that was opposed to that of 
the French king but it cannot be made to prove that he was secretly 
an Englishman! Ridicule, however, is no solution to the general 
problem and a more constructive approach is needed in dealing with 
interpretations of literary phenomena some of which (either in detail 
or in relation to the whole poem) have no satisfactory explanation. 

G. Bertoni once remarked, when reviewing the book by Valli 
referred to above, that the subject was really one of ‘‘manifestazioni 
culturali.’’® Now, while it may be necessary to challenge the implica- 
tion that there is a dichotomy between literature and society, we 
can see in Bertoni’s remark a hint of how to find sound orientation 
when faced with the selva oscura of the esoteric interpretation of 

6 “Terrore sta nel credere di lavorare su manifestazioni poetiche, mentre 
si tratta di manifestazioni culturali.’”’ G. Bertoni in Gior. stor. d. lett. ital., 
xcl, p. 177. (It may be noted en passant that Bertoni made the mistake of 


confusing Gabriele Rossetti with his son, as is shown by his reference on 
p. 175 to “‘una teoria dimenticata di D. G. Rossetti.’’) 
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Dante. In short, since the proper relationship of wood to trees can- 
not be determined from within it, a wider perspective must be 
sought so that literary and ideological aspects may be seen against 
the whole social background. For instance the general religious sig- 
nificance of Jerusalem in the Middle Ages and the particular forms 
of its use as a symbol after the failure of the crusades must be borne 
in mind in studying Dante’s idealistic geography. In assessing John’s 
theories we must study Dante and the Knights Templars historically 
among the totality of phenomena to which they belong. It may be 
difficult to reconstruct the exact inter-relationships of the course 
taken by papal politics, of the role of the French monarchy, and of 
the developments in Florentine financial interests, especially those 
of the Neri, during the two decades 1295--1315. Nevertheless there 
are clearly links, on the one hand, with the destruction of the politi- 
cal and financial power of the Templars and, on the other, with the 
career of Dante from lyric poet to city prior, from ambassador at 
Rome to fugitive and exile. When viewed in this light it is not at all 
ridiculous to ask if these two secondary processes are not themselves 
interrelated. This, after all, is what John’s thesis amounts to histori- 
cally. We can add that as far as methodology is concerned it has this 
in its favour: that it appears to be based partly on new knowledge 
resulting from recent research into the history of the Council of 
Vienne, the Council which was concerned with the suppression of 
the Templars. It therefore avoids that doubtful character which any 
mere re-shuffling of old facts must almost inevitably have. Where his 
case is less clear is not in the historical field but in the criticism of 
the Divine Comedy for here it is ultimately based on the hypothesis 
that the esoteric doctrines of the Templars during the later phases 
of the Order were deeply influenced by the writings of Joachim of 
Flora and his doctrine of the Everlasting Gospel. With this hypothe- 
sis is connected John’s contention that Dante followed closely and 
consciously the three errors of dogma of Pietro di Giovanni Olivi 
which were condemned by the Council of Vienne. It should be said 
in this connection that this aspect of John’s work, namely, that 
which bears on Dante’s Joachimism, has a value which may well be 
recognised even if his main thesis is rejected. 

With regard to the general question of the esoteric interpretation 
of Dante, further research is certainly needed. Covert language is, 
after all, only a special case of meaning; it constitutes communica- 
tion under certain restricting conditions. It should be possible to 
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test systematically the supposed cryptographical language of the 
Dolce stil nuovo poets of which John, once again following Rossetti, 
gives the following sample in connection with Guido Cavalcanti’s 
canzone Donna mi prega...: donna=fellow-adept, pieta = ecclesia 
sptritualis, violenza and forza=Curia, morte and crudelta = Inquisi- 
tion, sospirar=‘‘use covert language,’’ tuono=interdict, vergognarsi 
=to be afraid, cortesia = Empire, amore = Templardom, Beatrice = eso- 
teric Templarist doctrine. It can hardly be credible that a set of 
words can consistently be used in two different senses simultane- 
ously, one overt and the other covert, without leaving some objec- 
tive indications of distortion or confusion; but the problem for 
several reasons is not as simple as it sounds. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of studying that characteristic conventional poetic language, 
that mixture of archaic and aristocratic diction, which Dante de- 
fined negatively by reproaching Bonagiunta, Jacopo da Lentini and 
Guittone with not having used it. It is not enough to compare, say, 
cortesia with Dante’s definition in Conv., 1, xi and to ascertain if he 
ever applied the epithet cortese to a Guelph or to a cleric. In any such 
study special usage must be examined in relation to attested general 
usage: the medieval conception of courtoisie must be the starting- 
point. This is so partly as a matter of principle in philological re- 
search but especially because, on the usual hypothesis, it is assumed 
that there is some association or psychological affinity between the 
apparent, general meaning and the latent, esoteric meaning. Sec- 
ondly it is necessary to note that the difference between apparent 
and covert meaning in such cases must lie in the different emotional 
response evoked rather than in conceptual content; if so, it must be 
difficult to assess objectively. Certainly the supposedly suspect trite- 
ness of Dolce stil nuovo poetic diction of itself proves nothing. By 
way of illustration we might take the language of a popular nine- 
teenth century hymnal. In this case the monotonous repetition of a 
few simple themes is no indication of esoteric meaning; it merely 
shows that the emotional fervour with which the hymns were sung 
finds no echo in present-day religious conventions. Yet that is not to 
say that they could not have been utilised to hide a covert message 
had some writer conceived the somewhat fantastic idea of doing so. 

With these reservations it may be said that, on balance, the case 
for the esoteric interpretation of Dante has enough evidence in its 
favour to make it worth examining further. It is not that Rossetti 
and his followers are necessarily wrong but that their methods are so 
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often not the right ones: firstly because they move in the closed 
circle of looking in a restricted field for evidence supporting what 
they already believe and secondly because they are tempted to in- 
terpret the past in terms of the present, seeing Dante as a kind of 
conspiratorial carbonaro or clandestine heretic or whatever else their 
own bias or experience predisposes them to favour. Thirdly it is a 
weakness of most esoteric interpretation that it has largely to be 
based on analysis of detail so that there is a tendency to lose sight of 
the broad lines and dominant pattern of thought of the Divine 
Comedy. Care is needed lest the result be to belittle Dante. What is 
one of the greatest works of European literature may become, if so 
treated, a confused crossword puzzle of misapplied erudition and 
double-entendre and the organic unity which it receives from its au- 
thor’s life and thought “legato con amore in un volume’”’ is obscured. 
John’s interpretation certainly errs under the first count but per- 
haps less than others under the second and third; but it cannot 
escape a further difficulty which confronts any treatment of mysti- 
cism, namely, that the nature of the subject makes it not amenable 
to purely intellectual and logical analysis. A mystic may, from dis- 
cretion or finesse or even from necessity, omit rather than state, 
suggest rather than define, symbolise rather than enunciate. If he 
appears to be saying one thing and meaning another he may in fact 
mean both, even if logically the result is a paradox. When thought 
moves in such terms it is difficult to maintain a distinction between 
exoteric and esoteric. To quote the words of a discerning student of 
Dante, the late Canon John T. Mitchell: ““The mystic is not he who 
makes known for the first time some divine secret, but he who has 
gained a standpoint above the temporal and who enjoys a new and 
direct vision of old truths.’’? Let us be chary of distorting Dante’s 
vision by interpreting spiritual experience from too worldly a stand- 
point or by giving too mundane foundations to the steps of his 
celestial temple. 
R. GLYNN FAITHFULL 


Liverpool 


7 J.T. Mitchell in Modern Language Review, vi, p. 568 








FRANCISCO IMPERIAL’S DANTESQUE 
DEZIR LAS SYETE VIRTUDES; A 
STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF THE POEM 


|B this study of the Dezir it is my purpose to prove the first two of 
the following points and to explain the third: 


(1) The dream which the author has in the poem is made to occur some 
twenty years before he actually writes; and when he pretends to pre- 
dict, he is in reality dealing with events that have already happened. 

(2) The date of the poem is 1396. 

(3) The allegorical sense of the seven serpents and the precise connota- 
tion of their bizarre names. 


The dream. 


This poem is avowedly an imitation of Dante, with many transla- 
tions and adaptations from the Divine Comedy. Is it not natural that 
Imperial should likewise imitate Dante in putting his dream back 
into the past? Dante has his dream in April 1300 and his narration 
purports to be of that time, though he is actually writing many years 
later. In a similar manner Imperial is writing about events which 
have already occurred, though he pretends to be predicting them, as 
if they had been revealed to him in a dream. 

Before presenting proof of this particular, I shall transcribe the 
various passages that contain the evidence :' 


Stanza 2, vv. 1-6: Cerca la ora quel planeta enclara 
Al oriente que es llamada aurora 
Fueme a vna fuente por lavar la cara 
En vn prado verde que vn rrosal enflora 
En ansy andando vyno me aessa ora 
Vn graue suenno maguer non dormia 


Stanza 6, vv. 1-2: En suennos veya en el oriente 
Quatro cgercos que tres cruzes facgian 


Stanza 48, vv. 5-8: Mienbrate triste que eres grant brago 
De todo el Regno sy quiere ave duelo 
De la adolecengia del ninno mo¢guelo 
E guarda guarte guardate del mago* 


1 Cf. Hispanic Society of America’s facsimile ed. (New York, 1926) of 
Cancionero de Baena. The poem begins on folio 81 v. The extraordinarily 
garbled text has been amended in some instances, excisions being indicated 
within parentheses and insertions within brackets. Where excision and inser- 
tion occur together, the insertion will be made and the excision will be ex- 
plained in a footnote. 

2 The sixth verse of stanza 48 should obviously read: ‘‘De todo el Regno 
syquier e ave duelo,’’ syquier being an adverb (at least or though) modifying 
mienbrate. Ave is, of course, the apocopated form of aved. 
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Stanza 49, vv. 1-8: Casy cerca el alua la verdat se suen([nja 
Quando la fantasia vuestra descanssa 
A ty averna como a fermosa duenna 
Que con dar buelta su dolor amansa 
Antes que cunpla la bestia manssa 
Ciento con ciento [e] quarenta lunarios 
Tirando los mantos e escapularios 
Ca ya de vos sofri[r] la tierra canssa® 

The second verse of stanza 6 is an adaptation from Paradise, 1, 
39, which reads: “Che quattro cerchi giunge con tre croci.’”’ This 
verse means that the sign of the zodiac is that of Aries, or the Ram 
(March 21 to April 20), where four circles with three crosses are 
brought together as the sun rises.‘ In stanzas 48 and 49 Dante, as 
Imperial’s guide, is arraigning the city of Seville and predicting 
events to Imperial, the general purport of the prediction being that 
before the tame beast (Aries) shall have completed 240 months,— 
i.e., before twenty years shall have elapsed,—Henry III (ninno 
moguelo), known as Enrique el doliente because of his constant illness 
(ef. adolegengia), will visit Seville. This cannot but allude to Henry 
III’s prolonged sojourn in Seville beginning in December 1395, as 
will be pointed out later. Thus, we clearly see that Imperial, in 
narrating actual events, pretends, just as Dante, to have dreamed 
about them long before the occurrence. 

Just why Imperial wanted to put his dream back some (less than) 
twenty years is not altogether clear. However, either of these two 
circumstances has some degree of plausibility: 1) He was imitating 
Dante;* 2) Such a reversion was necessary for compatibility with 
stanza 1, v. 8, where he clearly states that at the time of his dream 


he had not yet reached his 35th birthday.*® 


The date of the poem. 


It will be conclusively shown that this poem could not have been 
written before 1396, and reasonable evidence will be adduced to 


3 Stanza 49 has a instead of e in the sixth verse and sofrid instead of sofrir 
in the eighth. Tirando (v. 7) is used in its archaic sense of taking off or stripping 
off; tirar still has that meaning in Portuguese. 

‘Cf. Grandgent, La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, Boston, 1932, 
note to vv. 37—44 of Paradise, I. 

5 It is generally held that the Divine Comedy was written between 1313 and 
1321. Cf. Grandgent, op. cit., p. xxv of Introduction. Dante’s dream was put 
back to April 1300 (ibid., p. 7). 

6 Verse 8 of stanza 1 reads: “De la mi hedat non avn enel ssomo.”’ This is 
obviously an adaptation from Dante’s Convito, tv, xxiv, 30-31: “Il colmo del 
nostro arco e nelli trentacinque.’’ There are other passages in the poem which 
show that Imperial was acquainted with the Convito: viz., v. 1 of stanza 1 
and vv. 5-8 of stanza 7 (cf. Convito, Iv, ii and 1, vii). 
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show that it was written in that year. First, let us set forth the 
passages in the poem which supply the evidence: 


Stanza 46: Cante Inpao Cigoreé Fabricio 
E los que en Roma fueron tan ¢euilles 
Al bien beuir non figieron vn qui¢io 
A par de tus ofigiales gentiles 
Que fazen tan discretos e sotiles 
Proveymientos que a [medio] febrero 
Non llegan sanas las del mess de enero 
Tanto que alcance altos sus cobiles’ 


Part of stanza 48 and all of 49 (already quoted). 


Stanza 50: A los tus sugessores claro espejo 
Sera mira el golpe de la maca 
Sera mira(l) el cuchillo bermejo 
Que cortara do quier que falle raza 
Estonges luzira en toda plaza 
La quarta de aquesta[s] estrella([s] 
E cantaran todas estas donzellas 
Biua el Rey do justigia ensalca 


We have already seen that stanzas 48 and 49 relate to Henry III’s 
visit to Seville. This was the King’s first visit to that city and at 
the time he was but fifteen years of age (ninno moguelo). He arrived 
on December 13, 13958 and remained there during the greater part 
of 1396.° 

There was much need for the King’s visit. The city had long been 
rife with political disorders resulting from the existence there of 
rival factions of turbulent nobles. Furthermore, on June 6, 1391, 
some 4000 Jews had been mercilessly slain in Seville’s ghetto by a 
mob incited by the Archdeacon of Ecija, Fernando Martinez.'® For 
more than fifteen years this church official had been continuously 
and contumaciously preaching hatred of the Jews in defiance of 
royal and ecclesiastic prohibition. This massacre led to similar out- 
rages in many other parts of Castile and Aragén and had far-reach- 


7 Verse 1 of 46 should probably read as follows: ‘‘Callen Pompeio Cigeron 
Fabrigio.”’ If one examines in the facsimile ed. the manner of writing p and i, 
both having a vertical stroke extending below the level of the line, it can 
readily be imagined that the ignorant scribe could easily have written in in- 
stead of pé (for pom). Pompey occurs in both Lucan and Dante, books well 
known to Imperial. Certainly Jnaco and Inapo, in the editions of Amador de 
los Rfos and Menéndez y Pelayo, are incongruous. In v. 6, facsimile ed. has 
midio; in v. 8, altos should probably be a los. 

8 Diego Ortiz de Zdfiiga, Annales eclesiasticos y seculares de la muy noble y 
muy leal Ciudad de Sevilla, Madrid, 1677, afio, 1395, nam. 2. 

® Tbid., afio 1396, nim. 6. 

10 Tbid., afio 1396., nim. 1, 2, 3. 
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ing economic repercussions throughout the peninsula owing to the 
prominent place held by the Jews in finance and industry. This 
latter circumstance was the concern of the crown. So the King’s 
coming to Seville was seemingly occasioned by a design to put an 
end to the political strife between the two factions and to make 
some show of placation toward the Jews by punishing the Arch- 
deacon and other instigators of the massacre. There was some fear 
that there might be a general emigration of the Jews, a circumstance 
not to be desired because of their economic importance, or that they 
might lend financial aid to Moorish incursions, as they had done in 
the past." 

Immediately after his arrival at Seville the King had the Arch- 
deacon arrested “y castigolo porque ninguno con apariencia de 
piedad no entendiesse levantar el Pueblo.’’!? The precise punishment 
meted out to the Archdeacon is not known, but Amador de los Rfos 
thinks that this did not exceed a few months of imprisonment." On 
May 28, 1396, the King issued an order to the following effect: ‘‘que 
no se molestara con penas, ni menos se apremiasse al pago de las 
multas en que habian incurrido, a los complicados en dichas ma- 
tanzas, robos y desafueros.’’* The Archdeacon was held in high 
popular esteem at Seville and continued so to be held until his death 
in 1404. The fact that the Archdeacon was greatly revered prob- 
ably diverted the King from his purpose to punish him severely. 

The following excerpt from Ortiz de Zidfiga" illustrates the King’s 
attitude sometime after his arrival and furnishes other information 
which has a bearing on our subject: 

‘Hallé al Rey en Sevilla ocupado en las mejoras de su Gouierno el afio 1396, 
en que auia bien en que exercitar la justicia, y mostrar la clemencia; pero 
atento aora mas a los medios suaues, que a los rigurosos, cess6 en los amagos, 
intimando preuenciones de futuras penas, sino se remediauan los excessos; 
procuré conciliar animos, por medio de el Arcobispo Don Gongalo, que segun 
antiguo manuscrito, junté en su palacio Arcobispal, a quinze de Enero, los 
Jefes de las parcialidades y principales de su sequito, y procuré establecer 


concordia, que a vista del Rey, y de los amagos de su seueridad, no fue dificil, 
aunque no fue permanente. Quexose al Rey el Estado Eclesiastico, de que 


1 H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of Spain, New York, 1922, 1, 
103-107. José Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios de Espaiia, Madrid, 
1848, 11, 360 et seq. 

12 Ortiz de Zifiiga, op. cit., afio 1935, nim. 2. 

18 Op. cit., 1, 388. 

4 Ibid., 11, 389. 

‘6 Ortiz de Zdfiiga, op. cit., afio 1404, nam. 4. 

‘6 Jbid., afio 1396, ndm. 1. 
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Alvas Diaz de Mendoza, y Martin Ruiz de Arteaga, Caualleros de esta Ciudad, 
® quien auia hecho merced de la penas impuestas por el sefior Rey Don Juan 
su padre en las Cortes de Bribiesca el afio 1388, a las barraganas 0 mancebas 
de los clerigos, con su cobranga daban escandalo, que infamaua a los Eclesi- 


asticos....”’ 


In the foregoing excerpt it will be noted that the King had the 
Archbishop call a meeting of the rival factions with a view to bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between them; that this meeting took place 
on January 15, 1396; but that, although they agreed to coéperate, 
the collaboration was short-lived. 

It seems obvious that Imperial had in mind the aforesaid meeting 
when in stanza 46 he says with sarcasm and apparent disgust: ‘‘The 
Roman civic leaders did not accomplish a whit for the welfare of the 
people in comparison with thy [Seville’s] noble office-holders who 
make such clever and subtle arrangements that things done in Janu- 
ary are no longer in a healthy state by the middle of February.’’!” 

Before proceeding further with this argument, let us give a rough 
translation of stanza 50, in which Dante is addressing Imperial: 
“Those who follow thee [bear in mind that the dream occurs 20 years 
before the events] will clearly see the blow of the mace [the emblem 
of kingly authority—i.e., those who follow thee will experience the 
pressure of royal power] and the red [bloody; executioner’s] knife 
which will cut wherever it finds a fault. Then the fourth one [Justice] 
of these stars [the seven virtues are represented by stars with a lady 
embodied in each] will shine everywhere and all these damsels {each 
lady is accompanied by a number of damsels] will sing: ‘Long live 
the King where he exalts justice’.”’ 

As we have seen, the King actually meted out very little punish- 
ment, but the above-translated stanza reflects the hopes that 
Imperial must have had on the occasion of the King’s visit, as do 
also stanza 49 (already transcribed) and the following additional 


verses: 


Stanza 45, vv. 5-8: Verguenga verguenge tu mal regida 
Verguenga verguenge e espelunca 
Que luengo tiempo ha que en ty nunca 
passo la langa nin fue espada erguida 


17 Cf. Dante (Pg., v1, 139-144). Proveymientos is obviously used in the same 
sense as provvedimenti—i.e., arrangements, measures, remedies. Dante says: 
“‘Atene e Lacedémona, che fenno/L’antiche leggi e furon si civili,/Fecero al 
viver bene un picciol cenno/Verso di te, che fai tanto sottili/Provvedimenti 
ch’ a mezzo novembre/Non giugne quel che tu d’ottobre fili.”’ 
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This last passage can be roughly translated as follows: “Shame 
upon thee, badly governed city and den of vice; it is a long time since 
the executioner’s squad'® has passed through thy streets and his 
sword been raised.” In stanza 49 Imperial says: ‘‘He will come to 
thee, ... stripping off mantles and scapularies’’—i.e., when the 
King comes to Seville, he will divest civil and ecclesiastical officials 
of their authority. 

In view of the evidence set forth above, there is foundation of 
fact that Imperial could not have written this poem before 1396, 
and foundation of reason that he wrote during that very year, while 
Henry III was still in Seville and Imperial still had hopes that the 
King would mete out exemplary punishment. Imperial’s attitude, 
as evinced above, is the normal one to be expected of a prominent 
merchant, which Imperial is thought to have been; businessmen, 
who have property to safeguard, abhor riots and corrupt civic 
practices. 


The seven serpents. 


The allegorical sense of the seven serpents has never been ade- 
quately explained. Before proceeding to the solution of this allegory, 
let us summarize what hus been said on this subject. For this pur- 
pose we can limit ourselves to the editions of Eugenio de Ochoa’® and 
of José Amador de los Rfos* together with their respective com- 
mentaries. 

Ochoa” has the following comments in his notes concerning the 
five stanzas (40 to 44; vide infra) which deal with the allegory of the 
serpents: 


Toda esta [40] estrofa parece estar viciada. En el verso 4°, donde dice sierpe 
menor, parece habr& de leerse merona 4 otro nombre semejante. En el 6° 
la rima pide aryana en lugar de aryona; y en el 7° falta una sflaba para la 
medida, habiendo quiz& de suplirse fe antes de cristiana. En el 8° y dltimo, en 
lugar de rrenoa la rima pide rrenona. Es evidente que tratando aqui el poeta 
de significar por medio de sierpes las varias sectas 6 herejias, merona 6 
maurona est& por la de los moros; aryana por la de los arrianos, y rrenona 
indica quiz4 a los renegados. M4s adelante trata de la bestia juderra (41), en la 
cual esta personificado el judaismo, y de la gran bestia Alenzada 6 Aleuzada 
[42], que no sabemos 4 qué secta 6 herejfa pueda aplicarse. . . . L’anima [43] 


18 Langa is used here in the restricted military sense of a small group of 
men—i.e., the lancer and his entourage. Cf. Walsh, Jsabella of Spain, New 
York, 1930, p. 141, who says that the lanza embraces from three to five'men. 

18 Cancionero de Juan Alfonso de Baena, Madrid, 1851; nam. 250 

20 Historia critica de la literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1864, v, 471 et seq. 

21 Op. cit., p. 670-671. 
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parece estar mal escrito y deberse entender languida. El nombre de Calixtinos 
se dié 4 una secta de hussitas que pretendian que los legos en la communién 
debian tener el cdliz. 


With regard to la Asyssyna in stanza 43, he mentions the Ishmaelite 
sect of Assassins. Concerning Sardanapala in stanza 44, he has no 
note whatsoever. 

Amador de los Rios” says: “Eran las expresadas serpientes repre- 
sentaci6n de los vicios’’; and in a footnote on the same page, he dis- 
misses the matter of the seven serpents with the following state- 
ment: “‘Debemos notar que las cinco estancias en que se hace la 
pintura de los vicios, bajo la alegoria de las siete serpientes, se 
hallan en la edicién del Cancionero de Baena tan plagadas de errores 
que no es facil seguir ni aun el sentido gramatical de la frase.’’ In 
his transcription he has merona and rencona in lieu of menor and rrenoa 
and substitutes languida for lanima, as Ochoa suggests. 

Thus we see that the explanation of the allegory is wholly inade- 
quate and that in no case has the specific vice attaching to each 
serpent been pointed out. However, the nature of this allegory is 
quite clear, and evidence for its solution is to be found in the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas, the authoritative source for the Catholic 
doctrine of the virtues and vices.” 

Before proceeding to explain the allegory represented by the ser- 
pents, let us transcribe the five stanzas in which the poet deals with 
them: 


Stanza 40: Todas son siete e cada vna dellas 
Atantas fazes tiene por corona 
Quantas a cada duenna de donzellas 
E la vna llaman la sierpe meno[na} 
El su espirar todo el ayre encona 
La otra a nonbre la sierpe ary[ajna 
Muy enemiga de la [fe] cristiana 
Enpogonnada e falsa e rreno[n]a** 


Stanza 41: La tercera llaman la bestia juderra 
De ssy enemiga e desesperada 
E aborrescida del cielo e tierra 
E de sus bragos anda enforgada 
E pon|{se] de esta tierra apartada 
E mucho mas esta sienpre del gielo 
Estas tres sierpes miran en el suelo 
E al cielo tienen la cola alcada 





% Historia critica de la literatura espajiola, ed. cit., v, 200. 

23 It is, indeed, strange that the various editors and commentators have 
not even mentioned St. Thomas’s name. 
* Facsimile ed. has menor, aryona, and rrenoa. 
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Stanza 42: La(s} otras quatro destas apartadas 
Pero non tanto que quien vnas mira 
Non vea de la otras las pissadas 
Ca el uno espiro en las otras espira(n) 
La vna de[ljlas siempre a(n)ssy tira(n) 
Sustangia agena e faz la apropiada 
La grant bestia(n) ale(n)xada es nonbrada 
Que de todas las otras es en yra 


Stanza 43: La quinta [pusilanima] e menguada* 
A nonbre fijo syerpe calestina 
Del infierno del cielo desechada 
De todos bienes e onrras indigna 
La sesta es nonbrada la Asyssyna 
Que nunca cata do pon sus pissadas 
Nin quiere ver con que dan las pasadas 
Su[s] obras non son orden mas rruyna 


Stanza 44: La quarta de las quatro e la setena 
Sardanapala a nonbre propiamente 
De suzios vizios nun[cla se enfrena 
E deleyta en ellos muy vilmente 
El fedor dellas fijo ciertamente 
El ayre turba tanto ssyn mesura 
En nuestro Regno que la fermosura 
De aquestas duennas non vee la gente 


With these seven serpents Imperial criticizes the religious, polit- 
ical and social conditions of his time, indicating seven vices op- 
posed, in accordance with the doctrine of St. Thomas, to the three 
theological virtues and the four cardinal virtues. Beginning with 
stanza 20, Imperial introduces the seven virtues, each represented 
by a star containing a lady in its center and having a maiden in each 
ray. The virtues are dealt with in this order: (theological) charity, 
faith, hope; and (cardinal) justice, fortitude, prudence, temperance. 
The damsels surrounding each virtue are accessory virtues of the 
particular theological or cardinal virtue, or if not accessory virtues, 
they are gifts, acts, or effects emanating from it. In order to appreci- 
ate the relationship of the damsels to the respective theological or 
cardinal virtue, the reader must have recourse to the Summa Theo- 
logica (Secunda Secundae), where under each theological and cardinal 
virtue St. Thomas treats the accessory virtues together with their 
various aspects and opposing vices. Thus, it appears that Imperial 
expects that the reader, having observed the Thomistic treatment of 
the virtues, will also perceive the specific vices implied by the ser- 
pents and solve their allegorical connotation. 

We shall now set forth in schematic form the precise nature of 


*% Facsimile ed. has pas lanima. 
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the allegory. It will be noted that the vices opposed to the theo- 
logical virtues are quite appositely of a dogmatic character and that 
those opposed to the cardinal virtues are of a moral aspect: 


First serpent. 


Virtue with which vice is contrasted: charity. 
Symbol of the vice: sierpe menona. 
Verse indicating character of the vice: “‘E] su espirar todo el ayre 


encona.”’ 
Symbolization: Mohammedanism. 
Vice: discord. 


Explanation: Imperial has capriciously adapted the form menona from the 
Latin adjective Memnonius (Mennonius), a, um, which Harper’s Latin Dic- 
tionary defines as follows: ‘‘adj., of or belonging to Memnon, Memnonian. 1. 
Lit.: Memnoniae aves, Sol. 40. 2. Transf. Oriental, Moorish, black; (poet.): 
color, Ov. P. 3, 3, 96; regna, Luc. 3, 384.” Imperial obviously took the word 
from the aforementioned passage in Lucan,™ where it means eastern. Thus, the 
meaning is the eastern serpent, connoting Mohammedanism, which in turn 
symbolizes the sowing of discord, a vice contrary to charity?” and conducive 
to schism.?* Dante has both Mohammed and Aliin Hell among the sowers of 
discord?* with cloven bodies indicating schism. Grandgent says:*® ‘Some of 
Dante’s contemporaries believed Mahomet to have been originally not only a 
Christian, but a Cardinal and ap aspirant to the papacy. The poet, then, was 
justified in regarding him and his son-in-law Ali as the leaders of a great schism 
in the Christian Church.” 


Second serpent. 


Virtue: faith 

Symbol: sterpe aryana. 

Verses indicating character of vice: ‘“Muy enemiga de la [fe] cris- 
tiana/Enpocgonnada e falsa e rrenona.”’ 

Symbolization: Arianism. 

Vice: heresy. 


** In a poem on folio 81 r. (No. 249 in Ochoa’s ed.) Imperial says that he is 
familiar with Lucan. Pharsalia, 111, 280-284: “Arius, . . . Memnoniis.”’ Carol. 
Fred. Weber, Lucani Pharsalia, Lipsiae, 1821, records that the variant 
Mennoniis is found in some manuscripts. The fact that this passage from 
Lucan also contains the word Arius, indicates that the passage suggested not 
only the name of the first serpent but also that of the second (aryana), al- 
though Lucan uses the term, not to designate the heresiarch, but in a geo- 
graphical sense. 

27 Sec. Sec., Q. 37, Art. 1. 

28 Ibid., Q. 39, Art. 1. 

29 Tf., XXVIII, vv. 22 et seq. 

80 Op. cit., Argument to Jf., xxviu, p. 247. 
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Explanation: Heresy is a vice contrary to faith." The heretical form of 
Christianity known as Arianism after its founder, Arius, was general in the 
Spain of the Visigoths and, even after it was banned, continued to be prevalent 
for centuries in remote regions and among the Mozdrabes.* St. Thomas™ 
refers by name to Arius in his treatment of heresy. Espasa’s encyclopaedia™ 
has the following remark: “El punto esencial del Arrianismo es la negacién 
de la divinidad en Cristo, como consecuencia de la negacién de su filiacién 
divina.”’ From this concept, the meaning of the term rrenona becomes clear; 
it is an adjective capriciously formed by Imperial on the basis of the adverb 
renon (the strengthening prefix re plus non, as in resabio, remucho) and means 
persistently denying. I am unable to discover the word renon or reno in 
Spanish dictionaries, but the correlative form in Portuguese, rendo is found 
in Candido de Figueiredo,® where it is defined: ‘““Rendo, adv. O mesmo que 
nio, reforgadamente: ‘digo-te que renio quero.’ G. Vicente, I, 226 (De re 
+niao).”’ 


Third serpent. 


Virtue: hope. 

Symbol: bestia juderra. 

Verse indicative of vice: ““De ssy enemiga e desesperada.”’ 

Symbolization: Judaism. 

Vice: despair—i.e., in the religious sense, despair of the mercy of 
God, of salvation. 


Explanation: Juderra is obviously an arbitrarily syncopated form of 
juderera, an adjective derived from juderia. The Jew is an ‘‘enemy of him- 
self,’’ because he refuses to accept baptism, thereby denying to himself the 
hope of salvation. He must, therefore, live in despair, a vice contrary to 
hope.* 


Fourth serpent. 


Virtue: justice. 

Symbol: bestia alerada—i.e., alejada de Roma. 

Verses indicative of the vice: “‘La vna dellas siempre a ssy tira/Su- 
stangia agena e fazla apropiada.” 


! Sec. Sec., Q. 11, Art. 1. 

% Rafael Altamira y Crevea, Historia de Espana y de la civilizacién es- 
panola, Madrid, 1900-1911, I, #136 and #302. 

%3 Sec. Sec., Q. 11, Art. 3. 

%* Op. cit., under Arrianismo. 

% Novo diccionario de lingua portuguesa, Lisboa, 1925-1926. 

% Sec. Sec., Q. 20, Art. 1. The Jews are in despair or desperate, too, be- 
cause of the massacre of 1391. While Imperial has probably used Judaism as 
exemplifying despair for that reason and with wordplay in his use of deses- 
perada, that sort of despair, or desperation, is not its theological sense. In this 
latter sense the Jews are in despair, because they do not believe in Christ. 
“Manifestum est autem quod nullus potest salutemth consequi nisi per 
Christum” (Pars tertia, Q. 67, Art. 1), 
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Symbolization: The Papacy in Avignon. 
Vice: greed. 


Explanation: Imperial depicts unmistakably the idea of greed, a vice op- 
posed to justice,*” in the verses cited above. Dante, too, refers to the Church’s 
covetousness in Pg. xxx, calling it “‘puttana sciolta’’ (v. 149) and men- 
tioning its ‘‘occhio cupido” (v. 154). The Papacy at Avignon played an im- 
portant political role in Castile in the reign of Henry III (1390-1406), during 
which time Imperial was writing; Mariana** has this to say in his discussion 
of Henry III’s reign: “Muchos estrangeros pretendian las prebendas eclesi- 
dsticas destos reynos tanto con mayor codicia y mafia quanto las rentas son 
mas gruesas. En las provisiones que dellas se hacfan por el pontffice, no se 
tenfa cuenta 6 poca con los méritos, ciencia y bondad de los proveidos.”’ 
(Observe the use of codicia in the foregoing quotation.) 


Fifth serpent. 


Virtue: fortitude. 


Symbol: syerpe calestina. 
Verse indicative of vice: ‘‘La quinta, pusilanima e menguada.”’ 


Symbolization: Caliphate. 
Vice: pusillanimity. 


Explanation: The adjective calestina is derived beyond peradventure of a 
doubt from Caliztus, by which name mediaeval Latin writers sometimes desig- 
nated the Caliph of Bagdad. Du Cange*® defines the word as follows: “‘Calixtus, 
Summus Pontifex Saracenorum, aliter Calypha. Jacobi de Vitriaco Historia 
Orientalis apud Marten. tom. 3. Anec. col. 270. Qui tenet regnum de Baldaco, 
ubt est Papa Saracenorum, qui vocatur Caliztus.’’ Thus, the syerpe calestina 
symbolizes the Caliphate, the Mohammedan counterpart of the Roman 
Catholic Papacy. As pusillanimity is a vice opposed to fortitude,*® the above 
emendation of pues lanima to read pusilanima“ is obvious and conclusive. 
When one takes into consideration the vicissitudes of the Caliphate and the 
decadence of its power after its flight from Bagdad and its establishment at 
Cairo, it is easy to grasp the fitness of the attribution of the vice pusillanim- 
ity; the Caliph, a puppet of the Mameluke sultans at Cairo, had ceased to 
exert any political influence and had come to be a mere symbol, an object of 
popular sentiment among Mohammedans.® Nevertheless, in the Spain of 
Imperial’s time the independent Mohammedan kingdom of Granada still 
existed and there was a large Mohammedan element domiciled in various 
parts of the peninsula; for that reason it is otiose to say that the Caliphate 
continued to have some slight religious and social significance in Spain. 


37 Sec. Sec., Q. 118, Art. 7. 

38 Historia de Espana, Madrid, 1819, x1, 4. 

39 Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, Paris, 1678. 

40 Sec. Sec., Q. 133, Art. 1. 

‘t While pusilénime is the correct form, pusilanima is retained here, be- 
cause St. Thomas uses pusillanimus, a, um: “Pusillanimus est qui recusat 
exsequi operationem sibi proportionatam”’ (Sec. Sec., Q. 133). Dante, too, uses 


pusillanimo, a on occasion. 
* Cambridge Medieval History, Cambridge (England), 1927, 1v, 641-642. 
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Sixth serpent. 


Virtue: prudence. 

Symbol: la Asyssyna. 

Verse indicative of vice: ‘Que nunca cata do pon sus pissadas.”’ 
Symbolization: Instigators of the massacre of the Jews in 1391. 
Vice: Inconsideration—i.e., ill-considered or ill-advised judgment. 


Explanation: Asyssyna, obviously related to the modern asesino, is arbi- 
trarily used here as an adjective. Imperial seems to have taken his spelling 
from William of Tyre.“ The Diccionario de Autoridades has assasino with this 
further statement: ‘‘También se dice assesino y assi se halla en las leyes de las 
partidas (Part. 7. tit. 27. 1. 5).” 

The vice indicated here is unmistakably the Thomistic inconsideratio, as 
may be seen from the following excerpt from St. Thomas: “Sed contra quod 
dicitur Prov. IV: 25 ‘oculi tui videant recta, et palpebrae tuae praecedant 
gressus tuos,’ quod pertinet ad prudentiam. Sed contrarium huius agitur per 
inconsiderationem. Ergo inconsideratio est speciale peccatum sub prudentia 
contentum.... Unde etiam inconsideratio maxime opponitur rectitudini 
iudicii.”” The above-quoted sixth verse of stanza 43 patently refers to the 
Biblical citation contained in the excerpt from St. Thomas, and the vice indi- 
cated is, therefore, inconsideratio, or ili-advised judgment, which is also a 
‘special sin.’ 

The coupling of the thoughts assassin and ill-advised judgment tends to 
support my assumption that Imperial could have had in mind only the in- 
stigators of the massacre of 1391, and particularly the ringleader, Fernando 
Martinez, an ecclesiastical official. The first five serpents exemplified vices 
attaching to religions or person identified therewith, and I believe that 
with the sixth and seventh (vide infra) Imperial is likewise aiming at a vice 
for which a person or persons connected with the Church were responsible. 

We have already seen that Imperial deplored the unhappy events that had 
occurred in Seville in 1391 and expected that the King would punish the 
miscreants. The Archdeacon had believed in the forcible baptism of the Jews,“ 
and their repugnance thereto had been his main incentive for preaching and 
agitating against them. That Imperial was opposed to such forcible con- 
version and believed that the Jews should not be molested is evidenced by his 
having used Herengia as one of the damsels surrounding the lady Faith 
(stanza 27). In his discussion of faith, St. Thomas says“ that it is wrong to 
baptize Jewish children against the will of their parents, since the jus patriae 
potestatis, or hereditary right, would be violated by such action. Herengia 
cannot but refer to this jus patriae potestatis. Thus, [mperial’s attitude is that 
the Jews should not be molested. 


Seventh serpent. 


Virtue: temperance. 
Symbol: Sardanapala. 


*’ Du Cange, op. cit., who has more than ten different spellings. 
Sec. Sec., Q. 53, Art. 4. 


© Lea, op. cit., p. 107. 
* Sec. Sec. Q. 10, Art. 12: ‘Sed contra est quod nemini facienda est injuria. 


Fieret autem Judaeis injuria si eorum filii baptizarentur eis invitis, quia 
amitterent jus patriae potestatis in filios jam fideles. Ergo eis invitis non sunt 
baptizandi.”’ 
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Verses indicative of the vice: ‘‘De suzios vizios nunca se enfrena/E 
deleyta en ellos muy vilmente.”’ 

Symbolization: maintenance of mistresses by priests. 

Vice: lust. 


Explanation: Lust, a capital vice, is contrary to temperance.’ Sardana- 
palus, king of Assyria, was notorious in antiquity for the voluptuous life he 
led.*® Imperial uses the feminine form capriciously. The two verses quoted 
above, coupled with the connotation of Sardanapala, appear to imply the 
vice of lust. Ruy Paes de Ribera likewise qualifies lust with the same adjec- 
tive’? “En aquel ssuzio pecado/De luxuria so caydo.’”’ Dante says®® in his 
arraignment of Florence, of which Imperial’s arraignment of Seville is an 
imitation: ‘‘Non v’era giunto ancor Sardanapalo/A mostrar cid che ’n camera 
si poute.’’ Imperial seems to have in mind here the matter dealt with in the 
complaint™ which the ecclesiastical authorities at Seville addressed to the 
King during his stay there in 1396 concerning the maintenance of mistresses 
by priests. 

ARCHER WOODFORD 


Chicago 


47 Tbid., Q. 153, Art. 4. 

48 William Smith, A New Classical Dictionary, New York, 1890. 
49 Cancionero de Baena, folio 101 v. (No. 293 in Ochoa’s ed.) 

50 Pd., xv, vv. 107-108. 

5t Cf. footnote 16 
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THE STRUCTURAL MEANING OF BERTA 
DA LI PE GRANDI 


(Cod. Gall. XIII. Marciana, Venice) 


fe smage My Berte aus grans piés is perhaps the best known elabora- 
tion of the Bertha legend.' Some of the other versions,’ however, 
deserve study in their own right. Their literary appeal, peculiar to 
them and different from Adenet’s, has been somewhat underesti- 
mated. This inadequate evaluation is particularly true of the subject 
of this study, Berta da li pe grandi,* a Franco-Italian version from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the work of a grim ¢ubler,* 
who knew how to create effects of attractive repulsiveness consistent 
with his very own artistic plans.§ 

To begin with, the tone of the FI version is very much coarser 
than Adenet’s. As is well known, Berta, the heroine, has the ab- 
normality of li pe grandi. The trait is alluded to by Adenet with 
courteous discretion.* The cubler mentions it openly and frequently, 
even as a jest in the mouths of men (vss. 75, 135-138). He compares 
Berta’s shortcoming with the unengaging (small and ugly) appear- 
ance of Pepin, her future husband, and suggests that the two match 
(vss. 234-241). There is some ambiguity as to the genuine nature of 
Berta’s modesty when she yields to Pepin’s desire. The scene takes 


1 Adenet le Roi, Berte aus grans piés, ed. U. T. Holmes, Jr. (Chapel Hill 
1946). 

2 The versions are listed by Holmes, op. cit., p. 10. Especially interesting, 
the version in J Reali di Francia (ed. Gamba [Venice, 1821]), v, chap. 1-17, 
requires a study devoted to the various layers of J Reali. Another version 
relevant for the italianist is Historia d’aquilon duca di Vaviera (ed. P. Meyer 
and G. Paris in R, x1 [1882], 540 ff.). 

’ Published by A. Mussafia, R, 111 (1874), 339-364, rv (1875), 91-107. See 
Holmes (op. cit., p. 19, no. 20) for an explanation of the title as given above. 
Mussafia gives as title Berta de li gran pié. 

* Concerning the form ¢ubler, I am indebted to Professor D. E. Frierson 
for the following comment: “‘... the etymon.. . is jocularem or more prop- 
erly OF jongler. However, it could... have come from joculatore, OF 
jongleor, since the -eor regularly becomes -er in FI..... The cl was... 
repugnant ...in the middle of a word to the Romance speaker, and the 
analogy with jubilare was there..... However, ...in some forms of in- 
genuculare, cl remains. Also we find . . . bulger, which I [Frierson] amended .. . 
to cubler,”” Bracket is mine. 

’ For previous discussions of this version, cf. J. Reinhold, ZRP, xxxv 
(1911), 129 ff. and A. Memmer, Die altfranzésische Bertasage und das Volks- 
mdrchen (Halle/Saale, 1935), pp. 119 ff. 

6 Cf. A. Adler, “‘Adenet’s Berte and the ideological situation in the 1270’s,”’ 
SP, xiv (1948), 419-431. 
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place in the abode of Sinibaldo, protector of the fugitive Berta and 
a gentleman anxious to please Pepin, his Jiege. The reader knows 
that Berta has recognized Pepin as her lawful husband. Sinibaldo, 
however, is left under the impression that Berta’s compliance is 
motivated by her desire to show gratitude for his hospitality (vss. 
1034-1180). According to Adenet, Berte’s mother, queen Blanche- 
flor, is a most distinguished gentlewoman. In the FI text, the 
mother is a crude matriarch, whose husband is afraid of her. Some 
of her subjects express the hope that she may never return from her 
journey to France.’ So much for the tone in general. 

It would be easy to explain the quality of this tone on sociological 
grounds. Adenet’s verses, one might say, breathe the perfume of 
Parisian courtliness of the days after Louis IX. The ¢ubler, on the 
other hand, might seem to have responded to the robust fabliau 
spirit of town folks in Northern Italy. This would be easy to “‘sub- 
stantiate.” A good many references in the FI version to money and 
monetary values might determine the impression that, whereas 
Adenet was catering to aristocrats, the cubler sang for lower classes 
in the towns. 

Unfortunately, such confrontations of milieus would not further 
the purpose of this study, which is to find a formula inclusive enough 
to explain the literary merits of the gubler. A poem, good or bad, may 
reflect feudal or bourgeois or other social trends, yet such trends 
need not account for the poem’s excellence or lack of excellence. Ad- 
mitting that the cubler’s predisposition was bourgeois rather than 
feudal, we would still have to investigate the merits of this poem as a 
work of literature. These merits must be set forth by the poem itself, 
not by anything outside the poem, not even by references to other 
versions of the subject treated in the poem. For our purpose, the 
poem must be assumed to be a unit. If subject to aesthetic inquiry, 
this unity must be divisible into parts, yet each part must appear 
related to every other part and to the entire poem. The nature of 
the relationships of parts and the variety of these relationships 
should be indicative of artistic design, if such is to be found. Even- 
tually, it should be possible to make a statement applicable to the 
1750 verses of the poem; yet each verse ought to serve to corroborate 
the statement made about all of them. True, such claim is only a 
directive principle of interpretation, hardly ever a goal actually to be 


attained. 
Without difficulty, the development of the FI plot can be fol- 


7? Specific quotations below. 
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lowed in significant steps: Pepin’s court, a king with no wife, no 
heir (1-54); the ¢ubler’s tale of Berta (55-165); deliberation (166- 
268); departure, journey, and arrival in Hungary of Pepin’s em- 
bassy (269-331); festive reception (332-446); discussion of Pepin’s 
proposal by Berta and her parents, affirmative decision (447-554); 
the decision communicated to the royal ambassadors (555-659); 
preparations before Berta’s departure (660-681); her journey, up 
to her critical decision to let the German princess take her place 
during the night of the wedding (682-713) ; the night of the wedding 
(714-858); the false Berta’s driving out of the real Berta (859-932) ; 
Berta roaming in the woods, sheltered at Sinibaldo’s (933-1033); 
Pepin’s begetting of Charlemagne with Berta (1034-1180); the 
sending of messengers to Paris by Berta’s mother, and her decision to 
go there herself (1181—1275) ; the old queen’s departure, journey, and 
arrival (1276-1415); the mother’s discovery of the crime; with 
Pepin at her side she finds her daughter (1416-1551); the punishment 
of the false Berta (1552-1659); return of Berta’s mother to Hungary 
(1660-1750). 

The first three narrative units (vss. 1-54, 55-165, 166-268) vary 
in tone: there is the description of Pepin’s festive court, the introduc- 
tion of the whimsical ¢ubler, and the dignity displayed in the 
speeches, one by one, of the French king’s outstanding advisors. 
Yet, all those units have one structural trait in common. In each 
unit, a weighty epic setting contains a nucleus of disillusioning 
reality. Festive and princely, Pepin’s court contains a “skeleton in 
the closet,” the king’s heirlessness (vss. 10-17). The ¢ubler, who is 
acquainted with Berta, the future mother of Charlemagne, even as 
he glories in the future Carolingian empire, finds that glory some- 
what marred by his knowledge of una colsa, Berta’s foot, an embar- 
rassment (vss. 75, 135-138). Pepin himself, although so dignified, is 
short and ugly, and, therefore, is less likely to be rejected by a 
princess of imperfect physical appearance (vss. 234-241). Impressive 
shells contain somewhat less impressive kernels! Outward glory with 
a shadow inside! There is a problem. What will be the solution? The 
remaining units suggest one. It is necessary, however, to state at 
this point a principle of criticism. The remaining units of the epic 
narrative should not be valued merely as a potential development of 
the problem that has been exposed in the beginning. Each unit 
must be searched for contributions peculiar to itself. After this, the 
relationship of a unit with preceding or succeeding portions must 
be determined; for the shades of each unit may modify the coloring 
of anything that precedes or follows. 
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In the fourth unit (vss. 269-331), the story of the departure, 
journey, and arrival in Hungary of Pepin’s embassy, there is also a 
“skeleton in the closet’; namely, the reference to the embassy’s 
journey. They travel to Hungary via Lombardy (the desirable way), 
and they return via Germany, the less desirable route (vss. 311-315). 
In the poem, Germany is the country where the trouble starts. The 
opposites, “desirable shell,’’ ‘‘undesirable kernel,’ seem now ex- 
pressed as Lombardy versus Germany. In units 5-8 (the decision 
arrived at by Berta and her parents), the events are closely knit 
among each other, the unfavorable details are loosely scattered, and 
consequences drawn shed new light on the preceding units 1-3. 
Pepin’s ambassadors are festively received,—ma una colsa (vs. 
379),—there are no tables on which the sumptuous dishes can be 
served! In the course of the parley, there is much mutual courteous- 
ness, but (una colsa! vs. 412), we are told once more that the glorious 
pretender is only a little man, and that the would-be bride has a 
big foot (vs. 435). Pepin is only a little man, so says Berta’s father 
to his wife (vs. 465), so says the old queen to her daughter (vss. 484, 
517, see also vs. 592). But Berta’s shortcoming, too, is clearly in 
evidence. At Pepin’s request, the ambassadors strip and inspect her 
davante e darer (vs. 641). Paradoxically, such details provide the 
opportunity for the display of lofty attitudes. Twice, Berta’s parents 
warn their daughter that she must keep her vows of fidelity once she 
has decided to become Pepin’s wife (vss. 458-523, 660-681). Berta is 
free to make her decision in favor of or against the proposal. Her 
favorable reply, “de petito albore bon fruto se po manger”’ (vs. 538), 
shows her filial disposition toward the wishes of her generous, un- 
solicitous parents. This reply, with bonhomie, shows her awareness 
of the somewhat dubious distinction such a marriage will confer 
upon her. And yet, in view of the fact that this marriage is referred 
to several times all through the poem as the tree of Carolingian 
sovereignty (vss. 103, 113, 1151, 1170), Berta’s reply is not without 
prophetic inspiration. New meaning appears added to the persistent 
emphasis on embarrassing details. These nourritures terrestres are 
now the humble tokens of future greatness. The ruthless insistence 
on such crude details appears as the expression of people great 
enough to afford admissions of a more humbling nature. The pe- 
culiar traits of the protagonists have turned into foreshadowings of 
aristocratic uniqueness. They may be compared to details such as 
the lock of Orestes on his father’s tombstone, or Orestes’ footprints 








. 
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in the sand; tokens the Electra of Aeschylus’ Coephoroi would 
recognize as unique signs of her brother’s identity. 

Resourceful as it is in shades and moods, the tonal effect of the 
poem has not yet been fully accounted for. The night of the wedding 
(vss. 714-858) adds new shades to the picture. In the episode of his 
night with the false Berta (the German princess), Pepin minimizes 
the import of his discovery that the girl’s feet are normal! Berta 
had warned her substitute not to let him touch her, so as to avoid 
the discovery deemed fateful (vss. 808 f.). In vain. Pepin examines 
the girl’s body (vss. 836 ff.); yet, upon the discovery, he infers flip- 
pantly that “Li gublers se li dist [about the foot] por far moi irer’’ 
(vs. 840). Why would the incident be prepared for so dramatically, if 
it seems so unimportant to the man expecially concerned with its 
implications? Taken by itself, isolated, the episode of this useless 
discovery could easily seem evidence for the author’s inability 
to deal with a piece of epic tradition. From the point of view of 
narrative structure, however, the manner in which the incident is 
disposed of appears supremely significant. In the spirit of the tradi- 
tional plot, the German princess’ “normality”? could provide the 
clue to the fact that she is a deceiver. Since no such significance 
is attached to the “normal” feet at the critical moment, the ‘‘nor- 
mality’’ of the German princess is not to her disadvantage for the 
time being. Obviously in the poem the flawless one and the one with 
the flaw are interchangeable. In the poem, Berta is not “unique” 
because of her peculiar foot, one she only could have. In Pepin’s 
opinion, her value, the evidence of her identity, consists in the fact 
that he has received her dowry (vss. 841-844). As the reader has been 
trained to believe from the beginning, Berta’s peculiarity is nothing 
to be ashamed of; it can be freely admitted, it is perhaps something 
to be proud of. As the reader learns now, however, this pride should 
not be exercised beyond the level of bourgeois reasonableness. Unique 
as she may be, Berta becomes really significant only insofar as her 
material resources make her a match for the king of France. As for 
her physical peculiarity, it can only be said that the aesthetic (and, 
therefore, more truly aristocratic) ‘‘flawlessness’’ of a princess is not 
important enough (not even in the eyes of the king!) to constitute 
a distinction worth noticing. The honesty on the part of all con- 
cerned, and especially of Berta’s parents, the integrity of honest 
middle class traders, is, therefore, not only the expression of pride 
with regard to future dynastic glory, but something beyond this. 
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The impact of this honesty may now be appraised more specifically. 
It is the honesty of people who feel that they can afford to be honest 
because their confidence is not based on aristocratic aesthetics, but 
on their competence in providing the material necessities. The more 
loudly minor (“irrelevant”) flaws are admitted, the more clearly 
this confidence in things more solid than aristocratic trifles is re- 
vealed. Berta’s mother has insisted that she does not need to give 
her child to a man who, possibly, may look down on her, because 
there is enough money to live without Pepin as a son-in-law (vs. 
480). As it now appears, the mother’s point has been well taken. 
Her reasoning as a future mother-in-law has been consistent with 
the premises now shown to determine the reasoning of her son-in- 
law. 

In this interpretation, the social conditions of the fourteenth 
century are clearly in evidence: the growing confidence of the Italian 
middle class as against the declining aristocracy. However, in addi- 
tion to such information supplied from the world outside of the 
poem, there is, in the poem, the distinction between the journey via 
Lombardy, the desirable one, and the journey via Germany, where 
the trouble starts (the German princess!).* The structure of the 
poem appears conducive to creating interest in social factors, but 
the latter, as such, would not add to the value of a less skillful struc- 
ture. 

Berta is a human being whose worth consists in her competence 
on the plane of material things. The reason why she asks the German 
princess to take her place during the night of the wedding is physical 
exhaustion resulting from the long journey (vs. 794), not virginal 
fear as in the case of Adenet. Consequently, the guilt of the German 
princess does not consist in complying with Berta’s wishes, but only 
in the abuse of her advantage later on. She too moves on the plane 
of physical things, not higher than Berta. Berta herself (different 
from Adenet’s Berte) suggests that the time has come for herself to 
take her rightful place (vs. 850 ff.). The German princess pretends to 
agree, and shows herself willing to leave the bedroom (oriner, vs. 
855). In the woods, Berta does not display the prolonged develop- 
ment toward spiritual heights of Adenet’s Berte. She only begs that 
her pursuers let her live (vss. 933-949). Pretending to be a middle 
class woman, the widow of a mercaant (vs. 1003), she finds shelter, 
not with middle class people, as did Adenet’s Berte, but with a 


8 For the attitude of Northern Italy toward the declining Empire, cf. A. 
Aoren, Jtalienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1 (Jena, 1934), pp. 159 ff. 
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civaler (vs. 979), in his castel (vs. 933. See also vss. 995, 1029, 1047, 
1060, 1067, 1492, 1514, 1526, 1576.). The noble status of Berta’s hosts 
is not irrelevant. When Pepin sees and desires her in Sinibaldo’s 
castle, she complies, in order to show her gratitude to Sinibaldo, 
who, without her assistance, obviously would have difficulties with 
his liege. Sor un caro roée (vs. 1132) in Sinibaldo’s courtyard, Pepin 
begets with her the scion of Carolingian glory, Charlemagne. The 
trait of the cart is in the epic tradition. The motivation, however, 
Por li calor (vs. 1131) draws the reader back to the plane of physical 
things on which he is supposed to move in the world of this poem. 

The meeting with Pepin in Sinibaldo’s castle constitutes a re- 
sultant of all the components put to work thus far. The nobility 
(Sinibaldo, Pepin) appear unscrupulous with regard to the sacred- 
ness of marriage. Berta knows that Pepin is her husband (Sinibaldo 
had spoken of him as of the king), so she has no moral problem. She 
remains honorable, but with the calculating bourgeois reasonable- 
ness fitting the situation; she lets these noblemen believe that she 
complies with their wishes. Once more, the thought is emphasized 
that her value rests on the plane of physical things. For again, the 
king examines her; and this time he discovers the peculiarity of her 
foot (vs. 1144). Yet he is not disturbed by what should appear to be the 
clue to her identity. Again, aristocratic distinctions do not prove 
more important than the evidence that Berta is a healthy, beautiful 
girl. And yet, this is the time of the conception of Karlo li maine 
incoronée (vs. 1151)! 

The only occasion for Pepin to remember—vaguely (vs. 1495)— 
having known the girl da li pe grandi occurs much later, when Berta’s 
mother has discovered the truth about her daughter. Loudly clamor- 
ing, threatening, this mother refreshes Pepin’s memory. And what 
a mother! Before deciding to go to Paris to see about her daughter, 
the old queen had created the most awful scenes, frightening her 
royal husband, making people wish that she might never return, 
insisting that she would not spend one penny of her husband’s 
money on the expenses of the journey, that she would provide all 
out of her own purse, and meaning it. This combination of a primi- 
tive society, matriarch (vss. 1276-1415) and a fish wife, finally dis- 
covers the truth and straightens things out. Certainly, the implica- 
tions of the fateful discovery are of genealogical significance, but 
they are brought about through the initiative of a woman who 
“means business.”’ 

With the reinstatement of Berta, the major portion of the narra- 
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tive has been conducted to the dénouement. In the outline above, 
units 9-16 cover the plot from Berta’s fateful journey to the dis- 
covery of the truth in Sinibaldo’s castle. Two units remain. Unit 17 
(vss. 1552-1659) tells of the events back in Paris; unit 18 (vss. 1660- 
1750) describes the return and arrival of the old queen in Hungary. 
In Paris, the false Berta is burned at the stake, but her daughter, 
also named Berta, is treated with kindness by the reinstated young 
queen. The reader is reminded that this child is to be the mother 
of Roland (vs. 1633 ff.). The poem ends with the statement of the 
old queen, back in Hungary, that, if it had not been for her initiative, 
matters would not have been well in hand (vss. 1742 ff.). Clearly, the 
poem ends with the repetition of two emphases. Unfortunate as the 
association with the German princess has been, bourgeois reason- 
ableness avoids wholesale condemnations. On the one hand, no false 
sentimentality (burning of the impostor); on the other, no rejection 
of whatever may be advantageous in such association (the noble 
Roland a relative of Berta). The very last emphasis, however, is on 
the sense of initiative displayed by the money-conscious old “‘queen.”’ 
But for her business sense Berta would never have been recognized 
as the founding mother of the Carolingian dynasty. 

The basic premise of the FI ¢ubler is a premise based on a note of 
robustness. Once this premise is accepted—and an author has the 
right to expect this concession—the plot seems developed in terms 
of this premise. Skillfully, the picture of a robust, middle class soci- 
ety appears sketched in rough but harmonious coloring, the portrait 
of bourgeois whose goal is not yet a middle class goal as an end in 
itself, but the ability of the bourgeois to live with gentilezza. That 
such socio-cultural aims were not foreign to the society of Northern 
Italy in the Quattrocento, sociologists have been able to demon- 
strate. The FI poem of Berta is significant not only as a reflection 
of such aims, but as a composition whose skill may well be sub- 
stantiated by references to social background. This reversal of the 
common view of the relationship between poem and background 
has heen one purpose of this study. It is hoped that another purpose 
has Seen made obvious: the encouragement of treating the FI epic 
poems not only as subsidiaries of hypothetical ‘“‘reconstructions,”’ 
but as ends in themselves. 

ALFRED ADLER!° 


Central Michigan College 


® See Doren, op. cit., pp. 657 f. 
!0 T owe thanks for help to my colleague Dr. Mary M. Wills. 








RECENT GUICCIARDINI STUDIES 
(1945-1948) 


HE great interest in Guicciardini studies, stimulated by the 

publication of the Opere inedite (1857-67), has continued 
unabated till the present day, notwithstanding the recent war and 
its dismal aftermath. This is not indeed astonishing if one considers 
that the scholars most responsible for the progress in Guicciardini 
research in the past few years are the very ones who most distin- 
guished themselves therein in the 1920’s and 1930’s. These tireless 
investigators whom no external conditions have diverted from their 
labors are Paolo Guicciardini, Roberto Ridolfi, and Roberto Pal- 
marocchi. They truly deserve the gratitude of all serious students of 
Renaissance history and political thought. 


1. Le Cose fiorentine 


There can be no more fitting point of departure for this inquiry 
than to examine what constitutes a veritable milestone in Guicciar- 
dini scholarship. We refer to the first edition of Le Cose fiorentine, 
a new history,! which Ridolfi discovered some years ago among the 
great Florentine’s papers and which he was finally able to publish, 
with an informative introduction, toward the end of 1945.2 Com- 
posed for the most part from 1527 to 1531, Le Cose fiorentine were 
never completed by the author and are, hence, to a large extent 


1 A part of Book I of the Cose fiorentine, however, was published by Ridolfi 
with the title De’ Guelfi et Ghibellini in Francesco Guicciardini nel IV centenario 
della morte (1640-1940) (Florence, Centro Nazionale di Studi sul Rinasci- 
mento, 1940, pp. 14-27), the first supplement of La Rinascita. A few years 
before, Amelia Dainelli had published, without the permission of Paolo Guic- 
ciardini, three of the best harangues in the history: the one by Niccold da 
Uzzano discussing the proposed treaty between Florence and Filippo Maria 
Visconti (in Cultura, x (1931), 478-482), that of Rinaldo degli Albizzi in favor 
of, and that of Niccolé da Uzzano against, the war with Lucca (both in 
Pegaso, 111, pt. 1m (1931), 1-7). 

2 Le Cose fiorentine (Florence, Leo 8. Olschki, 1945), pp. xu +427. The narra- 
tive proper is included within pages 3 and 273, whereas the rest of the volume 
comprises discarded redactions of parts of Book I and of all the harangues, 
philological notes, and a comprehensive index. The title of the opus is not 
Guicciardini’s but Ridolfi’s. It was suggested to the latter by the opening 
sentence of the work. Moreover, it serves to distinguish it from the youthful 
Siorte fiorentine. Of Ridolfi’s previous contributions to Guicciardini scholar- 
ship, the most notable are without doubt L’Archivio della Famiglia Guic- 
ciardini (Florence, Olschki, 1931) and Genesi della Storia d’ Italia guicciardini- 
ana (Florence, Olschki, 1939). 
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fragmentary and lacunal. Therefore, as a work of historiography, 
it cannot be expected to sustain comparison with the monumental 
Storia d’Italia or even with the brilliant, though youthful, Storie 
fiorentine. And yet, it is extremely important for a better compre- 
hension not only of Guicciardini’s historical method and its evolu- 
tion but also of his political ideals and aspirations. 

Le Cose fiorentine, as they have come down to us, consist of four 
books. The first book, which is virtually in a definitive form, is a 
brief summary of the history of Florence up to the year 1375. It 
contains a critical examination of the origins of the city and its 
early institutions as well as a splendid account of the intestine strife 
between Guelphs and Ghibellines both in Italy and in Florence, a 
description which Ridolfi justly compares with the digression on the 
growth of the temporal power of the Papacy in Book IV of the 
Storia d’Italia.* The second book of Le Cose fiorentine, which is also 
fairly complete, begins with the narration of the War of the Otto 
Santi against the Papacy in 1375 and ends with the death of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti in 1402. The third book, which is largely frag- 
mentary, relates the events of Florentine history from 1402 to 1430; 
notably, the vicissitudes of factional strife in the city and the wars 
waged by the Florentine oligarchy against King Ladislao of Naples, 
Filippo Maria Visconti of Milan, and the states of Siena and Lucca. 
Guicciardini’s own notes indicate, however, that he intended to fill 
in, among others, the following lacunae in Book III: a detailed ac- 
count of the siege and conquest of Pisa (1405—-06),‘ the events 
from 1411-to 1413,5 the Council of Constance,® various occurrences 
in the war against Filippo Maria Visconti,’ a description of the sites 
of Brescia and Lucca,® a discussion of the catasto and other imposts,’ 
and the progress of the war between Florence and Lucca. As for the 


3 Francesco Guicciardini nel IV centenario della morte (1540-1940), pp. 13- 
14, 

4 Le Cose fiorentine, p. 128: ““L’anno sequente 1405 fu principio del glorioso 
acquisto di Pisa. Vedi lo stracto di Gino, Poggio, Buoninsegni, et distendi 
largamente questo acquisto et impresa.”’ 

5 Ibid., p. 141: “Ricerchinsi diligenter tucte queste cose et distinguinsi 
e’tempi, perché furono da 1’—’11 al ’14 inclusive.’’ Some of the events of 1414 
are related, however (ibid., pp. 141-143). 

6 Ibid., p. 144: ‘‘Vedi et scrivi breviter e’ progressi del concilio. . . .”’ 

7 Ibid., p. 146. 

8 Jbid., p. 194: “El sito di Brescia’’; and p. 210: “Qui cade el sito di Lucca 
et e’ progressi de’ dua campi... .” 

* Jbid., p. 203: “Che cosa sia catasto, et delle graveze arbitrarie et d’altra 
sorte.” 
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fourth book, it is almost exclusively’’ in the form of fragments and 
notes which relate to events from 1430 to 1441.According to Ridolfi, 
however, the terminus ad quem of this history is not 1441, as one 
might be inclined to believe, but possibly 1492 or 1494 or at least 
1480, as can be gathered from notebooks containing extracts from, 
and digests of, Florentine historical documents from 1442 to 1480." 

Like the Storie fiorentine and the Storia d’Italia, Le Cose fioren- 
tine are a detailed narrative of political and military events, char- 
acterized by a keen psychological analysis of the motives actu- 
ating the great personages that make history. In form and method, 
however, Le Cose fiorentine are much closer to the Storia d’Italia 
than to the more youthful composition. A comparison of the 
three histories must perforce entail a consideration of the fol- 
lowing: general outlook, language, type of events narrated; the 
use of harangues, maxims and reflections, character portraits; and 
the handling of source material. First of all, whereas the Storie 
jiorentine betray at times the optimism, the subjectivity and the 
enthusiasm of youth,” Le Cose fiorentine reveal the general pessi- 
mism of outlook, the detachment, and the restraint which charac- 
terize the Storia d’ Italia. Secondly, the language of Le Cose fiorentine, 
like that of the latter work, is generally devoid of the colorful Floren- 
tine expressions which abound in the youthful Storie. As to subject 
matter, it is natural that both Florentine histories, as is, moreover, 
the case to a considerable extent with Machiavelli’s Jstorie, should 
be more concerned with internal dissensions, factions and settle, 
intricate election procedures, changes in magistracies, etc., than is 
the Storia d’Italia. And yet, when it comes to the description of 
battles and military maneuvers, Guicciardini, fresh from his experi- 
ence at Reggio and Parma and in the field with the armies of the 
League of Cognac, is not content to limit himself to sketchy, super- 
ficial accounts as he did in the youthful Storie fiorentine. Hence, the 
Cose fiorentine contain full, detailed descriptions of battles which 
often equal those in the Storia d’Jtalia. An outstanding example is 


10 The only finished sections of Book IV are two orations: one supposed to 
have been delivered by Cosimo de’ Medici before the Signoria of Venice (ibid., 
pp. 228-232) and the other, by Jacopo Donato before the Signoria of Florence 
(ibid., pp. 234-237). 

 Tbid., pp. XXII-XX11!I. 

12 A good example is the fascination that Savonarola held for the youthful 
Guicciardini. See Storie fiorentine dal 1378 al 1509 (Bari, G. Laterza & Figli, 
1931), pp. 108-111, 121-124, 156-159. 
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the penetrating analysis of the strategy of Jacopo dal Verme and 
Gian Aguto and the minute account of the military actions culmi- 
nating in the brilliant retreat of Gian Aguto.'* Moreover, whereas 
the Storie fiorentine do not include a single harangue, the Cose 
fiorentine, like the mature Storia, abound in harangues of various 
types. In fact, the work contains eighteen orations, a greater number, 
proportionately, than the thirty in the much more voluminous 
Storia d’Italia. These harangues, which are the most finished part 
of the incomplete Cose fiorentine serve as a vehicle for the analysis 
of political events and their background and afford the author an 
opportunity for presenting the pros and cons in important deliber- 
ations.'* Furthermore, these orations, as well as the narrative proper, 
contain political reflections and maxims. Unlike the few that occur 
here and there in the Storie fiorentine, these reflections are more 
numerous, more thoughtful, more suggestive and more complex, 
and often bear a striking resemblance with those in the Storia 
d’Italia."5 As for character portraits, the case is quite different. 
Properly speaking, there are none in the Cose fiorentine, whereas 
they abound in both the other histories. The main reason for this 
may well be found in the fragmentary nature of the work. Had 
Guicciardini completed the history, he would probably have in- 
serted character portraits of such personages as the two Visconti, 
Ladislao of Naples, Gian Aguto (John Hawkwood), Niccold Picci- 
nino, the Count of Carmagnola, Francesco Sforza, Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, Niccolé da Uzzano, and Cosimo de’Medici."* Finally, in the 
composition of his Cose fiorentine, Guicciardini gives evidence of the 


13 Op. cit., pp. 103-107. 
44 There are six such orations (i.e., three pairs) in the Cose fiorentine. In the 


Storia d’Italia, however, Guicciardini evinces an even greater predilection for 
this type, since fourteen, or nearly half, of the discourses come in pairs. 

4% One example will suffice: ““Dependono le cose del mondo da tanti acci- 
denti, et perd sono si incerte che e’ giudicii che se ne fanno sono spesso fallacis- 
simi, et si vede per experientia che quasi sempre succede el contrario di quello 
che gl’huomini, anchora che savii, hanno creduto”’ (Cose fiorentine, p. 155). Cf. 
in the Storia d'Italia (Bari, Laterza, 1929), 1, 329: ‘‘. . . le cose del mondo sono 
sottoposte a tanti e si vari accidenti che rare volte succede per l’avvenire quel 
che gli uomini eziandio savi si hanno immaginato avere a essere... .”” 

16 That Guicciardini intended to include full character portraits is borne out 
by notes like the following one, after the death of Gian Aguto is recorded: 
“Dicasi chi lui fu et e’progressi, virtd et riputatione sua.’’ Moreover, although 
the history comprises no portraits, strictly speaking, it does, however, contain 
here and there phrases and sentences that deftly characterize such personages 
as Farinata degli Uberti, Gian Galeazzo and Filippo Maria Visconti, Niccold 
da Uzzano and one or two others. 
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same critical evaluation of sources as he does in the Storia d’ Italia. 
Villari, Gherardi, and Ridolfi have amply demonstrated this for the 
latter opus.'? Ridolfi’s introduction and, even more so, Guicciardini’s 
own annotations bear this out most effectively for the Cose fiorentine. 
The historian properly discards Malespini’s chronicle as untrust- 
worthy; is diffident, and with reason, of the factual material in 
Machiavelli’s storie; critically compares the texts of Poggio, 
Buoninsegni, Capponi, etc.; and rightly gives more weight to 
source documents, such as the Commissioni of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, 
the Carteggi of Piero Guicciardini, the Libro di Ricordanze of Castel- 
lani, and the Esamina of ser Tinucci.'® The conclusion to be drawn, 
therefore, from this analysis is that, at the time of the composition 
of Le Cose fiorentine, Guicciardini’s conception of historiography had 
almost evolved to the point it was to attain when he wrote the 
Storia d’ Italia. 

Nearly all students of Guicciardini would agree that his two major 
aspirations were the liberation of Italy from the foreign yoke and 
the institution of a wise, stable, and autonomous government in 
Florence.'® Of course, in his mind, freedom from the foreigner did 
not entail the unification of Italy, but merely involved a return to 
the system of balance of power developed by Cosimo and Lorenzo 
de’Medici as the guarantee of peace and the panacea for the ills of 
the peninsula. Not long before Guicciardini began to compose the 
Cose fiorentine, he had witnessed the setting of Italian liberties with 
the failure of the League of Cognac. Yet, although aware that the 
ideal of political equilibrium could no longer be realized, he still 
clung to it tenaciously, as is evidenced by his intention to continue 
his Florentine history to the times of Lorenzo as well as by the mag- 
nificent proem of the Storia d’Italia. As to his desire for an orderly, 
independent government for his native city, it was still to some ex- 
tent possible even after the siege of 1530. The question arises as to 
what regime Guicciardini preferred. He could of course never 


17 P. Villari, Niccolé Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (4th ed., Milan, U. Hoepli, 
1927), II, note to ch. x1v, bk. 2; F. Guicciardini, La Storia d'Italia, ed. by A. 
Gherardi (Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1919), I, pp. xtv—.1x; R. Ridolfi, L’ Ar- 
chivio della Famiglia Guicciardini (Florence, L. 8. Olschki, 1931). 

18 Cose fiorentine, pp. XXVIII-xxxv, and passim. 

19 See especially A. Otetea, Francois Guichardin, sa vie publique et sa 
pensée politique (Paris, Picard, 1926); V. Vitale, Francesco Guicciardini (Turin, 
U.T.E.T., 1941); E. Bizzarri, L’Jtaliano Francesco Guicciardini (Florence, 
Vallecchi, 1942). 
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stomach a truly popular polity—a conviction strengthened in him 
by the record of incompetence (at least so he believed) of the two 
Florentine Republics (1494-1512, 1527-1530). As a youth he ad- 
mired above all other forms of government the governo degli ottimati, 
the oligarchy that ruled from 1382 to 1434. To it he pays this rare 
tribute: “‘ . . . e finalmente ebbono tanti successi, e nella citta che si 
conservo libera, unita e governata da uomini da bene e buoni e 
valenti, e fuora, che si difesono da inimici potentissimi ed amplio- 
rono assai lo imperio, che meritamente si dice che quello é stato 
el pit savio, el pid glorioso, el pid felice governo che mai per alcuno 
tempo abbi avuto la cittéa nostra.’’®° Later on, however, he was to 
attenuate this eulogy in the Dialogo del Reggimento di Firenze and 
was to go even to the opposite extreme in the same Dialogo as well 
as in the Ricordi, where he declares that the oligarchical form is ‘el 
peggiore di tutti’ for Florence.” It is then quite startling that, at 
about the time he wrote this ricordo, he should be composing Le Cose 
fiorentine, which is in the main an historical tribute to the uni- 
formly wise conduct of the oligarchic regime and a eulogy of such 
ottimati as Niccolé da Uzzano, who seems to be for Guicciardini the 
very incarnation of prudence and political wisdom. Is it likely, we 
ask, that he should make the rule of the oligarchs the virtual point 
of departure for his Cose fiorentine and furthermore, take pains to 
narrate the story of their government in greater detail than any 
other if he had ceased to admire it?** We feel—and Guicciardini’s 
new history adds weight to our thesis—that in his heart of hearts 
he always preferred the main features of the governo degli ottimatz, 
but that the pressure of circumstances compelled him to suggest 
the compromise described in the Dialogo: an apparent governo misto, 
the real governing power of which, however, would be vested in the 
Senate, a body composed of a truly intellectual aristocracy. This 
aristocracy of merit would supplant that of birth since Florence 
could not countenance the latter after the upheavals of the pre- 
ceding generation. In view of Guicciardini’s contempt for the lower 
classes, however, this élite would of necessity come for the most 


20 Storie fiorentine (Bari, Laterza, 1931), pp. 2-3. 

*t Dialogo e Discorsi del Reggimento di Firenze, ed. by R. Palmarocchi (Bari, 
Laterza, 1932), pp. 22-25. 

2 Ibid., p. 98. See also Ricordi, 1, 212, in F. Guicciardini, Scritti politici e 
ricordi (Bari, Laterza, 1933), p. 333. 

3 At least half of Le Cose fiorentine—from pages 87 to 225, to be exact—is 
devoted to the regime of the ottimati. 
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part from the upper classes, and hence would constitute to a large 
degree an optimate group. With the restoration of the Medici in 
1530, an oligarchy, strictly speaking, was no longer possible. Yet 
Guicciardini could still hope to induce the Medici to allow their 
policies to be influenced, if not determined, by him and other 
“cittadini savi e ben qualificati’’ endowed with mature political 
experience. 

In short, Le Cose fiorentine, like the youthful Storia and the Dialogo 
are a fitting testimony to Guicciardini’s great love for Florence and 
to his deep respect for the traditions of his family and of those other 
casate to which the city owed so much of its glorious development. 
Furthermore, the work makes manifest his continued admiration 
for the regime of the Florentine ottimati and his abiding faith in that 
system of balance of power without which he believed Italy could 
have no peace and security. 

Needless to say, Ridolfi’s edition is done with meticulous care and 
conforms to high philological standards. In editing the text, he chose 
to preserve Guicciardini’s orthography rather than to adopt norms 
of partial modernization such as those used by Gherardi and Pani- 
gada in their editions of the Storia d’Italia. His decision was a wise 
one even though the reading of Le Cose jiorentine is made more diffi- 
cult thereby. Be that as it may, students of Renaissance historiog- 
raphy owe Ridolfi a debt of gratitude for making so important a 
work available to them. 


2. Paolo Guicciardini’s Bibliographical Contributions 


Paolo Guicciardini, zealous custodian of the traditions of a great 
family and assiduous student of his ancestor, some of whose impor- 
tant works were by him discovered and first edited, has more re- 
cently made two notable contributions to the bibliography of the 
Storia d’Italia. Thanks to his meticulous efforts, we can now be said 
to possess a complete list and a detailed description of all the Italian 
editions of Guicciardini’s magnum opus, a list free not only from the 
errors found in the bibliographies of Brunet and Graesse but also 
from those which Enrico Rostagno could not avoid in compiling 


* The more important of the unpublished works of Guicciardini which his 
devoted descendant has edited for the first time are: Ricordanze inedite 
(Florence, Felice Le Monnier, 1930); Diario del viaggio in Spagna (Florence, 
Le Monnier, 1932); and Scritti inediti sopra la politica di Clemente VII dopo 
la battaglia di Pavia (Florence, Leo 8. Olschki, 1940). 
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his diligent and commendable, though somewhat imperfect, Indice 
delle edizioni della “Storia d’Italia.”* To insure thoroughness, 
Count Paolo conducted an exhaustive inquiry, mostly by corre- 
spondence, among 67 important libraries both in Europe and in 
America. 

In his first Contributo, Paolo Guicciardini removes various miscon- 
ceptions regarding the exact number of Seth Viotti’s editions of the 
last four books of the Storia, of Jacopo Stoer’s Genevan editions of 
the complete history, of the reprints of the French translation pub- 
lished in the Panthéon Littéraire collection, and finally, of the 
Giachetti and some other Italian editions of the nineteenth century.” 
He proves beyond a doubt the non-existence of the following edi- 
tions: Viotti (Parma, 1578); Stoer (Geneva, 1639); Panthéon Lit- 
téraire (Paris, 1835 and 1839); Giachetti (Prato, 1863); Tipografia 
Elvetica (Capolago, 1835). He also corrects certain errors in Ros- 
tagno’s description of the Giachetti edition of 1861 and the Lugano 
one of 1836. 

This preliminary investigation somewhat simplified Count Paolo’s 
task in his second Contributo, which is so far the most complete 
critical bibliography of the Italian editions of the Storia. According 
to him, there are seventy-seven separate editions and reprints of 
the work: eleven of the first sixteen books, siz of the last four books, 
and sixty of the entire history.?” He further discovers that fifty-three 
of these fall into fifteen distinct typographical families, the most 
numerous one being D;: i.e., the Angelieri edition of 1574 and the 
thirteen reprints derived from it.?® Paolo Guicciardini describes in 
detail the characteristics of all these families. The new editions 
which he is the first to mention and discuss are: 1) Torrentino 
(Florence, 1561, in -8°); 2) Bonelli (Venice, 1562) ;?® 3) Ugolino 
(Venice, 1590); 4) Bettoni (Milan, 1829); 5) Borghi (Florence, 


*% This Jndice is contained in Gherardi’s edition of the Storia d’Jtalia, vol. t. 
pp. CLXVII-CLXXXV. 

*% Contributo alla bibliografia di Francesco Guicciardini (Florence, Tipo- 
grafia Giuntina, 1946), pp. 21. 

27 La Storia guicciardiniana: edizioni e ristampe (Florence, Leo 8. Olschki, 
1948), pp. 45. One must note that in his Indice Rostagno lists 70 editions (in- 
cluding Gherardi’s), but they are in reality 66 since four of them are non- 
existent, as Paolo Guicciardini pointed out. 

*8 Tbid., p. 16. Count Paolo notes that the reprints of this Angelieri edition 
are all similar, but not one is identical with any of the others. 

2* A copy of this Bonelli edition was recently acquired by the New York 


Public Library. 
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1837); 6) Mendrisio (Leghorn, 1838); 7) Svizzera Italiana (Lugano, 
1845); and 8) Sonzogno (Milan, 1899 and 1918-19). He also points 
out that there is not one, but two separate editions of the following: 
1) Kluck, Friburgo (but actually, Cambiagi, Florence), 1774-76 
and 1775-76; 2) Masi (Leghorn, 1832-34); and 3) Tipografia Elveti- 
ca (Capolago, 1832-34).*° Count Paolo’s opuscule is particularly 
valuable for its minute description of many of the editions as well as 
for the excellent survey tables at the end. It must be considered 
definitive even though we do not find in it the replies to the following 
questions of detail: 1) Do the separate 1569 and 1583 editions of the 
last four books, which Rostagno attributes to Giolito and Angelieri 
respectively, exist in actuality? 2) Is the London edition of 1822 re- 
ferred to by Rostagno a reprint of the one of 1821 or is that date a 
misprint?* Paolo Guicciardini does not mention these items at all. 

Count Paolo’s analytical bibliography is a fine beginning. Let us 
hope that it will soon be followed by a complete list of the trans- 
lations of both the Storia and the Avvertimenti and in due time by a 
bibliography of critical studies on Guicciardini, a truly vast enter- 
prise but, we dare say, a rewarding one.” 


3. Palmarocchi’s Studi guicciardiniant 


Few men alive can boast of so intimate a knowledge of Guic- 
ciardini’s work as can Roberto Palmarocchi, the scholar who has 
critically edited more of the historian’s writings than anyone else.* 
One must, therefore, expect any studies of his to be significant as 
well as authoritative. Such is indeed the case with his recent Studi 
guicciardiniani. The volume consists of six separate essays, four of 





30 We are not taking into account the Panigada (1929) and Salani (1932) 
editions since they appeared after Rostagno’s Indice (1919). 

| Storia d’Italia (Florence, Sansoni, 1919), 1, pp. CLXXII-CLXXIII, CLXXXI. 

% A fairly complete list of translations and an extensive, but far from com- 
plete, bibliography of critical studies are to be found in the author’s Francesco 
Guicciardini and His European Reputation (New York, K. Otto & Co., 1936). 

33 Palmarocchi has critically edited four volumes of Guicciardini’s works for 
the Scrittori d’Italia (Bari, G. Laterza & Figli): Storie fiorentine dal 1378 al 
1509 (1931), Dialogo e Discorsi del Reggimento di Firenze (1932). Scritti 
politici e ricordi (1933), and Scritti autobiografici e rari (1936). Moreover, he is 
in process of critically editing the important and voluminous Carteggi, of 
which three volumes have already appeared (Bologna, Fonti per la Storia 
d’Italia, 1938-39, vols. 1-11; Istituto per gli studi di politica internazionale, 
1943, vol. 11). He has also published two Guicciardini anthologies: Pagine 
Militari (Edizioni Roma, 1936) and Opere (Milan-Rome, Classici Rizzoli, 
1941-42, 2 vols.). 
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which are revisions of articles that had been previously published in 
various reviews from 1939 to 1941. Although not all of the same ex- 
cellence, they are all none the less distinct contributions. 

The first study, Stato e governo nel pensiero di Francesco Guic- 
ciardini,* is so abundant in acute observations that we can refer only 
to a few here. Palmarocchi contends that Guicciardini’s political 
thought abstractly considered is rather vague and superficial since 
he was primarily a practical man of action and not a theorist, but 
that like Machiavelli he did conceive the end of government to be 
that of assuring to the entire citizenry the free exercise of its civil 
rights. As to the Dialogo del reggimento di Firenze, which is naturally 
analyzed in some detail, Palmarocchi is convinced that it is not a 
literary pastime but a serious, practicable plan that vests the real 
governing power in an intellectual aristocracy and is only appar- 
ently a governo misto. This faith that Guicciardini manifests in an 
oligarchal scheme constitutes, in Palmarocchi’s mind, a strange and 
almost inexplicable paradox. In the first place, the great Florentine 
could never hope to attain in any optirmate regime the position of 
eminence he could easily expect in a monarchy. Secondly, his 
political insight must have made him realize that the formation of 
larger states would be an inevitable consequence of the foreign in- 
vasions, for the little republics could scarce hope to survive the im- 
pact of the great European monarchies. Palmarocchi finds the ex- 
planation for this paradox in the fact that Guicciardini, living in a 
period of transition, still had his roots in the Middle Ages. In other 
words, he still caressed the illusion that the march of history could 
be arrested and old medieval principles saved by some such com- 
promise solution as his oligarchal scheme. In short, he was “un 
politico che intravide le realta nuove che si profilavano all’orrizzonte 
del suo tempo, ma non ebbe la forza di rompere i vincoli che lo 
legavano al passato.”’*® 

The second essay, J1 concetto di fortuna,* is a penetrating study of 
the concept of fortune in Guicciardini, considered in relation to the 
vaster problem of religious and moral thought in the Renaissance. 


*% Studi guicciardiniani (Florence, Macri, 1947), pp. 9-30. This study was 
previously published as “Il pensiero politico di Francesco Guicciardini’”’ in 
Nuova Antologia, cp1x (May-June 1940), 60-69. 


% Ibid., p. 30. 
% Jbid., pp. 31-58. This essay was published as “‘I] concetto di fortuna nel 


Guicciardini’”’ in Archivio Storico Italiano, xcrx (1941), 3-26. 
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After a thorough examination of the Storia and other writings, 
Palmarocchi concludes that their author “pone come dato immuta- 
bile le limitate possibilita dell’intelletto umano . . . e ammette che 
una forza estranea all’individuo accompagni, modifichi e spesso 
annulli la sua liberta d’azione.’’*’ In other words, this external force 
to which Guicciardini usually gives the name of fortuna is so powerful 
and unpredictable that man’s virta is seldom a sufficient defense 
against it. Being, however, a man of action and a practical spirit 
rather than a philosopher and theorist, he does not concern himself 
with the exact nature of fortuna, although he does not as a rule con- 
fuse it with Providence. This is, in Palmarocchi’s opinion, the key to 
the understanding of Guicciardini’s attitude toward religion. He 
cannot accept the extreme theses of Sarri, Malagoli, and Rovella,** 
according to which our historian is, on the one hand, a devout 
Catholic and, on the other, too utilitarian and skeptical to be con- 
sidered one. Palmarocchi takes an intermediate position to justify 
whicn he divides Guicciardini’s works into two distinct groups: 1) 
the Memorie di famiglia, the Ricordanze, the Consolatoria, etc., 
which leave no doubt as to the author’s complete acceptance of the 
religious faith of his forefathers; 2) the histories, the Ricordi, and 
Dialogo, etc., in which the norms of practical life are too often sub- 
stituted for the principles of Catholicism. In conclusion, Guic- 
ciardini’s opinions concerning miracles and prayer, his utilitarian 
precepts, his justification of certain expedients for “‘ragioni di 
Stato’, his cult of honor, etc., prevent one from considering him a 
true Catholic. 

The third study, L’ambasceria di Spagna,*® contains a thorough 
analysis of the circumstances of the embassy, an examination of the 
instructions given to Guicciardini by the Soderini government, and 


37 Tbid., p. 44. 
38 Tbid., pp. 45-55. The Franciscan F. Sarri contends that Guicciardini is a 


true Catholic in his ‘‘Guicciardini e la religione,” in Francesco Guicciardini 
nel IV centenario della morte (1540-1940) (Florence, 1940), pp. 141-188. Luigi 
Malagoli, who is not mentioned in Palmarocchi’s original article, takes a 
position similar to Sarri’s in his Guicciardini (Florence, ‘“‘La Nuova Italia,” 
1939), especially chapters rv and v1. The Jesuit G. Rovella, however, denies 
Guicciardini’s religiosity in ‘Il credo di F. Guicciardini,” in La Civilta 
Cattolica, year xc (1941), vol. 1, 441-453. Rovella’s severity toward the 
Florentine is also manifest in two other articles in La Civilta Cattolica, year 
xcr (1940), vol. m1, 341-354 and vol. rv, 197-211. 

39 Tbid., pp. 59-85. This study appeared as ‘“‘L’ambasceria del Guicciardini 
in Spagna,” in Archivio Storico Italiano, xcvu (1939), 145-169. 
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a detailed account of the various stages of the legation itself. Pal- 
marocchi takes special pains to refute the charges of treason and in- 
competence preferred against Guicciardini by adherents of the 
popolani and other enemies of his. By analyzing the Florentine’s 
correspondence during the Spanish embassy*® and many other docu- 
ments, Palmarocchi is able to dispel all doubts concerning the 
propriety of Guicciardini’s behavior as an envoy and his capacity to 
foresee events and to comprehend the forces at play in the game of 
European politics. 

The following essays, La politica dell’equilibrio and Abbozzi per un 
ritratto di Francesco Guicciardini, are the only two not heretofore 
published. In the first Palmarocchi traces the development of the 
concept of balance of power in Guicciardini’s thought. He asserts 
that the concept presented itself clearly to the historian’s mind 
only after his sojourn in Spain and that it had to await realization 
until the League of Cognac. In fact, the League can with reason be 
called the final attempt to save Italian independence “con I’appli- 
cazione della politica di equilibrio nel quadro di un conflitto eu- 
ropeo.’’*' Hence, the idea of balance of power, far from being a 
Utopian scheme, was not only capable of being translated into 
action in the present, but was indeed a premature anticipation of 
the future, for it was later to become the very cornerstone of Euro- 
pean politics. In the second study, Palmarocchi sketches a psycho- 
logical portrait of Guicciardini, correlating it to convictions and 
ideas expressed in his major works. The portrait is for the most part 
the traditional one known to us all: that of a proud, ambitious, 
austere aristocrat, sincere, upright, imbued with a profound sense 
of honor, though devoid of most of the courtly graces; a practical- 
minded man of action, interested only in realities and lacking both 
in speculative capacity and in poetic imagination. Palmarocchi 
probes deeper when he observes that Guicciardini was such a man as 
to inspire esteem and admiration but not love or affection, for he 
possessed none of that “‘virtti: di seduzione che fa accettare, meglio 
che subire, la volonta di un capo.’ Palmarocchi should have gone 
further, however. Guicciardini’s single all-consuming interest was 
politics. Unlike Machiavelli he had no avocations, no outlets, such 
as literature, music or the figurative arts. Moreover, he possessed 


40 Palmarocchi had edited the entire correspondence of the Spanish legation 
just a year before (1938), in volume 1 of the Carteggi. See note 33. 

*' Palmarocchi, op. cit., p. 96. 

® Tbid., pp. 97-112 passim. 
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little if any sense of humor; and if it is true that his personality 
could not arouse love, it could, however, most certainly inspire 
strong antipathy. For these reasons and others, he was fated to be 
a sad, disillusioned, solitary man who found it imperative to write 
when he could not expend his energies in action. It seems to us, then, 
that Palmarocchi’s portrait, although a good one, is by no means 
complete. 

The last of the studies, Cento anni di studi guicciardiniani, is an 
excellent critical evaluation of the major contributions to Guic- 
ciardini scholarship from the publication of the Opere inedite to 1941, 
and not to 1947, as one might suppose. For to the original article, 
as it appeared in 1940,** Palmarocchi has added only brief analyses 
of Rovella’s articles, of the supplement to La Rinascita, and of 
Vito Vitale’s volume. Had he chosen to bring it up to date, he could 
not have failed to mention Ridolfi’s edition of the Cose fiorentine 
and the two important studies of Paolo Rossi and of Ugo Spirito.“* 
The original article evaluates more than thirty compositions which 
are indeed among the most significant contributions to Guicciardini 
research. The only important studies Palmarocchi neglects to 
mention are those of Geffroy, Orsini, and Symonds.“ 

The principal thesis, expressed or implied in all these studies of 
Palmarocchi’s is the following: Guicciardini is primarily a man of 
action averse to speculation, and his thought is so indissolubly con- 
nected with his action that it is virtually impossible to study the one 
without the other. Any study on our great Florentine, therefore, 
must not be an attempt to fit him into some philosophical scheme, 
but rather a biography of the man blended with a portrait of the 
thinker. This explains why Palmarocchi has words of praise for the 
volumes of A. Rossi, Vitale, and Otetea in particular, whereas he 
seriously objects to syntheses of Guicciardini’s thought such as 
those made by Treves and Malagoli.“ He naturally concludes that 
whoso will write the future definitive study on our historian—possi- 


48 “Cento anni di studi guicciardiniani,’’ in Romana, tv (1940), 595-604. 

‘4 Both of these volumes are referred to below. 

* Symonds’ article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th, 10th and IIth 
editions) and his treatment of Guicciardini in the Renaissance in Italy are 
especially important because they served more than any other works to 
acquaint the Anglo-Saxon world with the Florentine’s production. 

© A. Rossi, Francesco Guicciardini e il governo fiorentino dal 1527 al 1540 
(con nuovi documenti) (Bologna, 1896-99, 2 vols.); P. Treves, Ji realismo 
politico di Francesco Guicciardini (Florence, ‘‘La Nuova Italia,’”’ 1931). For 
Vitale, Otetea, and Malagoli, see notes 19, 38, 48. 
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ble only after the entire Carteggi have been published—must avoid 
“le elucubrazioni filosofiche,’’ because these “‘non ci daranno mai la 
figura intera del Guicciardini, la quale uscira fuori solo dal continuo 
raffronto degli atteggiamenti del suo pensiero con gli sviluppi della 
sua azione pratica di politico militante.’’47 Although we subscribe 
in the main to Palmarocchi’s point of view, we do feel, however, 
that the philosophical approach does render an important auxiliary 
service. Treves’ thesis of a Guicciardini “‘diplomatico,’’ Malagoli’s 
portrait of a Guicciardini ‘‘uomo delle storie,” full of the ‘‘culto per 
sé e per le cose,”’ and Spirito’s thesis of a Guicciardini continuator 
of Machiavelli’s thought and precursor of modern liberalism and 
utilitarianism, must be considered seriously if one would comprehend 
not only the Florentine’s thought but also his character and his 


actions. 
4. The Studies of Vitale, Spirito, and Bianchi 


During the period under survey there also appeared second edi- 
tions of the books of Vitale and Spirito, a reprint of an essay by 
Fubini, five new articles, and an important opuscule by Spongano. 

Vito Vitale’s Francesco Guicciardini, which originally appeared in 
1941, was republished in 1945 with no appreciable changes.‘* Al- 
though the volume is to a large extent popular in character, it is 
nevertheless a comprehensive, well-balanced study of Guicciardini 
the man, the historian, and the political thinker. Unalterably op- 
posed to the severe thesis of De Sanctis, Vitale insists that the three- 
fold ideal expressed in the Ricordi*® was no vague aspiration but a 
program to realize which the historian fought and suffered. More- 
over, Vitale presents not only a complete biography and a full-length 
portrait of Guicciardini but also a detailed examination of his major 
works. Especially commendable is the analysis of the Storia d’ Italia, 
which is properly stressed as the center of his production. Although 
Vitale’s book may contain little that is truly original, it is nonethe- 
less an intelligent synthesis of the ideas expressed in fine studies 
such as those of A. Rossi, Otetea, Fueter, Malagoli, and others. 

47 Palmarocchi, op. cit., p. 124. 

48 V. Vitale, Francesco Guicciardini (Turin, U.T.E.T., 1941, pp. 319; and 


1945, pp. 303). 

49 This triple ideal is expressed in Ricordi, 1, 14 (op. cit., p. 243): ‘“Tre cose 
desidero vedere innanzi alla mia morte, ma dubito, ancora che io vivessi molto, 
non ne vedere alcuna: uno vivere di republica bene ordinato nella citta nostra, 
Italia liberata da tutti e’ barbari, e liberato el mondo dalla tirannide di questi 


scelerati preti.”’ 
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More original, yet also more controversial, is Ugo Spirito’s 
Machiavelli e Guicciardini, first published in 1944 and reprinted in 
1945.°° The purpose of this stimulating and illuminating study is to 
assign to both Machiavelli and Guicciardini their proper position in 
the development of political thought. Spirito contends that Guic- 
ciardini is a follower of Machiavelli, for the basic premise of both is 
philosophical agnosticism and both conceive the science of praxis as 
essentially history and psychology. Yet, the younger Florentine is 
more rigorously logical and consistent than this master, since he 
divests history and psychology of any dogmatic certainty, restrict- 
ing as he does the realm of facts to recent times or almost wholly to 
the domain of his own personal experience. Spirito contends that 
Machiavelli’s ideal is la patria; but this fatherland, although it is 
felt by him as a political entity, is not determined by precise limits 
of space and time so that in the final analysis it exists only on a 
literary plane apart from reality. On the other hand, Guicciardini, 
who is endowed with a keen sense of the limitations of space and 
time, has as his ideal the ego, zl particulare, provided, however, the 
latter is consistent with honor and reputation. Spirito likewise 
maintains that Guicciardini is a utilitarian empiricist, but that, as 
he is averse to metaphysical speculation, his empiricism is of the 
sort based upon immediate experience and never becomes a philoso- 
phy of experience. Furthermore, inasmuch as at the basis of his 
ethics is the strict interdependence between individual welfare 
(il bene particulare) and the commonweal (il bene comune o univer- 
sale), Guicciardini must be regarded as a precursor of modern liber- 
alism. True, his liberalism is anti-democratic, for its goal is a hier- 
archy of values which makes imperative a government of the best 
elements in the state. Nevertheless, it is a true liberalism. Spirito’s 
opinions, which often reécho those of Ercole, are seductive and 
thought-provoking, albeit they tend at times to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Guicciardini as a thinker. There is nothing new about 
the thesis of a Guicciardini empiricist and agnostic. Somewhat 
original, however, is the thesis of his liberalism, although it is im- 
plicit in Paolo Rossi’s study on the Florentine." We are inclined to 
accept it as plausible, for it is documented by his actions as well as 


5° U. Spirito, Machiavelli e Guicciardini (Rome, Edizioni Leonardo, 1944 
and 1945), pp. 161. 

5| P. Rossi, Guicciardini criminalista (Milan, Fratelli Bocca, 1943), pp. 126. 
This fine study convincingly demonstrates how modern was Guicciardini’s 
conception of criminal law. 
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by his writings. For example, his conception of law and justice, 
which he applied with almost perfect consistency in his administra- 
tion of Papal territories, anticipates that of Beccaria and is, hence, 
largely that of modern liberalism. 

From 1945 to 1948 there also appeared five substantial articles 
either on aspects of Guicciardini’s thought or on the fortuna of his 
Storia. Jeannette Fellheimer has investigated to what extent the 
publishers of the 1587 edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles were in- 
debted to Fenton’s translation of the Storia.* Amelia Prinzivalli 
has attempted to define the nature of the political collectivity in 
Guicciardini’s thought. The present author has indicated what use 
Bacon made of the Storia and in what high esteem he held its 
author. Luigi Simeoni has compared the Florentine’s masterpiece 
with Bernardo Rucellai’s De Bello Italico and Galeazzo Capella’s 
Commentarit with the purpose of showing that Ranke was unduly 
severe and unjust in accusing Guicciardini of plagiarism.® 

The most important of these studies, however, is beyond any 
doubt the one by Dante Bianchi, whose aim is to understand the 
Florentine in relation to the epoch in which he lived, without any 
of the preconceived notions under which De Sanctis labored when 
he delineated his all too famous portrait of l’womo savio. Bianchi’s 
thesis is that a sense of insecurity and perplexity, caused by the 
constant, rapid unforeseeable political mutations that succeeded 
each other in the early Cinquecento, compelled Guicciardini to modify 
his thought continually and hence to adopt as his criterion of judg- 
ment the probable, the problematic or the reasonable. This proba- 
bilism likewise contains the basis for Guicciardini’s sophistic, his 
love for those literary exercises in which two diametrically opposed 
points of view are rationally upheld, each with an abundance of 
equally plausible arguments.*’ As Bianchi explains, the Florentine’s 


52 J. Fellheimer, “Geoffrey Fenton’s Historie of Guicciardin and Holinshed’s 
Chronicles of 1587,”’ in Modern Language Quarterly, v1 (1945), 285-298. 

53 A. Prinzivalli, La formazione della collettivita politica nel pensiero di 
Francesco Guicciardint (Palermo, Edizioni Arti Grafiche Puglisi, 1945), 
pp. 19. 

54 V, Luciani, “Bacon and Guicciardini,’”’ in PMLA, tx (1947), 96-113. 

55. Simeoni, Ranke e Guicciardini (Bologna, Coop. Tipografica Azzo- 
guidi, 1948), pp. 16. 

56D. Bianchi, ‘‘Problematica e sofistica in Francesco Guicciardini,”’ in 
Saggi di umanismo cristiano, u1 (Sept. 1948), 37-62. 

57 Ibid., pp. 57-62. Bianchi’s thesis, implicit in Emilio Bodrero’s brilliant 
discourse on our Florentine (in Francesco Guicciardini nel IV centenario della 
morte (1540-1940), pp. 29-48), finds ample corroboration in the latter’s Dis- 
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dialectic “‘si risolve in un empirismo ragionato da applicare nello 
svolgimento dei fatti, dato che é impossibile prevederli,” an empiri- 
cism which “si limita al ragionevole ma si risolve in sofisma, poiché 
la dimostrazione di ragionevolezza @ sempre possibile fornirla.’’®* 
Like many other scholars before him, Bianchi cannot escape the 
traditional parallel between Machiavelli and Guicciardini, but 
he does it much more justice than most of them. In fact, his de- 
tailed and stimulating comparison is worthy of taking its place be- 
side those made by Ercole®® and Spirito. 


5. Fubini, Spongano, and the Text of the Ricordi 


A problem seriously studied in recent years has been that of the 
various redactions of the Ricordi and their relation to the Avverti- 
menti, a collection of Guicciardini’s maxims first published in 1576 
and of which many 16th century manuscripts are still extant. All 
the editions of the Ricordi from 1857 to the present day comprise 
only two series of reflections, the one composed in 1528 and the other 
in 1530. Thomson and Palmarocchi have both advanced and de- 
fended the hypothesis that the Avvertimenti are derived from the 
1528 series, whereas Barbi has upheld the thesis that they represent 
a redaction made some years before 1528 and appreciably different 
from it.®° Barbi designates this text as A, that of 1528 as B, and that 
of 1530 as C. In addition, he discovered a collection of 29 ricordi 
that go back to 1512. To this he refers as Q'-Q? 

Now, whereas Thomson’s thesis, sustained by Palmarocchi in 
1933, has not, as far as we know, received any support from 
schelars since then, Barbi’s seductive hypothesis, however, has 
recently found favor with Mario Fubini and Raffaele Spongano. In 
a long article which first appeared in Civilitd@ Moderna in 1941 and 





corsi politici, his Accuse and Difese, and the pairs of orations in the Storia 
d’Italia and the Cose fiorentine. 

58 Thid., p. 58. 

59 F. Ercole, ‘Machiavelli e Guicciardini,”’ in Educazione fascista, vir (1929), 
660-670, 703-717 (reprinted in Pensatori e uomini d’azione, Milan, Monda- 
dori, 1935); and also his ‘“‘Guicciardini e la Ragion di Stato,”’ in Rivista inter- 
nazionale di filosofia del diritto, year xxt1, series 11 (1942), 359-420 (esp., pp. 
392-405). 

60 See N. H. Thomson’s Introduction to his translation of the Ricordi 
(Counsels and Reflections of Francesco Guicciardini, London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1890); M. Barbi, “Per una compiuta edizione dei 
Ricordi politicit e civili del Guicciardini,” in Studi di filologia italiana, 11 
(1932), 163-196; Palmarocchi’s Nota to his edition of the Scritti politici e 
ricordi (Bari, Laterza, 1933), pp. 369-385; Barbi’s reply to Palmarocchi, 
“Ancora sui Ricordi del Guicciardini,” in Leonardo, vir (1937), 223-227. 
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was republished in 1948," Fubini contends that a minute analysis 
of the style of the various series of the Ricordi amply demonstrates 
the existence of an A redaction, whose date of composition he fixes 
at 1523. Moreover, he believes that the earliest ricordi—those of 
1512 or the Q'-Q? referred to by Barbi—should be considered a 
separate series. Hence, according to him, there are not two or three, 
but four redactions: Q (1512), A(1523), B(1528), C(1530). An ex- 
haustive stylistic examination of all these and incidentally of the 
Dialogo and the Storia as well, leads Fubini to the following con- 
clusions: 1) the Q series has the immediacy characteristic of the 
Storie fiorentine and depicts a young Guicciardini steeped in the 
Florentine bourgeois tradition; 2) the A redaction reveals a more 
mature political thinker, one whose scope has widened beyond the 
narrow limits of his native city; but its style is still uncertain, and 
moreover it abounds in Latin locutions, later suppressed to a large 
degree in the B and C series; 3) the C redaction is simple in form, 
but its simplicity is not elementary, for it presupposes the revision 
and the elaboration of B; 4) finally, it is the Storia d’Jtalia that 
represents the culmination not only of Guicciardini’s contemplative 
power but also of his stylistic development. 

Raffaele Spongano arrives at similar conclusions, even though he 
attacks the problem in a fashion quite different from Fubini.® True, 
he cannot consider the group of 29 ricordi composed in 1512 as a 
real redaction of maxims, yet he does agree with Fubini that there 
is an A text, the autograph of which somehow has been lost. More- 
over, he believes that a stylistic analysis of the various series of 
ricordi not only tends to prove the existence of A, but also indicates 
that Guicciardini, as he revised each version, envisaged an ever 
stricter formulation of maxims, progressively more condensed in 
thought and loftier in tone. Spongano, however, cannot be satisfied 
with an examination based upon the analysis of style alone; and so 
he seeks more positive evidence and finds it. He carefully studies 26 
manuscripts as well as the Corbinelli and Fra Sisto editions of the 


6. M. Fubini (Spettatore), ““Le quattro redazioni dei Ricordi del Guicciar- 
dini (Contributo allo studio della formazione del linguaggio e dello stile 
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printed in Studi sulla letteratura del Rinascimento (Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 


1948), pp. 138-207. 
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Avvertimenti.® He himself is the first one to have discovered seven 
of these manuscripts, among them Vat. lat. 6159 and Borg. lat. 305, 
which, in his opinion, contain the most genuine lectio of them all. 
The evidence gathered from this investigation clearly points to the 
existence of A: e.g., the cases in which the manuscripts consistently 
differ from B are far too numerous to be ascribed to copyists; in the 
autograph of B there are sixteen cancellations, all of which corre- 
spond to the lectio of the manuscripts, a fact which manifestly 
points to Guicciardini’s having copied maxims of A into the note- 
book containing the ricordi of 1528. Now, since A does exist, the 
present editions of the Ricordi must, as Barbi maintained, be re- 
garded as incomplete and defective. Spongano contends that the 
complete critical edition of the work should assemble all the 
lectiones of a single idea and relegate to an appendix all those ricordi 
finally discarded by the author. He proceeds to take the first steps 
required for such an edition: i.e., he assembles all the texts of A that 
he can, groups them into two distinct families, compares Vat. lat. 
6159 and Borg. lat. 305 with all the other manuscripts, and lists all 
the variants of A and B. The results of Spongano’s research are 
truly noteworthy, and we express the hope that he will pursue it to 
its logical conclusion—the complete critical edition of the Ricord:. 

With this cursory examination of Spongano’s work our survey 
comes to a close. It has clearly demonstrated, we believe, that the 
harvest of Guicciardini studies for so brief a period as four years is 
a truly abundant and impressive one. Uniformly high in calibre, 
these studies constitute a real tribute not only to the variety and 
the soundness of contemporary Italian scholarship but also to the 
continued vitality of contemporary Italian esthetic, historical, and 
political criticism. 

VINCENT LUCIANI 

College of the City of New York 

6’ There are more than 26 MSS, however. In addition to the 19 referred to 
by Barbi and the 7 mentioned by Spongano, there are 10 others alluded to by 


the present author in his Francesco Guicciardini and His European Reputation 
(p. 347) and there are undoubtedly several more. 

















ALFIERI: THE EDUCATION OF A DRAMATIST 


N THIS paper I will try to sketch briefly several significant factors 

of Alfieri’s early life and character as they relate to his subsequent 
development as a dramatist and comment upon their meaning. I 
have limited myself to the outstanding influences and close at the 
moment when his mission in life is revealed to him, that is, with the 
presentation of his first play. My source of information has been his 
Vita (Firenze, 1928), accepting it as true for the most part, save 
only several of his interpretations of acts or motives. I am aware 
that the accuracy of much of this has been disputed, but it is in 
these very inaccuracies that we learn most about the real nature of 
the man. The charm of the book lies in his ingenuousness, and we 
learn most about him when he knows least about himself. He is 
eager to tell us all, but he tells us far more than he ever dreamed. 

If a survey were made of outstanding figures in the artistic world 
of the past or the present, whether in poetry, prose, or in any other 
field, I am sure that in a majority of the cases we should observe 
that a definite artistic inclination was early apparent in the in- 
dividual, and that, if the fruits of such a spirit did not appear during 
his youthful years, at least he grew to maturity in an environment 
which afforded him much opportunity to train his critical and ar- 
tistic faculties and lay by a store of knowledge and experience which 
would ripen with time. Dante, for instance, was well educated and 
deeply read in the Provengal and Italian poets. He began writing 
his own poctry at an early age and counted among his friends such 
men as Guido Cavalcanti, Lapo Gianni, Cino da Pistoia and un- 
doubtedly the great Brunetto Latini. Petrarch in his early school 
days gave definite promise of the great poet he was to be; Cicero 
and Virgil proved far more attractive to him than the carer~ of law 
which his father had planned for him. Boccaccio and Ariostv in the 
same manner rebelled against commerce and law to follow an inner 
urge which impelled them toward their true calling. Torquato Tasso 
was blessed with a poet father, and this happy circumstance, com- 
bined with his native ability and his training, certainly hastened the 
early flowering of his genius. The examples could be multiplied from 
all branches of art, in every nation and in every age, for the spirit 
of the genius is in the individual at birth, and presently it makes 
an insistent clamor to be heard. 

Alfieri does not easily fit this description—and indeed not all 
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artists do. He is one of a smaller class of individuals who, while 
possessing real artistic temperament, do not recognize it in them- 
selves at first or are prevented for various reasons from expressing it. 
His youthful education and training give little indication and 
certainly no promise that one day he would be applauded as Italy’s 
foremost tragedian. 

His father died before he was a year old. His mother remarried, 
and they all lived contentedly. But when his sister was sent off to a 
convent, Alfieri was considerably upset; and when the other children 
had gone, the solitude developed a certain melancholy disposition 
in him. At nine and a half the shy youngster found himself carried 
from his happy home and set down in the midst of strangers. From 
too much leniency and too much affection, perhaps, he was abruptly 
thrust into the cold and confining discipline of academy life. His 
was not a nature which yielded easily to restraint, and instead of 
instilling moderation and good habits, the sadly inadequate efforts 
of the school only released a rebellious and irresponsible streak in 
him and simultaneously deadened his interest in the very arts which 
could have helped him realize his destiny sooner. The limited and 
unimaginative teaching he received at the academy in Turin dulled 
rather than sharpened what juvenile interest in literature he did 
have at the time. The pupils occupied themselves mainly with trans- 
lating from Latin. Neither they nor the teachers ever saw the beauty 
of their material or knew its background of once-living men and 
ideas. Alfieri relates that he learned practically nothing in his first 
two years. During this time he displayed an eager interest in Ariosto, 
but it must be confessed that it was due primarily to a taste for 
illicit pleasure, for the pupils were not permitted to possess books. 
He obtained his four volumes of Ariosto at first by trading for them 
his portion of chicken—a Sunday delicacy in the academy—for 
several weeks. The books were discovered by a school official and 
taken from him. He managed to recover them, however, taking a 
volume at a time from the office of the sub-prior. But, once again 
in his possession, he never reopened them. He had read here and 
there in them, hardly understanding half of what he read. And 
since he was seeking primarily to follow the thread of the story, the 
constant interruptions irritated him. It is only too evident that he 
had nothing more than a school-boy’s interest in an exciting and 
entertaining story, for he perused Metastasio and Goldoni in the 
same manner, enjoying the plot, but becoming very disgusted at the 
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interruptions of the chorus in the former. He had a keen, but hardly 
aesthetic interest in the Aenetd of A. Caro. True, he possessed a 
warm interest in the leading figures; he also used it as an aid in the 
translation of some of his classroom exercises. 

It is impossible to estimate what it cost Alferi for this failure to 
receive a good education in his most formative years. It may be 
argued that perhaps such a training would have spoiled the natural 
genius of the man. Be that as it may, he himself never ceased re- 
gretting it. He developed an inferiority complex in this respect 
which was never to disappear throughout his life. It drove him to 
almost superhuman efforts to fulfill his lack, even to the point of 
devoting his whole energy to learning Greek when he was nearing 
the age of fifty. Time and again in his later travels he was to be 
brought face to face with his ignorance of even the greatest of the 
literary masters. At twenty-six he knew Machiavelli only by name; 
he had never opened a volume of Tasso before that time; and it 
was only then that he finally read Dante, Petrarch and his old 
friend Ariosto. 

The academy in Turin occupied only half of a large building. 
Across the court, and comprising the other half, were the Royal 
Theater and the Royal Archives. Here could have been a simple 
explanation for much of Alfieri’s eventual interest in the drama. The 
picture is a logical one: that of a student, fascinated by the lure of 
the theater, and with the means of satisfying his desires only a few 
steps away. Here he could have seen play after play, and been so 
imbued with a sense of drama that his lack of a more perfect literary 
training would have mattered less. But it was not so. The young 
students, he relates, were not allowed to enter the theater more 
than five or six times a year, and then only during Carnival, when 
they were permitted once a week to go in a body. 

At thirteen he was attending university classes in geometry and 
philosophy, neither of which he understood. The most that the 
classes had to offer was a brief opportunity to sleep under trying 
conditions. It was at that time that he saw his first opera. On that 
occasion he was given permission to stay a day and a night with his 
uncle, who lived in Turin, and he took this opportunity of going to 
the Carignano Theater where he heard the Mercato di Malmantile. 
The importance of the event is evident from his description: 


Il brio, e la varieta di quella divina musica mi fece una profondissima impres- 
sione, lasciandomi per cosi dire un solco di armonia negli orecchi e nella imagi- 
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nativa, ed agitandomi ogni pid interna fibra, a tal segno che per pid settimane 
io rimasi immerso in una malinconia straordinaria ma non dispiacevole; dalla 
quale mi ridondava una totale svogliatezza e nausea per quei miei soliti 
studj, ma nel tempo stesso un singolarissimo bollore d’idee fantastiche, dietro 
alle quali avrei potuto far dei versi se avessi saputo farli, ed esprimere dei 
vivissimi affetti, se non fossi stato ignoto a me stesso ed a chi dicea di edu- 
carmi. E fu questa la prima volta che un tale effetto cagionato in me dalla 
musica, mi si fece osservare, e mi restd lungamente impresso nella memoria, 
perch’ egli fu assai maggiore d’ogni altro sentito prima. Ma andandomi poi 
ricordando dei miei carnovali, e di quelle poche recite dell’ opera seria ch’ 
io aveva sentite, e paragonandone gli effetti a quelli che ancora provo tut- 
tavia, quando divezzatomi dal teatro ci ritorno dopo un certo intervallo, 
ritrovo sempre non vi essere il pid potente e indomabile agitatore dell’ animo, 
cuore, ed intelletto mio, di quel che lo siano i suoni tutti, e specialmente le 
voci di contralto e di donna. Nessuna cosa mi desta pid affetti, e pid varj, e 
terribili. E quasi tutte le mie tragedie sono state ideate da me o nell’ atto del 
sentir musica, o poche ore dopo (pp. 35-36). 


At the time of writing his memoirs, Alfieri looked back at that 
childhood emotion of his which the music stirred up and said that 
he would have responded with poetry if he could have known the 
true nature of his feelings. This would be the natural response of a 
poet—and he was a poet, conscious of himself and his ability, when 
he wrote those words. But he was not a poet at the time he felt 
those troublous sensations within him. Countless hearts before him 
and an infinite number since him will have experienced the same 
emotions in the presence of beauty. Every man who thrills to music 
is not a composer or musician; every man who is overwhelmed by 
vague longings at the sight of the wonders of nature is not a poet or 
an artist. If that were so, how many of us could not then call our- 
selves artists, poets, or musicians? No, the poet is the man among 
us who feels what every man feels, more deeply perhaps; but unlike 
other men, he has the ability to distil the essence of the poetic 
moment and present it to us, whereupon we exclaim, “How true!”’ 

As he lay on the sand of the beach of Marseilles and contemplated 
the sea and the sky as the sun went down, Alfieri remarks again that 
there he certainly could have become a poet if he could have but ex- 
pressed his thoughts and feelings. Can the difference between a poet 
and a man who is not be expressed more succinctly? Words are not 
the poet; sentiment is not the poet; nor is a combination of the two 
alone a poet. He was mistaken when he thought that all he lacked 
were the words. He was lacking in a spiritual insight which permits 
a poet to observe the eternal truth which is beauty. However, he 
seems to have taken an early step in the right direction: 
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In quel mio breve soggiorno in Cuneo, io feci il primo sonetto, che non dird 
mio, perché egli era un rifrittume di versi o presi interi, 0 guastati, e rian- 
nestati insieme, dal Metastasio, e |’Ariosto, che erano stati i due soli poeti 
italiani di cui avessi un po’ letto. Ma credo, che non vi fossero né le rime 
debite, né forse i piedi; stante che, benché avessi fatti dei versi latini esametri, 
e pentametri, niuno perd mi avea insegnato mai niuna regola del verso itali- 
ano. Per quanto io ci abbia fantasticato poi per ritornarmene in mente al- 
meno uno o due versi, non mi é mai pid stato possibile. Solamente so, ch’ egli 
era in lode d’una signora che quel mio zio corteggiava, e che piaceva anche a 
me. Codesto sonetto, non poteva certamente esser altro che pessimo. Con 
tutto cid mi venne lodato assai, e da quella signora, che non intendeva nulla, 
e da altri simili: onde io gid gid quasi mi credei un poeta. Ma lo zio, che era 
uomo militare, e severo, e che bastantemente notiziato delle cose storiche e 
politiche nulla intendeva né curava di nessuna poesia, non incoraggid punto 
questa mia Musa nascente; e disapprovando anzi il sonetto e burlandosene 
mi disseccd tosto quella mia poca vena fin da radice; e non mi venne pid 
voglia di poetare mai, sino all’ eta di 25 anni passati. Quanti o buoni o cattivi 
miei versi soffocd quel mio zio, insieme con quel mio sonettaccio primogenito! 


(p. 37) 


He does not say that upon the occasion of the composition of this 
sonnet he was seized by a powerful sentiment that sent him hurrying 
to pour out his feelings in verse. If this occurred, then truly he had 
taken a step towards the fulfillment of his destiny. If, on the other 
hand, it was only a poetic exercise, conceived with no more spirit or 
heart than, say, in the composition of a limerick, then it deserved 
no more consideration as poetry than his translated passages of 
Virgil presented in the classroom. The admiring reception he men- 
tions is no more than would greet any youth of his age who had 
composed a sonnet. The event had a great seriousness, however, in 
another respect.-Its real importance for the future of Alfieri lay in 
the harshness of his uncle, who imperiously laid a restraining hand 
upon the sensitive and timid soul of the boy; and the inward nature 
of the lad was such that he was effectually silenced for many 
years after. 

Years later, roaming through the wilds of Aragon, overwhelmed by 
the grandeur of Nature, he again was assailed by tormenting desires 
and bewailed once more his lack of ability to express them. But this 
time he was not simply the romantic dreamer-—one who yields 
easily to fleeting emotions which give rise to a thousand fantasies 
that dazzle his mind and drug his senses tiJ! all have faded away, 
leaving him empty and dissatisfied again. A deeper mood of despond- 
ency had settled upon him: 


Disgrazia mia (ma forse fortuna d’altri) che io in quel tempo non avessi nes- 
sunissimo mezzo né possibilita oramai di stendere in versi i miei diversi pensieri 
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ed affetti; ché in quelle solitudini e moto continuato avrei versato un diluvio di 
rime: infinite essendo le riflessioni malinconiche e morali, come anche le 
imagini e terribili, e liete, e miste, e pazze, che mi si andavano affacciando 
alla mente. Ma non possedendo io allora nessuna lingua, e non mi sognando 
neppure di dovere né poter mai scrivere nessuna cosa né in prosa né in versi, 
io mi contentava di ruminar fra me stesso, e di piangere alle volte dirotta- 
mente senza saper di che, e nello stesso modo di ridere: due cose che se non 
sono poi seguitate da scritto nessuno, son tenute per mera pazzia, e lo sono, 
se partoriscono scritti, si chiamano poesia, e lo sono (p. 117). 


Here Alfieri reveals that he has again made the effort—in spirit 
at least, if not in fact—to reduce his emotion to an obejctive state. 
There is a world of difference between the man who says, “I am not 
able,”’ and the one who says, “I shall never be able.” The first may 
still have a world of hope before him; the second has already re- 
nounced all hope. The youthful years of Alfieri had taken their toll 
of his spirit. 

Such were the main forces which molded Alfieri’s character in his 
youth. Who would have guessed that from that restless, violent, but 
impotent spirit could have developed a strength of will, a singleness 
of purpose and a spiritual clarification sufficient to enable him to 
become the composer of so powerful and lofty a drama as Saul? 
Certainly not Alfieri himself. His inexpressible desires, his melan- 
choly self-torment, his quixotic impulses drove him through all the 
countries of Europe in a fever of activity, trying to find release in 
wild flight from himself. But he could not escape what he always 
carried with him: a spirit struggling within him, also longing to fly, 
but to heights his poor body never dreamed of. 

The actual beginnings of his dramatic career seemed to be quite 
accidental and unforeseeable. Although he has taken considerable 
care in his Vita to make sure that his actions and his motives for 
them should be perfectly comprehensible, there still remains much 
that is remarkable concerning the transformation he underwent 
when he once began to write. Earlier he had noted: 


Una stranissima cosa perd (la quale io notai molto dopo, ma che allora viva- 
mente sentii senza pure osservarla) si era, che io non mi sentiva mai ridestare 
in mente e nel cuore un certo desiderio di studj ed un certo impeto ed effer- 
vescenza d’idee creatrici, se non se in quei tempi in cui mi trovava il cuore 
fortemente occupato d’amore; il quale, ancorché mi distornasse da ogni 
mentale applicazione, ad un tempo stesso me ne invogliava: onde io non mi 
teneva mai tanto capace di riuscire in un qualche ramo di letteratura, che 
allorquando avendo un oggetto caro ed amato mi parea di potere a quello 
tributare anco i frutti del mio ingegno (pp. 80-81). 


Love played an even more important part in Alfieri’s life than is 
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implied in this statement. He was apparently quite shy in the pres- 
ence of women, although he never admitted it, but declared, rather, 
that he avoided their wiles. He managed to do this except on four 
occasions, the last of which had a rather permanent character, since 
it comprised the last twenty-six years of his life. Love, to Alfieri, 
meant the complete surrender of heart and soul, and for that reason 
the first three affairs were tragic experiences for him. After the 
second one he even tried to commit suicide. But when he came under 
the spell of happy love, it seemed to calm much of the vague longings 
in him and permitted him a peace of mind which enabled him to 
think more clearly. 

Probably this is sufficient to account for the impulse which led 

him to write his first play, Cleopatra, for it was in the presence of his 
third mistress that he composed it. His description of the event 
gives the impression that he himself had little notion of what was 
going on within him. The occasion was an illness of his mistress. He 
had been sitting at the foot of her bed every day from morning to 
night. They didn’t talk, lest it should harm her. He says: 
In una di queste poco certo divertenti sedute, io mosso dal tedio, dato di 
piglio a cinque o sei fogli di carta che mi caddero sotto mano, cominciai cosi 
a caso, e senza aver piano nessuno, a schiccherare una scena di una non so 
come chiamarla, se tragedia, o commedia, se d’un sol atto, o di cinque, o di 
dieci, ma in somma delle parole a guisa di dialogo, e a guisa di versi, tra un 
Fotino, una Donna, ed una Cleopatra che poi sopravveniva dopo un lunghetto 
parlare fra codesti due prima nominati....E mi pare, ora esaminandola, 
tanto pit strana quella mia subitanea impresa, quanto da circa sei e pil’ anni 
io non aveva mai pid scritto una parola italiana, pochissimo e assai di rado e 
con lunghissime interruzioni ne avea letto. Eppure cosi in un subito, né 
saprei dire né come né perché, mi accinsi a stendere quelle scene in lingua 
italiana ed in versi (p. 131). 


When his mistress recovered he thought no more of his manu- 
script, and placed it under a cushion of her sofa where it lay for- 
gotten for a year. By that time he had decided to break off the rela- 
tionship which kept him bound so servilely to her, and a few days 
before they parted he retrieved his play. Shortly thereafter, feeling 
in a lonely and despondent mood, he glanced through his play 
again and was struck by the resemblance between the state of his 
heart and Anthony’s. He was immediately moved to again take up 
the play in an effort to depict more fully the passion from which he 
himself was suffering. Its completion and revision were a difficult 
labor of several months, but finally he delivered it to the players. 
On the sixteenth of June, 1775, in Turin, Cleopatra was presented 
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for the first time. A repeat performance was made the next evening. 
The reception given to his play was very warm, and as he basked 
in the light of success and glory on that evening, he stood on the 
threshold of a new life: 


Ma, da quella fatal serata in poi, mi entrd in ogni vena un si fatto bollore e 
furore di conseguire un giorno meritamente una vera palma teatrale, che non 
mai febbre alcuna di amore mi avea con tanta impetuosita assalito (pp. 158- 
159). 

That desire for fame undoubtedly must be considered the motive 
power which launched his dramatic career, and a constant spur for 
the rest of his life. Music, as we have seen, refreshed his inspiration 
and created the mood for the moment of creation. Love was the 
governor of his unstable spirit and the end of his existence, but fame 
was the justification for his existence. 

EpwIn J. WEBBER 


University of California 














LA VIRTU INDIANA BY LEOPARDI 


HE elusive manuscript of La Virtu Indiana, the first dramatic 

production of Giacomo Leopardi, has been found in a private 
collection deposited in the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 
That Leopardi wrote such a play has been known only since the 
publication in 1906 of his own Index of his writings between 1809 
and 1812! and the manuscript has had a curious history. Writing in 
1922,? Alighiero Castelli announced its discovery among the papers 
of the descendents of Don Emidio Galanti, preceptor of the three 
nephews of Leopardi, children of his brother Francesco. Castelli 
presumed that it was given to Galanti by Paolina Leopardi. In his 
article, he gave only fragments of the manuscript and appears never 
to have carried out his announced intention of publishing the com- 
plete text. By 1926, the manuscript had passed into the hands of 
Federico Gentili, who also published a critical article and an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of the text ;* but he, too, seems 
to have been frustrated in his intention. The manuscript has since 
then come to the collection at present in the Houghton Library and 
is at last presented to scholars herewith.‘ 

The play is a Christmas present from the young Giacomo to his 
father. A letter accompanied the gift, explaining in school-boy 
French how he has patterned his play after those of his father: 

[Recanati] De la Maison 24 Decembre 1811 

Tre-cher Pere. Encouragé par vétre exemple je ai entrepris d’ecrire une 


Tragedie. Elle est cette, que je vous present. Je ne ai pas moin profité des 
vétres oeuvres que de vétre exemple. En effet il paroft dans la premiere des 


1 The play, Item 39, is noted by title as a single volume of 57 pages. Cf. 
Scrittt vart inediti di Giacomo Leopardi dalle carte napoletane, Firenze, Suc- 
cessori Le Monnier, 1906. 

2 Alighiero Castelli, ‘‘Una Tragedia inedita di Giacomo Leopardi, ‘La 
Virta Indiana,’ ’’ Rass. Jtal., v? (1922), 782-786. Here the details are given 
in full. 

* “Una Tragedia inedita di Giacomo Leopardi. La Virtu Indiana,’ Nuova 
Antologia, ux1 (1926), fase. 1299 (1 maggio), 13-27. 

‘ The reader is referred to the two previous articles for the full data on 
the history of the manuscript and a description and photostat of it. The text 
is complete except for the last page; but the Prefazione permits us to foresee 
the ending. 

5 Epistolario di Giacomo Leopardi. Nuova edizione ampliata con lettere dei 
corrispondenti e con note illustrative a cura di Francesco Moroncini, Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1934ff. The letter appears in Vol. 1 and is No. 2. Moroncini 
corrects an earlier error of interpretation which referred this letter to Pompeo 
in Egitto, Leopardi’s second play, written in 1812. 
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votre Tragedies* un Monarque des Indies occidentelles, et un Monarques des 
Indies orientelles paroft dans la mienne. Un Prince Roial est le principal 
acteur du second’ entre les vétres Tragedies, et un Prince Roial soutient de le 
méme la partie plus interessant de la mienne. Une Trahison est particulier- 
ment l’objet de la troisieme,® et elle est pareillement le but de ma Tragedie. 
Si je sois bien, ou mal reussi en ce genre de poesie, ceci est cet, que vous devez 
juger. Contraire, ou favorable que soit le jugement, je serais toujours tres- 


umble Fils. JACQUES® 
La/Virta Indiana/Tragedia/di/Giacomo Leopardi/1811 
Prefazione'® 


Se non é nuovo |’intreccio di questa Tragedia, giova almeno il credere, che 
nuovo ne sia il soggetto. Un Monarca Indiano sbalzato dal suo trono vacil- 
lante, ed ucciso per mano di un traditore; un principe, che ad onta de’ Regicidi 
ascende sul soglio paterno e giunge perfino a conciliarsi gli animi istessi dei 
suoi nemici: ecco lo scopo, a cui si diriggono le parti tutte di questa Tragedia. 
Vedesi, che ella é tratta in parte dal Serse del P. Saverio Bettinelli. Ella non 
é che fondata sul vero, e adorna nel restante di quanto puo esser atto a mag- 
giormente rilevare l’empieta del traditore, o la virti del Protagonista dell’ 
azione. In essa cercai di seguire religiosamente il precetto di Orazio 

.. . Sit quod vis simplex duntaxat et unum" 

Non la formai per tal cagione che di tre soli atti. Se aleuno percid dar mi 
volesse la taccia d’importuno Novatore io non apporterei per liberarmene, che 
le parole poste dal celebre Algarotti in una sua lettera, et son le seguenti 
“Ognuno sa a mente quei versi della Poetica Latina, 

Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu 

Fabula, qua posci vult, et spectata reponi, 
Precetto, che viene da Orazio prescritto non meno per la Commedia, che per 
la Tragedia. Ora se pur vi ha delle Commedie di Moliere di tre atti, e non pid, 
e che cid non ostante son tenute buone; non so perché non vi possa ancora 
essere una buona Tragedia che sia di tre atti, e non di cinque. 

ee ese es ee Quid autem 

Caecilio, Plautoque dabit Romanus ademptum 

Virgilio Varioque? 


6 Jl Montezuma, 1799. Published: Roma, Salomoni, 1802. 

7 Il Convertito, 1800. Unpublished. 

* Il Traditore, 1803. Unpublished. 

* The date of the letter suggests that the play was composed during the 
latter half of the year: Leopardi would have been barely thirteen. It is only 
natural that he should have followed his father’s example—however untrust- 
worthy—in his choice of subject and characters. 

10 Castelli, and after him, Gentili, have reproduced the Prefazione and 
Argomento but have introduced minor changes. Giacomo, while able to spell 
creditably, seems curiously weak in punctuation. Thus, he uses a comma in 
many places where a semi-colon, colon or full stop seem called for. Much of 
the text is clear if the reader recalls this practice. But I have made certain 
additions or alterations in the punctuation in order to facilitate reading; 
there are also a few minor changes in the spelling. My only other change 
from the manuscript has been to put Leopardi’s stage directions in italics in 
the body of the text. He gave them as footnotes. 

1 It will be recalled that Leopardi had studied Horace carefully and had 
translated a part of his works. 
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E forse non sarebbe del tutto fuor di ragione, che una gran parte delle 
moderne Tragedie si riducessero a tre’ atti solamente; mentre si vede, che 
per arrivare ai cinque i pid degli autori vi appiccano degli Episodj, che al- 
lungano il componimento, e ne tolgon |’unita. E perd l’istesso Racine non 
volle distendere la sua Ester pid 1a di tre atti. Che se i Greci nelle loro Trage- 
die benché semplicissime ritennero costantemente la divisione in cinque atti, 
bisogna far considerazione, che cid non sempre torna cosi bene al nostro Tea- 
tro; non tanto perché nostro costume é il fare gli atti pid lunghi, quanto perché 
tra noi non ha luogo il coro, che appresso di loro occupava una grandissima 


parte del Dramma.” 
Fu composta questa Tragedia senza |’intervento di donne perché tale é il 


modello"™ che in essa si 6 preso a seguire, ed affinché ella sia esente dal rimpro- 
vero fatto da Voltaire alla Francia “Il linguaggio puramente amoroso ha 
sempre disonorato il teatro Francese.’’ Spero, che non sara discaro all’Italia, 
che si applichi alle sue scene cid, che il Filosofo di Ferney scrisse di quelle 
della Nazione Francese; specialmente essendo elleno debitrici di una gran 
parte della loro corruzione a quello, che solo tra i Drammatici suoi Poeti é 
capace di contrastare la palma ai Corneli, e ai Racine, che vanta la Francia 


Leopardi is perhaps over-scrupulous in acknowledging a debt to 
Bettinelli’s Serse. Here we find a monarch overthrown by a scheming 
courtier who raises a mob against him but who perishes as the king’s 
son is elevated to the throne. The basic action is similar to that of 
our play. And there are reminiscences in some of the concepts of 
character. But Leopardi has written his own play: even where the 
plots are closely similar, he has not drawn upon Bettinelli for his 
developments. I have offered in the footnotes occasional indications 
of similarity of general movement. Serse is, however, far more im- 
portant on another count, as Gentili has demonstrated: in one of the 
many prefaces which Bettinelli wrote for this work, Leopardi found 
the misunderstanding of Voltaire which he repeats in his preface." 
As for other influences on the dramatist, Gentili has examined the 
possibilities and concludes that there can have been few or none. 

It remains to examine Francesco Becattini, whose Jstoria politica 
ecclesiastica e militare del secolo xvu1 dall’anno 1750 in poi Leopardi 
found in his father’s library.» Leopardi confesses that he has 


‘2 The manuscript has here cinque, which has been crossed out, the tre 
being written in above the line. 

8 Bettinelli’s Serse. 

‘4 Gentili, loc. cit. Limitations of space prevent reproducing the explana- 
tions of Gentili at length. Suffice it for our purposes that the error is not 
imputable to Giacomo. 

18 Atti e memorie della R. Deputazione di storia patria per le province delle 
Marche, Vol. tv (1899). Catalogo della Biblioteca Leopardi. Becattini’s volume, 
published at Milan by Giuseppe Galeazzi in 1796, is listed on page 40. And 
on page 47 is listed the Venezia, 1799, edition of Bettinelli, which Gentili 
correctly assumed to be the one used by Leopardi. 
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‘“‘adorned”’ the truth, following the advice of Horace. This adorn- 
ment is significant for the light it throws upon his concept, at this 
early age, of the proper subject matter of a drama and of the manner 


of conducting the story. 
Becattini summarizes his material in an introductory statement :'* 


Similmente l’impero del Mogol fondato dal gran Tamerlano sul principio 
del secolo XV, vasto, richissimo et situato sotto il pid bel clima della terra, 
popolato da circa novanta milioni di abitanti, appunto verso il 1750 provd 
i disastri i pid spaventevoli e divenne un teatro di orribili tragedie. Muhamed- 
Cha,'’ che vi regnava da quasi trent’anni (pronipote dell’illustre Imperatore 
Aurang-Zeb, il quale sul terminare del decorso secolo avea non meno di Luigi 
XIV diffusa la sua fama fino agli estremi confini del mondo, e si era reso for- 
midabile a tutte le nazioni) sottratosi appena dal potere del predetto feroce 
conquistatore Koulikam, provéd il dolore di vedere i suoi primi sudditi ribel- 
larsegli contro, armarsi delle sue proprie beneficenze, divenire altretanti 
Sovrani ne’ governi ad essi affidati, ed in fine morir par mano de’ suoi ministri, 
lasciando a suo figlio una Monarchia scossa fino da’fondamenti, un’autorita 
senza forza, e un dominio che si estende appena alle due eapitali di Agrae 
Delhi, e senza altra rendita, ed esercito se non quello che contribuir gli vogli- 
ono i possessori dell’Imperial dominio. Tale 6 lo spettacolo che ci offre il 
Mogol o sia |’Indostan e che merita di esser conosciuto. 


He continues, giving the story in some detail, which we may résumé 
as follows: 


After a disastrous sack of Delhi in 1739 by the invading Koulikam, the 
useless and weak Muhammed-Cha is placed upon the throne and is forced 
to accept as prime minister Nizam, who has helped the invading Persians. 
When Koulikam dies in 1747, Muhammed allows his hatred for Nizam to 
appear. The latter decides to stir up the Maratha, traditional enemies of the 
kingdom, to invade the territory. He intends to take advantage of the ensuing 
confusion to conspire against the life of the king and his son, Ahmet. When 
news of the invasion reaches the capital, Ahmet obtains permission from his 
father to head the defending army and leaves with it. Nizam sends along 
conspirators who have sworn to kill the young prince; but some of them are 
so impressed by his behavior that they reveal the plot to him! Ahmet orders 
the execution of the others; but, meanwhile, the remaining conspirators in 
Delhi murder his father. Ahmet is victorious over the Maratha and returns 
to Delhi, where he cleverly pretends to refuse the throne. In this manner, he 
leads the remaining conspirators to relax their vigilance. Late at night, he 
calls them in, one by one... and has them assassinated! But the wily Nizam 
has sought security in Golconda.'* Later Ahmet sends an army against him 
and succeeds in having him killed. Despite this vigorous start, Ahmet gradu- 
ally degenerates and is finally murdered.'® 


16 Vol. m1, lib. 1, pp. 83-84. 

17 It will be noted that Leopardi has taken liberties with the spelling of 
names of persons and places. 

18 This is the name used by Becattini and Leopardi. It corresponds roughly 
to the Deccan. 

19 Modern historians have established a very different picture of the actual 
events, so that present-day reference works are useless in attempting to piece 
together the somewhat confused tale as Leopardi tells it. 
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Leopardi transferred the scene of the battle to Delhi itself, with at- 
tendant changes in the role of Ahmet. Perhaps the greatest loss is 
that he seemed unable to make use of the nobility of Ahmet’s con- 
duct as a motive for the revelation of the conspiracy: Osnam, who 
betrays it, is less effective in the drama than were his real counter- 


parts. 
Argomento 


Avendo il celebre Conquistatore Tamas Koulikam Sofi di Persia sparso il 
terrore delle sue armi per tutto l’Oriente giunse per mezzodi esso ad impa- 
dronirsi del regno del Mogol, e reso avendolo al suo trono tributario, e sog- 
getto, ne lascid la debole, e vacillante corona al Monarca allora regnante 
Muhamed principe dotato di buone qualita, ma incapace di reggere il freno 
di una Monarchia.?® Cid diede occasione a Nizam Viceré di Golconda di 
tramare al misero Ré una congiura, che avea per fine la sua morte, quella 
di Amet-Schah suo figliuolo principe assai di lui pid degno di governare, e lo 
stabilimento di una Republica, capi della quale esser doveano i perfidi congi- 
urati. Sollevaronsi in questo tempo i Maratti, che desiderosi di preda corsero 
ad invadere il misero regno del Mogol.** Mise in piedi Muhamed un armata 
per opporsegli ma scoppiando tosto il fuoco della congiura egli fu messo a 
morte salvo restando il principe Amet-Schah, il quale avvertito della medesima, 
e giunto non essendo a liberare il suo genitore venne nondimeno a fine di farsi 
egli stesso dichiarare Sovrano di tutto il Mogol. 


V. Beccattini. Storia Politica, Ecclesiastica, e Militare del secolo 
decimottavo. Lib. i. 


The style of the play—it is best to admit it?—is eminently that 
of a school-boy. Some of the other early Leopardi productions” pre- 
figure to some extent the later poet; this seems hardly the case with 
our play. The vocabulary is often limited: certain phrases recur far 
too often. Or, a typically juvenile fault, there are frequently too 
many adjectives, too many exclamations. The lyric genius which 


20 Cf. Becattini, pp. 85-86: “[|Koulikam]...deliberd di restituire lo 
scettro a Muhamed, Principe vile, disattento e incapace di governare, sicuro 
che un Monarca di tal carattere non sarebbe mai per lui formidabile né in 
grado di vindicarsi. Riprese il vinto Imperatore il comando, ma il suo trono 
era gid scosso da’fondamenti...” 

*1 Tbid., p. 89: Nizam has persuaded the most important Raja to conspire 
“|, . per avere in mano i pil certi mezzi per la riuscita del regicidio, fermossi 
in quell’adunanza di invitare i Maratti a piombare addosso all’Impero con 
tutte le loro forze.’’ Nizam succeeds by promising them booty. 

# Gentili, loc. cit., finds much to admire in certain passages. I have indi- 
cated some of these in the footnotes. 

*% M. Giachini, La poesia di Leopardi fanciullo (fino al 1811). Con appendice 
di poesie inedite. Centenario leopardiano 1837-1937, Palermo, Trimarchi, 


1937, 
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flickers intermittently in his other verse composed around this time 
is here obscured by the subject—a political drama—in the classic 
form. And there is no suggestion, here or later in his life, that 
Leopardi had the special gifts requisite to the composing of dramatic 
characters or to handling them on the stage. But if we cannot admire 
the result of Leopardi’s labors, we may, however, remain dumb- 
founded before a youth of thirteen who can conceive and execute as 
tremendous a project as a three-act tragedy. 

Drama intrigued Leopardi at intervals for the next ten years. 
The year following the composition of La Virtu Indiana, he wrote 
Pompeo in Egitto,** again a free adaptation of historical fact. Once 
more we find the language and versification essentially weak, al- 
though some passages do occur to relieve it. Many of the themes of 
La Virtu Indiana reappear in this new play: the fear of an imminent 
attack, the laments over a hopeless defense against superior forces, 
the condemnation of fear in a valiant man, even the betrayal by a 
trusted confidant. Many of the phrases which are used too often in 
the first play recur in the second, and some lines, which I have in- 
dicated in the footnotes, are closely similar. And the same lack of a 
sense of the theater and its demands characterizes the work. 

Yet Pompeo in Egitto is not Leopardi’s last attempt to write a 
play. In 1816, he began a five-act tragedy, Maria Antonietta® and, 
later, he worked on a play to be entitled Telesilla and prepared the 
drafts of a few scenes for an Erminia. He also thought of an Jfigenia. 
The theater, for which he prepared his first long work, and to which 
he returned several times in the next decade, was clearly a tempting 
medium to Leopardi. 





Interlocutori 


Muhamed Imperatore del Mogol. 
Amet-Schah Figlio di Muhamed. 
Nizam Viceré di Golconda. 
Zarak Confidente di Muhamed. 
Osnam Confidente di Amet-Schah. 
Ibraimo Confidente di Nizam. 
Guardie, e Soldati. 
La scena é a Delly capitale del Mogol nel palazzo imperiale. 


* A. Avoli, “Pompeo in Egitto, Tragedia inedita di Giacomo Leopardi,” 
Gli Studi in Italia, v1, 753-793. Reproduced, essentially verbatim, in book 
form with the same title, Roma, Befani, 1884. 

% The extant fragments are published in Scritti vari inediti... noted 


above. 
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ATTO PRIMO. 
Appartamenti Reali. 
Scena Prima 
MvuHAMED, e NIZAM. 


Mw. Ah nd, mio fido,* del mio cuore oppresso 
L’affanno mitigar tu cerchi invano, 

Il mio regno cadra, troppo di forze 
Manca, e d’ardire il popolo smarrito: 
In quel funesto d},?’ che d'armi vide 
Cinto, e d’armati Koulikam feroce 
Trionfar vittorioso, e dure leggi 
Imporre al popol mio sconfitto, e vinto, 
Vacilld questo trono, in fronte mia 
Tremé, si scosse la regal corona, 

E Il’onta, e il danno ne risente ancora. 
Tutto geme il Mogol; piange la Sposa 
I] perduto consorte, Orfano cerca 

I] fanciullo infelice il caro Padre; 
Manca aratore al suol, guerriero al campo; 
E qual presidio, o Numi, e qual difesa 
De’Maratti al valor, del cielo all'ira 
Oppor possiam? 

Ni. Pur non é si funesta 
Del tuo regno la sorte, armate schiere 
Fremer vidi in Delly, battaglie, e sangue 
Sospirare anelar; picciolo é vero 
& il numero de'tuoi, ma troppo ad essi 
Cede ne l'opre di ladroni imbelli** 

Lo stuol confuso, a lui ruina e morte 
L’esercito minaccia, al suo valore 
Sol si ricerca un duce. 

Mv. Or vanne adunque, 
Di prode condottier gli uffici adempi. 
Delle mie schiere a te consegno il freno,”* 
A te mio fido, tu le reggi, e sappi 
Gli animi avvalorar, lo sdegno accendi. 
Del gran Timur, di Tamerlan feroce, 


% Bettinelli’s Serse opens with a similar device: ““No, Megabizo..., 


Lor rammenta i! valor, l'opre ricorda 
Del forte Aurang, che tanti regni, e tanti 
Popoli uni del nostro scettro al vasto 
Possente impero; del mio soglio infine 
La difesa tu sii, te miri, e tremi 
In mezzo a l’armi la nemica turba. 

[Parte] 


Scena Seconda 
Nizam, e IBRAIMO. 

N1. Opportuno tu giungi; arride, amico, 
La sorte a’miei disegni; ignaro pone 
Il Monarca in mia man del regno intero 
I] fato,** ed il destin; duce son io 
Dell’adunato stuol. 

Is. Che narri? 

N1. Ei stesso 
Pose pur or nelle mie mani il freno 
Dell’esercito tutto, egli confida 
Veder per le mie cure a’piedi suoi 
Chieder pace, e perdon lo stuolo avverso, 
Ma la sua speme, o fido amico, é vana. 

A volger l’alme de’guerrieri armati 
Al nostro intento, al sospirato fine 
Tutto impiegar saprd, promesse, inganni 
Lusinghe, e frodi, e di mie cure il frutto 
Vedrai ben presto; Osnam s’appressa, io parto, 
Di lui frattanto il cuor con arte, o amico, 
Tu guadagnar procura, a noi sommo 
Utile ei fia se dell’arcano a parte 
Venga per opra tua. 
[Parte] 
Scena Terza™ 
OsnaM, e IBRAIMO. 

Os. Dunque non erra 
II] volgo intimorito, e il nostro regno 
Dovra dunque, Ibraim, cader di nuovo 


9 


but in his opening scene we find the traitor, who is exposing his desire to a 


confidant. 


27 The sack of Delhi by Koulikam, some ten years before. 
28 Becattini, p. 89: ‘(The Maratha] . . . formé un’armata di dugento mila 


ladroni, che addirittura presero la strada di Delhi... 


” 


29 Here Leopardi begins to depart markedly from Becattini in search of 
those ‘“‘adornments’”’ of which he speaks in the preface. Nizam, in fact, had 
withdrawn to his province of Golconda, because Muhamed had shown his 
hatred for him. Actually, Ahmet-Shah requested and obtained the post here 


accorded to Nizam. 


30 Here the manuscript has JI sorte (probably miscopied from two lines 
above) which is then crossed out and replaced by the present word. 

31 Osnam will play, in this scene, the typical role of the confidant. His ig- 
norance of the state of affairs serves as an excuse to narrate them. Leopardi 
may have been drawn to the device by its use in Serse, where Megabizo, too, 
must be told about the conspiracy; he, too, promises full aid. 
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Sotto l'armi nemiche? e ancor non resta 
Pago del nostro sangue il rio destino?™ 

Is. Nd, non temer, da te dipende, amico 
La tua difesa. 

Os. E qual difesa a l'ira 
Sottrar ci pud delle nemiche schiere 
Se d'armi manca, e di guerrieri il regno, 
Se trema il popol tutto, e ne la fuga 
Solo é posta ogni speme? 

Is. A te non manca 
Che voler la salvezza, e salvo sei. 

Os. Ma qual via di salute offresi a fronte 
D’armato stuol, di furibonde schiere 
A inerme regno, ed a’guerrieri imbelli? 

Is. Del Monarca il perire a noi sol puote 
Sicurezza arrecar. 

Os. (Che ascolto?) 

Is. Invano 
Salute altronde cercheremmo,* i] fato 
Di Muhamed, e di sua prole a] regno 
Sara difesa, e scampo; odi, né l’alma 
Da importuna pieta turbar ti lascia. 
Cid, che giova a noi lice. II fiero stuolo, 
Che minaccioso in ver Delly s'innoltra 
Sol preda cerca, e assoggettar sol brama 
Al suo comando del Mogol il regno; 

Ei strage non desia del rege il fine, 

E del germe Regal solo é suo scopo. 

A cid chi oppor si puote? il ferro indarno 
Contro le ostili furibonde schiere 
Lampeggierebbe in nostra man, di forze 
Troppo il nemico, e di valor prevale 
All’esercito imbelle, in cui riposta 

E la speme del volgo; inutil frutto 
Sarian di cid funeste stragi, e sangue, 

E pianti, e grida, e luttuoso orrore: 

Sol del Monarca il fato al nostro regno 
Lo scampo arrecar pud; per nostra mano 
Egli adunque cadra vittima, e preda 
D’inevitabil morte: ai Duci avversi 

E palese l’arcano, e tutto a noi 

Lice sperare; in nostra mano il freno 


Sara del regno tutto, e forse il giogo 
Scuoter potremo un d!.. . ma qual sul volto 
Turbamento appalesi? e quale 


Os. Indarno 


Cerca il mio cuore alla smarrita mente 
Richiamare i] dover, le sacre leggi, 

I diritti del giusto; indarno, io cedo, 

In me vedrai, non dubitar, de'tuoi 

Il pid fido compagno avrai me duce; 
Ne’'tuoi perigli ognor di questi a parte 
Mi scorgerai tuo difensor, tua guida .. . 


Is. Questi moti del cuor seconda, o amico, 


Mostra la sorte a noi benigno il volto. 
Dello stuol, che in Delly s'arma, e s’aduna 
Pendon dal voler nostro i moti, e l'opre: 
De'guerrieri, e di noi Nizam é duce, 
Nizam, che regge di Golconda il freno; 
Tutto é propizio ai nostri voti: io parto, 
Tu co'detti frattanto, e l'opre in nostri 


Disegni secondar procura. 
[Parte] 


Scena Quarta. 
OsnaM solo.® 

Oh Numi, 
Qual mai funesto orrore il cuor m'ingombra! 
Che ascolto, oh ciel, che vedo? @ questo il suolo 
Che mi dié vita, in cui bambino appresi 
Il giusto, il dritto, ed il dover qual sia? 
Di belve furibonde, e tigri ircane 
Non é questo il ricetto? ove t'ascondi 
Sconosciuta virtude? ah tu fuggisti 
Da queste terre, ed in tua vece il trono 
Tra noi fondar l'ambizione, il vizio 
L’empietade, il delitto . . . e tanto adunque 
Tanto in odio a voi siam, Barbari Numi? 
Che far degg'io? dunque svelar l'arcano, 
Dunque di certa morte io debbo espormi 
Al periglio fatal? . . . dunque tradire 
La fede, l’onesta . . . lungi da questo 
Smarrito cuor, da quest’oppresso spirto 
Immagini abborrite; Amet il tutto 


2 Becattini, p. 90: “Subito che . . . si diffuse la voce della marcia di questi 
formidabili nemici, si sparse ovunque il terrore e la costernazione rammentan- 
dosi con dolore le sciagure sofferte dieci anni addietro nell’irruzione de’ Per- 


siani.”” 
33 Compare Pompeo in Egitto: 


Salute cercheremmo 





. altronde invano 


I, ii 
% In this development, Leopardi departs radically from Serse. Megabizo 
has no scruples, and the plan to which he is being initiated is not treason. 
35 Serse, in similar fashion, has here a speech in favor of Spartan virtue as 
opposed to Persian luxury. Gentili finds particular merit in the opening nine 


lines. 














144 ITALICA 


Or or sapra: Nizam s’appressa, intanto Senno, e valor s'impieghi. 
Ricuopra un doppio velo i dubbj miei. Os. I cenni tuoi 
: Si eseguiscano adunque, ognor vedrai 
Scena Quinta. Questa man, questo ferro a te soggetti. 
N1zaM, e detto. Ni. Taci, il Rege s'appressa, egli tra poco 


Os. Amico, hai vinto d’Ibraim le voci.* Pid Rege non sara. 


Noti me fero i tuoi disegni, e in essi 
+e mes Scena Sesta. 
Ben ravvisai del tuo gran cuor ]'immago; 


Del tuo fido il parlar trionfa in questa MUHAMED, e detti. 


Incerta mente, che riscossa alfine N1. Pronto adempii*® 
I suoi dubbj scaccid: fedel compagno Signore, il tuo comando, arde, ed anela 
Sempre a lato mi avrai ne’tuoi perigli; L’armata turba, e minacciosa attende 
Questa mia destra, e questo ferro ognora Le squadre ostili, in campo or or vedrai 
Pronti saranno al tuo volere. Schierato il popol tuo, sconfitto, e vinto 
NI. Omai L’avverso stuolo, e in nere spoglie avvolto 
Io pid non bramo, o fido amico, indarno A te bagnar di mesti pianti il piede. 
Il nostro arcano a te saria nascoso. S’arma, e freme la turba, a noi prepara 
M’é noto il tuo valor: perduto avremmo Fausto avvenire il ciel. 
Tacendo ogni opra tua; vindice invitto Mv. Quanto t’imposi 
Sarai di liberta, che troppo, o amico, Eseguisti, o mio fido, or dimmi, e dove 
E a nobil cuor la servita penosa,?7 L'inimico s’asconde? é lungi ancora 
Omai quel tempo giunse, in cui cadranno Da queste mura il turbine di guerra. 
De’ Maratti lo stuol di gid s’appressa O minaccioso inver Delly s'innoltra 
Infranti i lacci alfin di vil servaggio: Il furibondo stuol? 
A queste mura, e di guerrieri, e d’armi N1. Giace par anche 
Al cenno mio cinto vedrai fra poco In ozio molle il campo ostil, né mosse 
Il palagio Regal.** Contro il Regal ricetto il passo ardito; 
Os. (Cieli, che ascolto!) Nemiche insidie, impreveduti assalti 
Nr. Il Monarca ed Amet or or saranno Ei non paventa, e a questo regno ei spera 
Ambi preda di morte. Impor fra poco vittorioso il giogo. 
Os. E tanto adunque Vano pensier! di cheta notte oscura 
Convien |’'impresa accelerare? Al tacito silenzio, all’ombra amica 
N1. Or fora N’andrem, se il brami al campo, ivi tra i] cupo 
Perigliosa ogni tregua, @ breve, il sai Sopor tranquillo, e tra l’opaco orrore 
Il popolare ardor; potria fra poco Ogni difesa inutil fia, né alcuno 
Spenta cader delle mie schiere in petto Pur rimarra del campo ostil, che giunga 
La fiamma, che destar volli pur ora Nunzio fatale al patrio suol. 
Ad esse in sen; forse potria l’arcano Mv. Mio fido, 
Trasparir de’nemici a l'occhio attento; La provida tua mente, il tuo valore 
Fatal sarebbe ogni ritardo, il vedi, Abbastanza m’é noto, in te ravviso 
A’ miei disegni, e tutto a noi promette Degli avi tuoi la gloriosa immago 
Fausto destin se ne la pronta impresa Quanto dicesti adempio, e questo intanto 


% In Serse, Bettinelli, with perhaps a more delicate touch, does not have 
Megabizo volunteer his services; he waits to be asked, but then makes a 
similar promise. 

37 Giachini, op. cit., draws attention to a love of liberty which appears in the 
other juvenile works. Against this background, it is ironic that only the traitor 
in our play makes use of the appeal of liberty and then only for fraudulent 
purposes. 

38 As Nizam has prepared all the details and tells the plan to Osnam, so 
Artabano tells the situation to Clearco in Serse at about the same point in the 
development of the play. 

39 This phrase, often followed by ‘quanto imponi”’ or “quanto imponesti”’ 
recurs far too often, either to indicate the obedience of a servant or as a 
means of telling what has happened or been done. In Pompeo in Egitto, 
Leopardi continues to abuse it. 
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Degno ricevi del Regale affetto, 
[Si toglie la spada del fianco, e la da a 
Nizam.] 
Questo in tua man degli inimici a fronte 
Acciar lampeggi di ruina, e morte 
All'esercito ostil nunzio egli sia: 
Or vanne, amico, a]l’adunato stuolo 
Sian cenni i t uoi consigli e ognun ravvisi 
I] mio nel tuo voler.# 


[Parte] 
Scena Settima 
OsnaM, e NIZAM. 
Os. (Misero! ignora 
Di quest'empio i disegni.) 
Ni. In quale ei giace 


Ingannevole error! vedra ben presto 
Balenar quest'acciaro agli occhi suoi; 
Nelle mie cure egli confida, e d'esse 
Vedra fra poco il non bramato frutto; 
Tutto é compito, omai l’'amico stuolo 
Solo un mio cenno attende, e cinte or ora 
Queste mura saran d’armi, e d’armati: 
Regnar vedrai su gesto suolo alfine 

La patria liberta; nulla s’oppone 

Mio fido ai voti miei. 


Os. Ma come, 0 amico, 


Giunger del rege a fronte? in sulle soglie 
Del presidio regal come ingannare 
L’armi potrem, la vigil cura? 


N1. Invano* 


Veglia il nemico stuolo, all'urto orrendo 
Di mille flutti, e mille all’acque in mezzo 
Come resister pud debil naviglio? 

Nd, non temer, mio fido, al cenno mio 
L’armi disponi, e il generoso ardire: 
Quel di rammenta, in cui ti vide il fiero 
Tamas superbo di valor, di sdegno 
Acceso in volto, de’suoi fidi a fronte 
Per la patria pugnar; quale in quel giorno 
Ruotasti il ferro, e qual di mille turme 
L’urto sprezzasti, e vincitor l’acciaro 
Spingesti a ber degl'inimici il sangue. 

Il Perso il dica, e de lo stuol nemico 

Il valoroso duce, ei, che degli avi 
Emulator di sue guerriere imprese 
D’ogn'intorno spandea la fama, il grido, 
Qui di sua gloria il fin, qui di sue gesta 
L’ultima meta, ed il confine estremo 
Veduto avria, se degl'ingiusti Numi 

La pietade, il valor placar potesse 
L’inesorabil cuor. Mio fido, all'uopo 
L’ardir richiama, che in quel di funesto 
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Per la patria mostrasti, il ferro tuo 
Vindice sia di libertade, e atterri 
Quanto ad essa s'oppon; trafitto cada 
Della patria il tiranno, e sorga alfine 
Su questo suol la liberta bramata. 

Os. Quanto m'imponi adempird. Non have 
Uopo quest’alma all'operar di sprone, 
Della promessa fede ognor, mio duce, 


Esecutor fedele Osnam vedrai 
[Pa rte ] 


Scena Ottava 
N1zaM solo. 


Si parta omai, nell'adunato stuolo 
Scintilli alfin la conceputa fiamma 
Nulla s'oppone al mio desir; fra poco 
Nizam regnar. vedra sul patrio soglio, 
Ministra al suo voler la turba istessa 
Ch'a ricovrar la liberta s'accinge. 
Estinto il rege, e della regia stirpe 
L'odiato germe dal molesto freno, 
Del supremo poter libera invano 
Esser confida l'ingannata plebe. 
Il mio disegno ognun frattanto ignori 
Sicura al fin bramato apre la via 
L’arcan, che dell’autor s'asconde in petto. 
All'impresa io mi accingo, al rege istesso 
Terrore alcun non destera ne |'alma 
Delle turbe il tumulto; ad arte io finsi 
Lungi da queste mura il campo ostile, 
E d'invitto valor di schiere accese 
Pronte al notturno assalto; incauto, ei giace 
Di cieca notte in tenebrio sepolto 
S’affretti il suo destin; vittima ei cada 
Alla sognata liberta, che invano 
Cerca commosso il volgo; io parto, e voi, 
Favorite i miei passi, amici Numi. 
[Parte] 
Fine dell’Atto Primo 


ATTO SECONDO, 
Scena Prima. 
ZaRak solo. 

Che ascolto? e tanto adunque in Regal cuore 
Pud d'un empio oppressor |'arte, e la frode? 
Nizam, che di Golconda il popol tutto 
Gemer vede al suo pié, Nizam, che in petto 
Cotanta ambizion fomenta, e pasce, 

Nizam dunque vedrd, Nizam istesso 
Dell'adunato stuol reggere il freno, 

Ed in sua man di questo regno intero 
La sorte io scorgerd? prostrato, e vinto 


‘© Leopardi’s departures from historical fact have forced him to have 


Muhamed address this speech to Nizam. It would make more sense and per- 
haps be more effective if it were addressed, as in fact its equivalent must have 


been, to his son, Ahmet. 


*! Gentili particularly admires this speech. 
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Gl insulti io soffrird di lui, che sempre 
S’oppose al mio voler, di lui, che solo 
Brama ottener del regio cuor l'impero? 
Ah nd, che ver non fia: nascer vedrassi 
Del fausto suo destin la sua sventura. 
Di Muhamed nella delusa mente 

D'un empio ingannator |'inique frodi 
Svaniranno al mio dir; Nizam lontano 
Alle mie cure oppor nulla si puote; 

I] suo partir s'attenda, i miei disegni 
Ora tacer convien, vana ogni speme 

Si renderila, se all'inimico sguardo 
Giungesse a traspirar. 


Scena Seconda. 
MUHAMED, € detto. 


Mv. Nulla, o mio fido, 
A desiar mi resta, armansi @ gara 
Le radunate turbe, a’ venti esposto 
Brilla il regal vessillo, il segue, e freme 
Il minaccioso stuol; sua guida or ora 
Nizam sara deg]'inimici al campo, 
Nizam cui sol delle guerriere squadre 
11 valor noi dobbiamo, a cui del regno 
La difesa dovrem. Vedrai fra poco 
Vinta, e dispersa la nemica turba, 
Incolume il Mogol, salvo il mio trono, 
E forse un di potrem di questo regno 
Armati oltrepassar le fisse mete, 
Forse il popolo ostile... . 


Za. E in Nizam dunque 


Tanto, o Signor, confidi? 


Mv. In lui del regno 


EB riposta ogni speme, alto valore 

A provido consiglio in lui s'accoppia, 
E qual mai rinvenir duce pil degno 
Tra’ miei fidi potrei? 

Za. Di troppo avvanzi, 
Signor, perdona, la tua speme, il forte 
Armato stuolo ostil, se a noi concede 
Fausto destin di superar, saranno 
Paghi del regno i voti, indarno il ferro 
Spinger vorresti al suol nemico in seno; 
Lo spavento, il terror, l’orrore, il lutto 


Del tuo regno rammenta; il ferreo giogo, 


Che imperiosa al popol nostro impone 
La nemica Ispahan, come ad un tratto 
Scuoter potrem? de la giurata fede 
Come violar le stabilite leggi? 

Come del popol tutto? ... 


Mv. Ah nd, di questo 


Smarrito cuor con s! funesta immago 


42 Surate (Surat) is an important seaport some 600 miles southeast of Delhi 
and has only recently been displaced by Bombay as the chief port on the East 
coast. Maratha raids, begun under Aurangzeb, had become more than annual 


Mv. 


ITALICA 


Non accrescer, mio fido, il grave affanno: 


Troppo il dolor del popol mio m’é noto. 
De’ Maratti i] destin, del regno i! fato, 
Dubbioso pende dell’armate squadre 
Da l’opposto valor: vinto, e sconfitto 
L’amico stuol, fra le ruine avvolto 

Il mio regno sara: dispersa uccisa 

De’ Maratti la turba, al fausto raggio 

Di felice destin, d’amica sorte, 

Da le ceneri sue sorger vedrai 

Lo smarrito valor, l'ardir perduto 
D'Omar nel popol tutto; il ferro, il fuoco 
Spinger potremo allor de la nemica 
Persia guerriera in sen, fiaccar l’orgoglio 
Degli alteri Sofi, scuotere il giogo, 

Che insoffribil ci opprime, e in ogni dove 
Lo spavento arrecar, l'orror de l|'armi. 
Ah de’miei voti il suon propizio ascolti 
Benigno il ciel, di tanti mali ah giunga 
Il sospirato fin; cadano infranti 

I lacci, che di crude, aspre ritorte 
Stringono il popol mio .... 


Scena Terza 
Amet-Scnag, e detti. 


Am. Padre, che ascolto? 


De’ Maratti lo stuol s'appressa omai 

A queste mura, e gid Surate, ed Agra* 
Preda son de’nemici, il tutto cede 
All’ostile furor, Bengala istessa, 
Bengala un di s} forte al fiero scontro 
Abbattuta cadé, stride per anco 
Dell’altera Golconda intra le mura 

La crepitante fiamma, il popol tutto 
Atterrito sen corre, e cerca invano 
Nella fuga lo scampo, il ferro, e l’armi 
Abbandona il guerrier, Nizam iatesso, 
Nizam,® che sol ne’timorosi petti 

Il valor suscitd, l’estinto ardore, 

Nel commune spavento, egli pur anche 
Attonito, confuso accoglie in petto; 
Un indistinto orror s’aggira, e scorre 
In mezzo a |’armi, ed all’altrui terrore 
Mal pud arrecar conforto. 


Misero regno il rio destin cotanto 
Veglia infelice a’nostri danni? oh cielo, 
Chi ci difendera? chi del mio trono 

Il sostegno sara? l’'armato stuolo 
Timido ci abbandona, il duce istesso, 
Ei, che pur ora con sicuro aspetto 


by the time of the play. Agra is a bit over 100 miles southeast of Delhi. 
4’ The manuscript here has Egli, crossed out with Nizam written in. 





E tanto, o Numi, 
Dunque in odio a voi siam! dunque di questo 
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Salvezza promettea di questo regno 
Al popolo infelice, egli smarrito 

Al terror si da in preda, e cerca infido 
Scampo al furore ostil.“ 

Am. Signore, ah quale 
T’ingombra il cuor di regio spirto indegna 
Vergognosa vilta! s'inoltra @ vero 
L’armato stuol di queste mura a fronte, 
Ma non siam vinti ancor, nd, non si ceda 
Si tosto al rio destin, questo il peggiore 
Saria de’nostri male; il tutto puote 
Inconcusso valor, delle nemiche 
Armate schiere a fronte il nostro ardore: 
L'opre di questa destra or or vedrai. 


Scena Quarta 
IsRarmo, e detti. 

Mv. Che mai reca [braim? 

In. Signor, s'avvanza 
De'Maratti lo stuol ver queste mura; 
Armi, faci raccoglie, e or or saremo 
Assaliti in Delly: nunzii pur ora 
Giunser dal campo esploratori, e a noi 
Noto fero il periglio. I tutto a l'uopo 
Nizam dispose omai, ferrate sbarre 
Assicurar l’aenee porte“ a l’alte 
Mura difesa, e scudo in su |'eccelsa 
Munita torre spaventoso orrendo 
Sta il fulmine di guerra, in ogni dove 
Sicura offre Delly la fronte altera 
A l'inimico stuol, ma incerta ancora 
Tra speranza, e timor dubbiosa pende 
La turba armata, ogni terror da |'alma 
Del timido guerrier solo potria 
Togliere il regio aspetto; ah, gli smarriti 
Animi a confermar vieni tu stesso, 

Te brama il popol tutto. 


Mv. Ebben si vada; 
S'appaghi il tuo desir. 
Za. Seguirti anch’io 


Vud ne Il'utile impresa. 

(Andiamo, é@ questo 
De'nostri voti il fin: sara fra poco 
Privo di rege il regno). 


[Partono Ilbraimo, Zarak, e Muhamed.} 


Scena Quinta. 
OsnaM con spada nuda, e Amet-Scrau 


Os. Ah fuggi, o Prence, 


Da queste mura un tetro orror di morte 
Minaccia i passi tuoi, questo, che impugno, 
Funesto acciaro del tuo sangue asperso 
Nizam gia volle, in lui confida in vano 
Il genitor deluso, a l'empie turme 

Il varco egli aprirA, cadra trafitto 

Per di lui mano i] rege istesso, in preda 
Te pure ei brama a cruda morte acerba; 
A me l'impresa ei confidd, l'orrendo 
Attentato crudele invan cercai 

Di palesarti, ognor me volle allato 
L'iniquo traditor, l'infide schiere 

Ei guadagnar gia seppe, ed in brev'ora 
In sua mano sara del regno il freno, 
Omai.. 


AM. Che ascolto! qual profondo abbisso 


D’iniquita, d’orror s’apre ad un tratto 
D'innanzi a gli occhi miei! quai mostri 
asconde 

Nel suo seno il Mogol! . . . Barbaro cielo! . 
Misero Padre! . . . egli pur ora in braccio 
Al periglio fatal . . . ma dove, o Numi, 
Dove il valor sen fugge? . . . andiam, si serbi 
Al trono il rege, il genitore al figlio, 
La mia vita si sprezzi, e solo, oh cieli, 
Solo il padre si salvi... 

[Trae la spada.]} 


Scena Sesta. 
Soldati in lontano, e detti. 


A l’armi, a l'armi. 


Os. Quai voci! 
Am. Amico, andiamo, il grido @ questo 


De l'esercito ostile, é giunta omai 
L’ora estrema per noi, moriam da forti. 
Scampo al perir non v’é: con fermo petto 
Il periglio s’affronti; il regno, il trono, 
Con noi commune abbian la sorte, allato 
Ambi cadrem trafitti; altra salute 
Non resta a noi, che il non sperarne alcuna,** 
Non pid si tardi, andiamo. 

[S'incammina seguito da Osnam.] 


“4 Serse, II, vii, shows Serse lamenting and confused on learning that Dario 


still lives. While the scene may have suggested the present one to Leopardi, it 
is noteworthy that he did not borrow any details from Bettinelli. 
‘6 This phrase, which was used only three lines above, recurs too many 


times in the play. 
4 Compare Pompeo in Egitto: 


Feree sbarre di gid le aenee porte 


Assicurar... 


‘7 This note of sacrifice of self for father is present in Serse, 1v, v, when 
Artaserse strives to find Dario in order to calm the mind of his father, Serse. 
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Scena Settima 
ZABAK con spada nuda, e detti. 


[Trattenendoli.] Oh Dio, fermate, 
Dove il passo volgete? ah tutto innonda 
L’orrore, il lutto, lo spavento, il sangue; 
Gia fu Delly, furo i Mogoli, e il grande 
Onor del nostro nome, il tutto cadde 
Allo spirar d'avversa sorte ovunque 
Scorre il barbaro acciaro armati, ed armi 
Versa il campo nemico, empio, e ribelle 
E stragi mesce, e vincitore insulta 
Nizam crudele, per sua man trafitto 
Giace 14 nel suo sangue.. . 
AM. Ah taci, intendo,*® 
Il genitor perl; misero Padre! .. . 
Monarca sventurato! ah questo dunque 
Si riserbava a’tuoi funesti giorni 
Lacrimevol destin! questo di tante 
Sventure esser dovea la meta estrema!.. . 
Prence infelice! ah se di questo sangue 
Non giunse il prezzo a liberarti, avrai 
Da questo ferro ampia vendetta; a l'opra, 
Miei fidi; andiam, del nostro rege inulta 
Non sia l’acerba morte; 2 l’ombra afflitta 
Vittima cada il traditor crudele, 
Seguite i passi miei. 

[Vuol partire seguito da Zarok, eda Osnam.| 





ITALICA 


Il ribelle s'atterri. 


N1. Io non vi temo. 


[Amet-Schah, Osnam, e Zarak vanno contro 
di Nizam, il quale difendendosi, dopo breve 
contrasto é@ disarmato e circondato dalle 
guardie.}* 


Am. T’arrendi, o traditore, a carcer tetro 


Costui si guidi, e voi seguite in tanto, 

Amici, i passi miei; mostra la sorte 

A noi men truce il volto, andiam, si corra 

Su le sue traccie, e vincitori, o vinti 

A pit temerci il fier nemico impari. 
[Parte Nizam da un lato tra una parte delle 
guardie, e dall'altro Amet-Schah, Osnam, e 
Zarak seguiti da un altra parte delle mede- 
sime.] 

Fine dell’ Atto Secondo 


Attro TERzo. 
Scena Prima. 
AmetT-Scuag, ed Osnam. 


Os. Pronto adempli quanto imponesti; omai 


Liberata é Delly da l’armi ostili. 

A noi la sorte arride; il fallo suo 
Poiché Nizam mird, di ferri cinto 
Conobbe, ed emendé lo stuol ribelle, 
A l’amico il nemico unito, e misto 
Mal poté far difesa; ovunque in preda 


ae A pavido timor trafitto cadde 
NizaM con spada nuda e detti. De’ Maratti lo stuolo® insiem confuso 
N1. [Trattenendoli.] Prence, t’arresta. Delle fedeli schiere, e delle ostili 


L’opra é compiuta; del Mogol il regno 
Pid tiranno non ha; vittima ei cadde 
Alla nascente libertade, al giusto 
Commun desio, che a ricovrar ci spinge 
Cid che ragion, cid che il diritto implora; 
L’armi deponi, al vincitor t'arrendi, 
In mio poter tu sei. 
AM. _Barbaro, e tanto 
Ardisci in faccia al tuo Signor? nemico 
Al cielo, in odio al mondo, a quest’albergo, 
Scellerato, t'invola, il nero spettro 
Ch’esangue, e mesto a te s'aggira intorno: 
Chiede vendetta, e non la chiede invano. 
A la pugna, miei fidi, olA guerrieri, 

[Alle guardie.] 


Scorre tra queste mura il nero sangue. 
Esulta il popol tutto, abborre ognuno 
L'iniquo traditor; di labbro in labbro 
Gia vola il nome tuo; solo fra tanta 
Gioja confuso, e mesto infra l'oscure 
Spaventose tenebre, in carcer nero 
Geme d’aspre catene avvolto, e stretto 
L’empio ribelle; ad ora ad or sul suolo 
Lo sguardo affissa, e ne ritrae di sdegno 
Acceso il cuor tra le focose vampe 
D'indomito furor; la terra, il cielo™ 
Malvagio accusa, e la nemica sorte 
Maledicendo irrita, al volto, al crine 

E danni arreca, ed onte, e brama ognora 
Fuggir se stesso, e ove fuggir non trova. 





48 Gentili notes the Virgilian reminiscence: 


SARA Nn an 


—e 


Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem 
Aen., 1, 354 ’ 
In Pompeo in Egitto, Leopardi carefully notes such paraphrases and cites the 
original lines of the Aeneid. Cf. 1, vii. 
49 Leopardi is too young yet to handle this note. 
5° Tt is not made clear how Nizam made so serious a miscalculation—or : 
whence Ahmet derives this unsuspected power. 
5! This inversion recurs too frequently. 
5? Gentili draws attention to this and the ensuing eight lines as indicative 


of the future genius of the poet. 
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Am. Del delitto fatal, mio fido, é questo 


Non insolito effetto, i rei sopporta 
Felici un tempo il ciel, ma orrenda piomba 
Sul colpevole alfin vendetta atroce. 
De’malvagi la speme infida e vana 
Qual nembo si dilegua, e qual procella 
A lo spirar d'amico vento, o quale 
Candida neve suole allor che sparge 

Pel liquido sereno i raggi suoi 

L’eccelso astro del di; non grida invano 
L’oppressa alma virtude, o la violata 
Sincera fé; de le lor voci il suono 

Al ciel s'innalza, e su l'iniquo capo 
Piomba orribile® alfin l'ira divina. 

Del delitto fatal vendetta atroce 

Ella ritrar sapra. Si parta intanto, 
L'opra si compia omai; Surate, ed Agra 
Gemon per anco a |'inimico in preda. 
Forse potrian del fuggitivo stuolo 

Farsi amico ricetto; al regno, al trono 
Periglioso cid fora; i stanchi io vado 
Guerrieri a radunar,®™ se a le mie cure 
Fausto arride il destin, de’ fidi acciari 
Al balenar d'ostili turme or ora 

Scevro il Mogol vedrai. 


[Parte} 
Scena Seconda 
IBpRaAIMO, ed OsNAM. 
In. (Numi, pietade, 
Che incontro é questo mai!) 
Os. T'avvanza, il passo 


IB. 


Perché confuso arresti? 
(Oh Dei! soccorso, 
Aita, oh cieli.) 


Os. E qual ti tinge il volto 


In. 


Insolito pallor? quello non sei 

Che con tranquillo aspetto e sangue, e morti 
Mirar potesti, a cui de'regi il fato 

Ombra mai di pieta, d'orror, di tema 

Destar non seppe in cuor? quell'alma invitta 
Qual turbamento opprime? 

Osnam, deh taci, 
Non rammentarmi il mio delitto, ah basti 
Violata aver la fé, Nizam tradito; 
ee 


Os. Che parli, infido? ah nd, de’ sacri 


IB 


Augusti nomi d’onesta, di fede 

Non abusar cos}; quello tradii, 

Che il suo Signor tradi; di fé mancai 

A chi del Rege suo violé la fede. 
Rammenta il tuo delitto; i falli tuoi 

In pria conosci, e quindi il mio condanna. 
. Ah taci, Osnam non pid, confuso io sono, 
La mia colpa conosco, aprirsi io miro 


A'piedi miei d’iniquita, d'orrore 
Funesto abbisso, al tuo parlare io cedo 
Che risponder non sd, di quanto oprai 
L'empietade m’'é nota. Ah nel tuo petto 
Si celi il mio fallir, l’'ascoso arcano 
Non palesar se a cruda morte in preda 
Un misero non brami A'piedi tuoi 
Supplice io son, [S'inginocchia.] se de'miei 
pianti il suono 
Commuoverti non sa ti muova almeno 
La pieta, la virtd ... 


Os. Sorgi, Ibraimo, 


Mal conosci il mio cuor, fido il mio petto 
L’arcano serbera finché fedele 

Al tuo Signor sarai; la spada ultrice 
Nunzia del giorno estremo agli occhi tuoi 
Balenera, se al tuo Signor malvagio, 
Iniquo traditor farti ardirai 


De la giurata fé. 
[Parte] 


Scena Terza 
IpRaArIMo solo. 

Misero! ah dove 
Tenti fuggir, dove involarti al nero 
Spaventevole orror, che dogn'intorno 
Ti circonda, t’opprime? ah questo cuore 
Pid riposo non ha; dopo il mio fallo 
Pace pid’ non ritrovo; a’ sguardi altrui 
Ascondermi vorrei, vorrei celarmi 
A’ Numi, al cielo, a questa terra istessa, 
Iu cui l’odiate io bevo aure di vita, 
In cui d'ingrata luce i sensi miei 
L'astro del di rischiara. Ondeggia incerta 
Quest’alma mia tra mille affetti; ascolto 
Chieder vendetta il nero spettro orrendo 
De l’estinto morarca; il volto io miro 
Di squallido pallor coperto, il sangue 
Veggio grondar da lo squarciato petto, 
Brandir la destra ignita spada, orrendo 
L’acceso sguardo sfavillare ...ah ferma... 
T’arresta ombra fatale, il pianto mio 
Se a placarti non val, del mio delitto 
Questo mio cuor sapra ritrar vendetta. 
Ei de la colpa la funesta immago 
Fara presente ognora a gli occhi miei; 
Ei di morte l’orror, de’Numi I 'ira 
Ritrar sapra ne la smarrita mente. 
Ei lacerar co’barbari rimorsi 
A se stessa in orror |’alma infelice ... . 
Implacabil destin! . .. Misero Prence!... 
Sventurato Ibraimo! . . . Andiam, si fugga 
Da queste mura, e me raccolga amico 
L’adusto Caffro, o la deserta arena 
Del Libico confine, o la sassosa 


53 Note, twelve lines earlier, ‘‘orrenda piomba.”’ 
5 The awkward word-order in this and the preceding line reminds us of the 
extreme youth of the author. 
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Araba terra, o per lioni orrenda 
La Numidica piaggia . .. Oh Numi, ah dove 
Dove fuggir me stesso? . . . ah tronchi alfine 
Morte fatal cosi funesti giorni; 
(Trae la spada.} 

Voi quest’ alma accogliete, ultrici larve, 

[In atto di ferirsi.] 
E voi d Averno orrende, atre tenebre .. . 
Oh ciel! ...qualeun s’appressa, ah questo 

ancora 

A compir vi volea le mie sventure. 

[Ripone la spada.} 


Scena Quarta 
ZaRAK, e detto. 


Za. Pid non si tema, amico, a un colpo istesso 
Cadde abbattuto il gemino periglio; 
Langue da’lacci stretto in carcer nero 
Di Golconda i] tiranno; in fuga volto 
Lo stuol nemico al non temuto assalto 
Ver Satarah® s'i¢ia. D’Amet al brando 
Tutto ceder mird Delly superba; 

Per di lui man piagato estinto cadde 
De la sconfitta avversa turba il duce, 
Egli al Mogol salute, al popol tutto 
La bramata arrecd salvezza amica, 

Ei de lo scosso trono, egli del regno 
Sovrano a un tempo, e difensor si fece; 
Nulla a temer ci resta. Agra, e Surate 
Obblia lo stuol fuggente, i passi suoi 
Seguir guerrieri eletti, e a noi recaro 
Cosi grata novella: alfin si mostra 

A noi propizio il ciel. 

Is. Stupido io sono. 
Qual novo ordin di cose a un tratto io miro 
Cangiar del regno il deplorando aspetto! 
Dal feroce Persian domato, e vinte 
Il capo ei piega, e d’Ispahan sopporta 
11 duro giogo; # le ruine insulta 
Il Maratto guerrier del regno oppresso, 
E qual torrente impetuoso atterra 
Quanto a lui si fa innanzi, il regno intero 
Cede al furore ostil, Delly superba® 
Apre a'nemici il varco, armato cerca 
Lo stuol ribelle il suo sovrano a morte. 
Cinto é il regal palagio, e mentre il tutto 
Contro il Mogol congiura, un colpo solo 
Rende al regno la pace, il rege al trono. 

Za. Ibraimo, non pid, l’unico germe 
De la stirpe regal sul trono avito 
Oggi innalsar convien; vanne s'aduni 
Or de’ Raja lo stuol tra queste mura: 
Cid brama, e chiede il popol tutto. 

Is. Io corro 
Suoi voti a secondar, sara fra poco 


Am. Or vanne adunque 


Pago per la mia cura il suo desio. 
(Quanto costi al mio cuor cura nemico!) 
[Parte] 
Scena Quinta 
ZARAK solo. 


Tutto @ compiuto; alfin par l’armi istesse, 


Che il suo braccio impugnéd, vinto pur giacque 
L'infido traditor; dai lacci stretto 

Ei gema in preda al cupo orror, che inspira 
Del delitto l'immago; ei, che pur ora 

In sua mano vedea del regno intero 

La sorte, ed il destin, sconfitto or giace 
Al mesto affanno, ed al terrore in braccio. 
Da Ioscure tenebre ove sepolto 

L'infelice riman, le glorie ei vegga 

D'un odioso nemico, e il fren, che resse 
Gia la sua mano un dil, reggere ei veda 
Con augurio miglior colui, che un giorno 
A sue frodi, cedé ]'ingiusta palma. 

Se tanto a le mie cure il ciel concede 

Fia compiuto il trionfo; Amet s’appressa, 
Al desiato fin tutto s’impieghi, 

Cada l'orgoglio alter, veda il nemico 

In oltraggiato cuor l'ira, e lo sdegno 
Quanto possa a’suoi danni, e voi porgete 
Or l'adjutrice destra, eterni Numi, 

A si giusto desio. 


Scena Sesta 
Amet Scuag, e detto. 


Za. Quanto imponesti 


Pur or Prence eseguii, pronto a’tuoi cenni. 
D'Ibraim per le cure or or vedrai 
L’augusto stuol de’ Raja; il popol tutto 
Cid richiede, e desia, ciascuno esulta 
De'suoi regi in mirar l’unico germe. 

Fra la gioja comun sol geme afflitto 

Di Golconda infelice il popol mesto, 

Egli per man del traditor crudele 
D’argento spoglio, e d’oro in preda a l’empio 
Inimico furor scorrer gid vide 

Per le sue messi i] sanguinoso acciaro 

Del Maratto guerrier, l'edaci fiamme 
Golconda incenerir, le patrie mura 
Distruggere, atterrar sul lungo solco 

De l’arator la speme.... 


1, 


Tu regger sappi di Golconda il freno, 

Tu ricondurre al popolo smarrito 4 
La sospirata pace; il suo conforto § 
Ei riconosca in te; dalle ruine 
Sorga l’arsa cittade, al campo incolto 

Ritorni l’arator, torni il guerriero { 
A l’armi abbandonate, in ogni ciglio 


56 Satarah (Satara) is nearly 800 miles from Delhi, lying to the southeast of 


Bombay. 


% Delly superba occurred some twenty lines above. 
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Tergasi il pianto alfin, cessi sul labbro 
I] dolente sospir, dai mesti petti 
Fugga l’affanno, e il duol... 

Scena Settima 

OsnaM, e detti. 


Os. T'affretta, O Prence, 


Del regno i voti a secondar, ciascuno 
Te sul trono desia, cinto é d'intorno 
Quest’albergo regal d’ansiose turme, 
De’tuoi fidi lo stuol®’ tra queste mura 


L’onor del regno, del sovran, del trono, 
Della patria custodi, ecco il fatale 
Funesto giorno, in cui cader distrutta 
Dovea Delly per man ribelle al suolo. 
To la serbai, dagl'inimici acciari 

Salvo torna il Ré vostro, io rendo a voi 
De la stirpe regal l'unico germe; 
Trovar da insidie, e tradimenti stretto 
Altro scampo io no sd; spira per anco 
Chi ribelle, e infedel me brama estinto. 
Nel periglio fatal rifugio io cerco 

Sol tra’sudditi miei, se fidi in petto 


Gia raccolto t’attende, ogni ritardo 
Fora al popolo oioso. 

AM. Amici, al trono 
Ecco io m'invio, me scorgera fra poco 
Sommo Prence, e Signor |’ Asia guerriera: 
Deh voi lieve rendete, eterni Numi, 
D’una corona a questa fronte il peso. 

[Partono.] 


La fé serbate ad un sovran dovuta, 
Soccorso, aita a! vostro Ré porgete. 
Is. Felice regna, o prence, avrai quest’alme 
Ognora a te fedeli, in nostra mano 
Sol lampeggiar vedrassi i] fido acciaro 
De’tuoi dritti in difesa, e mai non fia 
Scossa la fa, che con sincere voci 
Tutti al tuo scettro, al soglio tuo giuriamo. 
Am. Ed io lo giuro al ciel, che m'ode; ognora 
A me sacri saran del regno i dritti, 
Dell'orfano infelice, e del pupillo 
Farmi padre io saprd, difesa, e scudo 


Scena Ottava 


Gran sala riccamente adobbata con Trono in 
fondo, e seggiintorno: avanti a questi i Rajain 
piedi. Amet Schah si asside sul trono, intorno 
a cui si schierano le guardie. Raja siedono: tra De l'oppresso innocente, e a l'uopo il freno 
di essi Ibraimo, Osnam, et Zarak. Costringere allentar. [Alle guardie] Si guidi 


Am. Anime eccelse, a sostenere elette intanto 
Our manuscript lacks the last page or so of the text. Leopardi’s 
Prefazione speaks, however, of a “‘. . . principe, che . . . giunge per- 
fino a conciliarsi gli animi istessi dei suoi nemici.’’ We may assume 
that Ahmet pardons Nizam as the play draws to its close. 
B. F. Bart 


Pomona College 








5? The manuscript has here l’acci, crossed out and lo stuol written in. 

















IL SORRISO NELLE PROSE LEOPARDIANE 


ARRA uno sforzo o un artificio per amor del singolare e dell’in- 

solito creder di notare nel Leopardi—sinonimo anche tra il volgo, 
si pud dire, di pessimismo—accenti ironici 0, pil: ancora, umoristici. 
Si sa tuttavia che |’ironia e l’umorismo non sono affatto incompati- 
bili con la tristezza e con la malinconia. Abbiamo, é vero, l’umorismo 
“‘lieto,” il quale rileva i lati ridicoli degli uomini per farne una cari- 
catura che desti il sorriso: un esempio moderno, preso a caso, 
Dekobra. Senonché per umorismo sg’ intende piuttosto quel ‘‘colore’’ 
letterario che, destato un fugace sorriso, fa poi scuotere il capo e 
meditare sulle piccolezze e sulle miserie degli uomini: esempio 
Gorki. Sorriso che vela una pacata tristezza, quindi, é spesso l’umo- 
rismo; raramente sorriso schietto; riso mai, altrimenti dovremmo 
parlare di comicita. Analogo discorso, o quasi, per |’ironia. 

Se assurdo sarebbe collocare Giacomo Leopardi, anche solo per 
taluni suoi aspetti, accanto a Dekobra o a Gorki, si deve tuttavia 
convenire che non di rado la severita del suo pessimismo é interrotta 
da qualche sprazzo di sorriso: non spensierato (la filosofia dell’autore 
dei Canti non lo poteva abbandonare mai), ma ironico stanco e 
beffardo. Si tratta tuttavia di umorismo e di ironia veri, anche perché 
posseggono qualita precipue: la finezza, la misura, il garbo, il con- 
trollo. 

ok * * 

Il Leopardi raramente si sofferma a trattare fatti temporanei e 
contingenti, come nel Dialogo della moda e della morte (Operette 
morali), in cui troviamo, per cominciare, una elegante frecciata 
contro una usanza del tempo, gid ‘“‘derisa dal Chiari (Lettere scritte 
ad una donna di qualita) e dal Parini (I/ giorno, La notte—266-—274)” 
(AGNOLI): quella cioé di certa societa distinta francese d’allora, 
che usava parlare con voce bassa. 

Non @ comunque su questo e su altri brani isolati che ci si pud ap- 
poggiare per sostenere un Leopardi umorista 0 ironico; bensi sullo 
stesso spirito informatore di molti scritti, da cui traspare soprattutto 
una ironia fredda e triste, sconsolata e persino cinica. 

La Proposta dei premi fatta dall’ Accademia dei Sillografi nasconde 
anchessa soltanto un sorriso artefatto, cui il Leopardi sembra ricor- 
rere per non piangere: percid del tutto passeggero @ quell’accenno 
alla ‘‘sacchetta di Diogene,’”’ notoriamente poverissimo, alla quale 
attingere i fondi per i premi agli inventori di impossibili macchine. 
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Ancora, nel Dialogo di un Folletio e di un Gnomo, il nostro deride 
la superbia degli uomini, ma anche sé stesso: per cui la sua ironia é 
pid vera e pill amara ancora. 

Ma, fin qui, nulla di pit che, appunto, desolata ironia. Dove le 
parole del Leopardi lasciano intravedere un sorriso pid spontaneo é 
ne La scommessa di Prometeo. Questi, alla ricerca dell’impossibile 
prova che l’uomo é l’essere pit: perfetto del mondo, capita a Papaian, 
nel paese dei cannibali. I] dialogo fra Prometeo e un selvaggio rap- 
presenta una nota insolita nel Leopardi: 


“PROMETEO. . . . Che si fa? 
SELVAGGIO. Si mangia, come vedi. 
P. Che buone vivande avete? 
. Questo poco di carne. 
P. Carne domestica o selvatica? 
. Domestica, anzi del mio figliuolo. 
P. Hai tu per figliuolo un vitello, come ebbe Pasifae? 
S. Non un vitello ma un uomo, come ebbero tutti gli altri. 
P. Dici tu da senno? Mangi tu la tua carne propria? 
S. La mia propria no, ma ben quella di costui: che per questo solo uso io l’ho 
messo al mondo, e preso cura di nutrirlo. 
P. Per uso di mangiartelo? 
S. Che meraviglia? E la madre ancora, che gia non debbe esser buona da fare 
altri figliuoli, penso di mangiarla presto. 
MOMO. Come si mangia la gallina dopo mangiate le uova.”’ 


o,) 


TR 


Si noti l’ingenuita di colui che voleva provare esser |l’uomo ‘‘la 
migliore opera degl’ immortali che apparisse nel mondo’’; la tranquilla 
soddisfazione del selvaggio nel gustare quel ‘‘poco di carne’”’, e la 
cinica risata del dio della maldicenza quando vede rafforzata la sua 
trista opinione sui mortali, che é poi quella del Leopardi. 

Di pid: il Leopardi non disdegna talvolta nemmeno I|’accenno 
grasso, seppur coperto; come quello, nella stessa operetta, della 
“sorta d’immondizie che le arpie sgorgarono per invidia sulle mense 
troiane,”’ immondizie lasciate cadere, per paura, dai due protagonisti 
in fuga dal paese dei cannibali. 

Eeco ancora (Dialogo di un Fisico e di un Metafisico), come 
Apollo paga gli artefici del tempo di Delfo: con la morte, unico bene 
per gli umani: “‘e avuta questa, non dimandarono altra paga.” 

Triste sorte ebbe il poeta recanatese. Anche quelle che avrebbero 
dovuto essere le gioie pil’ pure, come le gioie d’amore, riescirono in- 
vece null’altroche vana illusione o acerba delusione o ardente rimpian- 
to. Si comprende anche per questo come di rado il sorriso affiori 
alle sue labbra. 

Quando canta il lirico, abbiamo i versi di Nerina e di Silvia: la 
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dolce visione della donna per sempre perduta fa struggere il Leopardi 
cui era stato negato sorriso femminile che non fosse pietoso, di 
nostalgia e di desiderio. Ma quando il lirico tace e parla il filosofo, 
allora (Dialogo di Torquato Tasso e del suo Genio familiare) la donna 
—che non é pid la swa donna—é assai diversa. 


“GENIO. Quale delle due cose stimi che sia pit dolce. vedere la donna amata o 


pensarne? 
TASSO. Non so. Certo che quando mi era presente, ella mi pareva una donna; 


lontana, mi pareva e mi pare una dea. 

G. Coteste dee sono cosi benigne, che quando alcuno vi si accosta, in un tratto 
ripiegano la loro divinitd, si spiccano i raggi d’attorno, e se li pongono in tasca, 
per non abbagliare il mortale che si fa innanzi.”’ 

Altrettanto ironica é@ la chiusa del Dialogo della Natura e di un 
Irlandese, ove si vede il secondo, dopo un lungo ragionare sulla 
crudelta della prima, terminar divorato da due magri leoni, 0, 
secondo un’altra versione, morire a causa di un forte vento, che 
“lo stese a terra, e sopra gli edificd un superbissimo mausoleo di sab- 
bia: sotto il quale colui disseccato perfettamente, e divenuto una bella 
mummia, fu pot ritrovato da certi viaggiatori e collocato nel museo di 
non so quale citta di Europa.’’ Davvero che val la pena cercare di 
opporsi alle leggi della natura! 

I] Dialogo di Federico Ruysch e delle sue mummie contiene fre- 
quenti tratti diffusi del solito sorriso forzato. Il Leopardi pare qui 
un umorista vestito a lutto. Nell’operetta Dettt memorabili di Filippo 
Ottoniert si riscontra invece qualche frase degna senz’altro di un 
umorista vero. Troviamo anzi (cap. V) una breve dissertazione sul 
riso e sul ridicolo, e (cap. VI) una violenta sferzata contro i costumi 
dei giovani. Il cap. VII contiene parecchie argute considerazioni, 
ma poi la nota caratteristica del Leopardi riprende il sopravvento 
con lo sconsolato epitaffio finale. Della origine del riso egli si occupd 
anche nell’ Elogio degli uccelli (il riso, secondo il nostro autore, av- 
rebbe un’origine triste); e del riso stesso si sarebbe dovuto occupare 
pit. particolarmerte in un’opera rimasta nelle intenzioni ed a cui 
accenno pili volte nelle prose. 

Gia da altri sottolineata l’amara ironia contenuta nel felicissimo 
Dialogo di un venditore d’almanacchi e di un passeggero, ove sono 
ritratti il filosofo e l’uomo comune: quest’ultimo troppo semplice 
per considerare i misteri della vita, pur ammettendo il triste destino 
dell’umanita. 

“TI mariti, se vogliono vivere tranquilli, é necessario che credano le 
mogli fedeli, ciascuno la sua; e cosi fanno; anche quando la metd del 
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mondo sa che il vero é tutt’altro”’ (Dialogo di Tristano e di un amico). 
Questo @ qualche cosa di pid che ironia: é spirito. 

Dove il Leopardi si compiace di lasciar correre pid facilmente la 
mano in campo meno severo dell’usato @ nei Pensieri, pur evitando 
sempre la frase di facile effetto. I] III e il LIX pensiero sono una 
elegante e briosa presa in giro delle edizioni moderne; |’XI una 
staffilata al suo secolo. In pid d’un pensiero |’autore sorride dell’in- 
genuitaé umana; altre volte approfitta per lanciare uno gtrale alle 
donne (veggasi il XXIV: 

“Gl mondo é simile alle donne: con verecondia e con riserbo da lui non si oltiene 
nulla,” o il LIV: “la donna licenziosa, benché vegga tutto il giorno mille segni 
dell’opinione pubblica intorno a se, crede costantemente di esser tenuta dalla 
generalita per donna onesta; e che solo un piccolo numero di suoi confidenti 


antichi e nuovi (dico piccolo a rispetto del pubblico), sappiano . . . il vero dell’esser 
suo,” o il LXXV: “il mondo 2, come le donne, di chi le seduce, gode di lui, e lo 


calpesta’’). 


Le osservazioni sui difetti, le piccolezze e le miserie umane sono 
pid d’una volta straordinariamente argute e felici: cid si pud con- 
statare leggendo il XX XV pensiero, sul denaro e sulle costumanze 
di certe citta; il L, con un accenno alle invidie in amore; il LIII 
(““Diceva Bione, filosofo antico: é impossibile di piacerr alla moltitu- 
dine, se non diventando un pasticcio, o del vino dolce’); il LVILI, sui 
timidi; il LXIX infine, sull’attendibilita della storia. Il pensiero 
LXXVIII (sulla potenza del riso) possiede un umorismo ricco di 
psicologia; cosi il LX XXI, dedicato alle conversazioni tra persone 
di recente conoscenza. 

Ma dove il Leopardi, caso unico forse, giunge ad un umorismo 
schietto, sia pure trattenuto e moderato—come s’addice al suo 
carattere—divertendo il lettore e forse, in primo luogo, sé stesso, 
nel XX pensiero, dedicato a quei numerosissimi autori men che 
mediocri, i quali amano affliggere gli amici leggendo i propri lunghi 
componimenti. 

“Oggi la cosa @ venuta a tale, che gli uditori, anche forzati, a fatica possono 
bastare alle occorrenze degli autori. Onde alcuni miei conoscenti, uomini in- 
dustriost, considerato questo punto, e persuasi che il recitare 1 componimenti 
propri sia un de’ bisogni della natura umana, hanno pensato di provvedere a 
questo, e ad un tempo di volgerlo, come si volgono tutti i bisogni pubblici, ad 
utilita particolare. Al quale effetto in breve apriranno una scuola o accademia 
ovvero Ateneo di ascoltazione, dove, a qualunque ora del giorno, e della notte, essi, 
o persone stipendiate da loro, ascolteranno chi vorra leggere a prezzi determinati: 
che saranno per la prosa, la prima ora, uno scudo, la seconda due, la terza quattro 


la quinta otto, e cos crescendo con progressione aritmetica. Per la poesia il 
doppio. Per ogni passo letto, volendo tornare a leggerlo, come accade, una lira il 
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verso. Addormentandosi l’ascoltante, sard rimessa al lettore la terza parte del 
prezzo debito. Per convulsioni, sincopi, ed altri accidenti leggeri o gravi, che av- 
venissero all’ una parte o all’altra nel tempo delle letture, la scuola sara fornita di 
essenze e di medicine, che si dispenseranno gratis. Cosi, rendendosi materia di 
lucro una cosa finora infruttiera, che sono gli orecchi, sard aperta una nuova 
strada all’industria, con aumento della ricchezza generale.”’ 


Questa la pagina pit sorridente che abbiamo trovato nella prosa 
leopardiana. 


* * * 
* 


Altri esempi di ironia stanca e desolata si possono trovare nello 
Zibaldone e nelle minute annotazioni linguistiche dell’autore all’edi- 
zione bolognese delle sue Canzoni, ove corresse pill volte i compila- 
tori del Vocabolario della Crusca. 

Ma per lo pid assistiamo a ‘‘vani sforzi di offrire rappresentazioni 
comiche, che non lo spirito polemico e il malumore ma solo lietezza 
e serena fantasia possono generare.”’ (CROCE). 

Il sorriso rimane pur sempre nel Leopardi una eccezione, che 
accentua anzi il suo carattere pessimistico. 

GIANFRANCO D’ARONCO 


Societa Filologica Friulana (Udine) 








MANZONI ED IL ROMANZO REALISTA 


O SCRITTO del Manzoni che ci accingiamo a studiare ha per 

isfondo quel gran lavorio intellettuale che cred |l’importanza 

dell’et&é romantica, e di cui la scuola romantica fu solo una parte, 
sebbene la parte preponderante. 

I] contributo critico di Alessandro Manzoni si accompagna alle 
pagine cosi vive di pensiero del Conciliatore, da dove il gruppo 
milanese lancié l’appello non solo per una nuova arte ma per una 
nuova vita politica ed economica per |’Italia. Spesso Manzoni 
riecheggia nel suo saggio le idee dei suoi amici del gruppo milanese.! 

Lo scritto del Manzoni sul romanzo storico* fu composto nel 1849 
a Lesa dove il Manzoni, che aveva abbandonato Milano dopo il 
ritorno degli Austriaci, si era ritirato a vivere con la seconda 
moglie, Teresa Borri, vedova Stampa. Fu pubblicato nel settembre 
del 1850, e non del 1845, come viene generalmente affermato e come 
é ripetuto anche nell’ecizione di tutte le opere del Manzoni a cura 
di Giuseppe Lesca.* 

Lo scritto é preceduto da uno di quegli avvertimenti che rivelano 
l’amore all’arguzia, l’acutezza della mente e l’integrita del carattere 
di Alessandro Manzoni, uomo che si conquisté sempre la verita 
attraverso violente lotte con il dubbio, ed arrivé ad una tranquillita 
interiore non differente da quella che prestd al suo focoso e quasi 
profetico Fra Cristoforo. Dice al lettore il suddetto avvertimento: 
“L’autore sarebbe in un bell’impegno se dovesse sostenere che le 


1 Una di queste idee é quella della novita che la sua generazione raggiunge 
attraverso la critica storica ed il cristianesimo: ‘‘Cid che ci fa differenti in 
questo dagli uomini di quell’eta (l’eta classica), é l’aver noi una critica storica 
che, ne’ fatti passati, cerca la verita di fatto, e cid che importa troppo pit, 
l’avere una religione, che, essendo verita, non pud convenientemente adat- 
tarsi a variazioni arbitrarie, e ad aggiunte fantastiche.’’ Del Romanzo Storico 
in Tutte le Opere, a cura di Giuseppe Lesca, seconda edizione, Firenze, 1928. 
p. 870. 

Manzoni si rifA anche alla ribellione contro le unita drammatiche. J/bid., 
p. 876. 

Riecheggia anche il principio della critica romantica che ‘il meraviglioso 
era innato “nella epopea omerica, e percid la mitologia, parte delle credenze 
del popolo greco, non offendeva quel genere. Jbid., p. 862. 

2 Del Romanzo Storico e, in genere, dei componimenti misti di storia e d’inven- 
ztone. Tutte le opere, pp. 831-872. 

® Caterina Re. Di alcune pagine inedite del ‘‘Discorso de! romanzo storico e 
det componimenti misti di storia e d’invenzione’”’ di A. Manzoni in Raccolta di 
studi dedicata a Francesco Flamini, Pisa, 1918, p. 587. 
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dottrine esposte nel Discorso che segue, vadano d’accordo con la 
lettera che precede (Lettre 4 M. Chauvet). Pud dire solamente che, 
se ha mutato opinione non fu per tornare indietro. Se poi questo 
andare avanti sia stato un progresso nella verité o un precipizio 
nell’errore, ne giudichera il lettore discreto, quando gli paia che la 
materia e il lavoro possano meritare un giudizio qualunque.’’ 

I] discorso sul romanzo storico di Manzoni é opera ammirevole per 
l’autocritica a cui si sottommette l’autore, per la logica serratissima 
che questi segue, per la vivacita dello stile che presta bellezza 
poetica al processo logico con il quale analizza il problema critico 
del romanzo. 

Il Manzoni, autore di un romanzo storico che lo aveva reso 
famoso in Italia come in tutta l’Europa, demolisce questo genere 
letterario provando a sé ed al lettore che il romanzo storico é un 
genere moribondo se non proprio morto. Esso é un genere falso come 
tutti icomponenti misti di storia e d’invenzione. Promette al lettore 
cose differenti e contradittorie: la certezza storica ed il diletto fan- 
tastico. Esso é falso cosi nel contenuto come nella forma; nel con- 
tenuto in quanto l’unione del vero storico con ie cose inventate 
offende la rappresentazione vera della storia; nella forma in quanto 
il romanzo storico manca di unita, appunto perché mescola due 
elementi opposti: il vero storico e l’inventato. I] genere del romanzo 
storico é anche falso perché produce due assentimenti opposti nel 
lettore: l’assentimento storico che questi da ai fatti realmente av- 
venuti, e l’assentimento poetico che da al vero fantastico. Come é 
possibile, domanda il Manzoni, tenendosi a bilico sul filo di una 
logica rigorossisima, che tale genere di arte narrativa possa meritare 
la stima del lettore moderno e possa essere |’arte di domani? Questa 
é la prima impressione che si riceve dalla lettura del discorso. Ma 
quando |’impressione si approfondisce in giudizio, vi si scopre molto 
di piu. 

Non bisogna dimenticare che Manzoni, pur guardando al passato, 
si preoccupa dell’avvenire. Riferendosi alla voga del romanzo 
storico, scrive: “I] fatto d’un tempo non é certamente una malleveria 
del fatto avvenire.’’> La prima parte del discorso si chiude facendo 
argutamente dire al romanzo storico: “ammirami e fa altrimenti.”’ 
Dunque, |’essenziale per Manzoni é fare, e fare altrimenti, il che 


* Tutte le Opere, p. 834. 
5 Jbid., p. 844. 
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per noi non pud essere altro che creare un nuovo tipo di romanzo. 
Né si creda che Manzoni si senta ostile al romanzo storico, malgrado 
tutto cid che dice contro di esso. Tutt’altro, giacché confessa aperta- 
mente di ‘‘volergli bene.’’* E come avrebbe potuto non voler bene a 
quella creatura del suo genio, J Promessi Sposi? 

Lo scritto @ stato considerato come il suicidio letterario del 
Manzoni,’ una specie di dramma sofocleo in cui il Manzoni, a guisa 
di Edipo Re, insiste a voler conoscere la verita, anche a prezzo della 
propria esistenza, accanendosi contro se stesso con crudelta efferata. 
Manzoni era uomo troppo conscio dei suoi movimenti interiori per 
poter arrivare alla tragedia di Edipo Re. I] suo amore per il quieto 
vivere lo salvo dagli attachi troppo violenti del suo intelletto indaga- 
tore, e non permise a questo di rodergli l’anima e neppure di appan- 
narne la serenita. A considerare spassionatamente il problema, 
Manzoni non sacrifica nulla o molto poco. Sacrifica, al pit, la for- 
mola estetica del romanzo storico, in quanto esso ha di spurio at- 
traverso le due specie di realta che creano il suo contenuto; la realta 
storica e la realta fantastica. Ma egli esalta il romanzo di Walter 
Scott, e nessuno crede che non fosse disposto a mettere J Promessi 
Sposi accanto alle opere di colui che chiama |’Omero del romanzo 
storico. 

In generale i critici hanno preferito di prendere in considerazione 
la parte negativa, che certo é li, piuttosto che quella positiva, che 
senza dubbio é anch’essa nel discorso. Croce nell’ Estetica (pariando 
del concetto di vero in Manzoni conclude: “Inchinéd sempre (come 
si vede anche dal Discorso sul romanzo storico) a identificarlo col vero 
storico e scientifico.’’* Anche Amado Alonso nel suo acuto Ensayo 
sobre la novela histérica, segue il punto di vista di Benedetto Croce.® 
Ma é chiaro che se il Manzoni si fosse limitato ad annunziare la 
morte del romanzo storico, il valore del trattato sarebbe molto 


6 Tbid., p. 846. 
? Caterina Re. Di alcuna pagine inedite, p. 613. Caterina Re. scrive: ‘“Non 


puo non commovere quell’ amore cosi ardente, appassionato ed esclusivo 
come tutte le passioni, della verita, che tutta la abbraccia, dalla idealita pid 
elevata all’infima delle realté: non pud non commovere cid che fu certo la 
tragedia di quell’anima d’artista e di pensatore, portata, a recare il piccone 
demolitore ove l’arte aveva costruito.’”? La frase “‘suicidio artistico” @ di 
G. A. Borgese, Storia della critica romantica in Italia, Milano, 1920, p. 207. 
De Simone, J. F. Alessandro Manzoni, New York, 1946, p. 94 sgg. 

’ Estetica. Bari, 1922, quinta edizione, p. 398. 

® Ensayo sobre la novela histérica. Instituto de filologia, Buenos Aires, 1943, 


pp. 88-126. 
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relativo. Si ridurrebbe a dilettarci facendoci vedere il Manzoni che 
donchisciottescamente armeggia con delle ombre. Infatti tutti 
coloro che si sono fermati alla parte negativa dello scritto hanno 
mosso terribili accuse al povero Manzoni. Si é detto che questi non 
ebbe una chiara teoria della realta nell’arte,!® giacché non vide che 
vero storico, vero attuale e vero fantastico sono identici dinanzi allo 
spirito dell’artista che li riplasma in una realt& nuova tutta sua. 
Manzoni é stato a> che accusato di mettere ]’arte in una categoria 
inferiore a quella della storia." Momig?iano arriva a concludere che il 
Discorso @ lontano dall’essere un’opera importante."!* 

I punti centrali svolti dal Manzoni nel discorso convergono verso 
la considerazione del vero storico, del verosimile e del reale, tre 
forme del contenuto dell’arte, viste su tre piani diversi e distinti. 
I] saggio critico sul romanzo @ stato scritto da un grande maestro 
dell’arte narrativa e non da un professore che sa tutto dell’estetica 
ma capisce poco dell’arte. Esso ci permette di vedere che |’idea as- 
sillante del Manzoni era quella della relazione fra realta ed arte. 
Che nella gioventt egli avesse subito l’ossessione del reale storico 
fino al punto da distinguere nel Conte di Carmagnola cié che é storico 
da cid che é fittizio, & ben vero," ma gia nello schizzo della lettera 
al Goethe, che é del 1821, si dichiara guarito da simile abberrazione."* 
La mente del Manzoni era troppo acuta per rimanere impigliata 
nelle strettoie di quella casistica estetica. La corrispondenza episto- 
lare di lui ci mostra che fin dal 1828 considerava di scrivere sul 
problema del carattere spurio del romanzo storico, suggeritogli anni 
prima dal Goethe.’ Nel 1830 Manzoni informava un suo amico, il 
Bianchetti, che attendeva ad uno scritto sul romanzo storico.'® 

Nel discorso il Manzoni ha raggiunto un’idea fondamentalmente 


10 Galletti, A. Manzoni, il pensatore e il poeta. Milano, 1927, 1, p. 394. 
Alonso, A. Ensayo, p. 89. 

1 De Simone, J. F. Alessandro Manzoni, p. 123. 

us Momigliano, A. Dagli ‘‘Sposi Promessi” ai ‘‘Promessi Sposi.” Firenze, 
1921, p. 120. 

2 Notizie storiche. Tutte le opere, p. 59. 

18 Carteggio, a cura di G. Sforza e di G. Gallavresi. Milano, 1912-21, due 
volumi, 1, 520. 

4 Goethe aveva ripreso la preponderanza eccessiva che il Manzoni dava 
alla verita storica e l’eccessivo rispetto per questa che lo preoccupava. Seni- 
gaglia L. Relazioni di Goethe e Manzoni in Rivista Contemporanea, (1888), 1 
361. See also Allen C. Clark, Literary Criticism—Pope to Croce, New York, 
1941, pp. 137-138. 

18 Epistolario, 1, 423. 
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chiara della differenza che divide non solo il verso storico da quello 
fantastico (il verosimile), ma anche della differenza fra attuale e 
reale; l’attuale che appartiene al mondo dei fenomeni ed il reale che 
é l’attuale che attraverso l’immaginazione passa a vivere nel mondo 
dell’arte. Nel considerare il carattere della poesia come perfetta 
illusione Manzoni presenta il concetto di realta su tre piani. Prima 
egli parla di un ‘‘vero veduto dalla mente per sempre o per parlar 
con pit precisione irrevocabilmente”’ (il bello ideale). Poi considera 
questo concetto attuato dallo scultore in una statua che rappresenti 
una bella figura umana. In ultimo considera il vero attuale in con- 
trasto con il vero attuato nell’arte e si domanda: ‘‘se uno, vedendo 
da lontano e al barlume, un uomo ritto e fermo su un edifizio, in 
mezzo a delle statue, lo prendesse per una statua anche lui, vi pare 
che sarebbe un effetto d’arte?’* Nel discorso sul romanzo storico 
Manzoni proclama ripetutamente la liberta della poesia nel trattare 
soggetti storici. L’inventare nuove situazioni e circonstanze non é 
considerato da lui una licenza dei poeti, ma la logica conseguenza 
della liberta nell’arte, che egli dichiara “‘l’operazione propria della 
poesia.!? 

L’autore ha raccolto nel discorso le obiezioni di carrattere estetico 
ed etico che a varie riprese e con persistenza assillante si presenta- 
vano alla sua mente, obiezioni che immagina rivolte all’autore di 
romanzi storici, ma che in realt& sono quelle che egli rivolge a se 
stesso.'*§ Egli si @ reso conto che nel romanzo storico l|’elemento 
fantastico viene a trovarsi accanto al vero storico, e ne soffre, perché 


16 Tutte le opere, p. 839. 


7 Tbid., p. 866. 
18 Queste domande infondono una grande vivacita nello scritto sul romanzo 


storico. L’autore si domanda: ‘Quando mai il confondere é stato un mezzo 
di far conoscere? Conoscere é credere; e per poter credere, quando cid che mi 
viene rappresentato so che non é tutto ugualmente vero, bisogna appunto 
che io possa distinguere. E che? volete farmi conoscere delle realta, e non mi 
date il mezzo di riconoscerle per realtA?”’ (p. 836) Sempre riferendosi al senso 
di realta nel romanzo, esclama: “Bello sforzo, in verita, bella operazione 
dell’arte, quella che consistesse non nell’ideare cose verosimili, ma nel lasciare 
ignorare che le cose presentate da essa sono reali.’’ (p. 839) L’autore ci con- 
fessa anche: “Credo che non ci sara alcun autore di romanzi storici, o anche 
d’un solo romanzo storico (che potrebbe essere lui stesso), a cui non sia capitato 
qualche volta di sentirsi domandare se il tal personaggio, il tal fatto, la tale 
circonstanza fosse cosa vera, o di sua invenzione. E credo egualmente, che 
avra detto tra sé: Ah traditore! sotto la forma d’una domanda innocente, tu 
mi fai una critica velenosa: mi protesti in fondo che il libro t’ha lasciato, anzi 
t’ha dato il bisogno di tirar l’autore per il mantello.”’ (p. 841). 
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il lettore si sente balzato da uno all’altro piano, dubita, esita, e perde 
cosi la possibilita di abbandonarsi all’illusione creata dall’arte. 
L’importante @ che il Manzoni si preoccupa dell’effetto della con- 
taminazione dei due veri sul romanzo e non sulla storia. Infatti os- 
serva che nella tragedia classica e nell’epica, ‘il verosimile, cessando 
di parer vero, poteva manifestare ed esercitare liberamente la sua 
propria e magnifica virti, poiché non veniva a incontrarsi in un 
medesimo campo con il vero.’”!* Storia e poesia non si erano scisse 
come nell’etAé moderna. 

La funzione essenziale dell’arte per Manzoni é quella di permet- 
tere al lettore di perdersi beatamente nel fantastico, condizione che 
egli riconosce nella epopea omerica e che non trova nel romanzo 
storico. Manzoni non rigetta né il vero storico, né quello fantastico. 
Assegna uno di essi alla storia ed uno al romanzo. Se il romanzo é 
formato dalla sovrapposizione di due veri, ed il vere storico appartie- 
ne alla storia, si pud solo concludere che 0 Manzoni voglia distrug- 
gere il vero fantastico (il che importerebbe la distruzione della 
poesia) o che voglia affidarlo ad un genere nuovo e particolare che 
potrebbe essere ii romanzo realista. Se il romanzo storico “contraffa 
e confonde’”’ due generi, di cui uno é la storia, quale sara |’altro se 
non il romanzo epurato della storia, cioé il romanzo realista? E non 
si dimentichi l’osservazione profondissima del Manzoni che nella 
storia umana é sempre venuto crescendo il desiderio del vero, il che 
spiega le notizie storiche con cui gli scrittori moderni, il Manzoni 
incluso, hanno sentito il bisogno di arricchire le tragedie storiche. 
“La letteratura materiata di vero @ connaturata ai moderni al 
punto che l’epopea storica sta al nuovo romanzo come |’alchimia 
sta alla chimica.’’?® Il nuovo romanzo dovra essere quello nel quale 
‘in ragione delle cose, chiedere al vero di fatto, che sia riconoscibile, 
e chiedere a un racconto, che produca assentimenti omogenei, é 
chiedere quello che ci vuole per |’appunto.’” E che cosa é questo se 
non il romanzo realista, che deve indirizzarsi ad uomini di oggi, ai 
quali gli studi storici hanno dato il senso ed il vivo desiderio del 
vero? Se parte integrale del godimento artistico é l’assentimento del 
lettore, quale realt& pud produrlo nel lettore moderno meglio della 
realtaé contemporanea? 

Che Manzoni si dichiari apertamente per il romanzo realista solo 


19 Thid., p. 848. 
20 [bid., pp. 842-843. 
* Tbid., p. 840. 
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alla fine del lungo saggio, fa parte del modo di agire di lui che non 
soleva mai mettere in parata le sue idee ed i suoi atteggiamenti. II 
vero Manzoni @ sempre nascosto dietro |’impenetrabilita del suo 
viso sereno: sereno ma impenetrabile. Ma non vi é ombra di dubbio 
che egli parla del romanzo realista, sia pure, a guisa di chi tira la 
pietra e nasconde la mano. Infatti scrive: ‘il romanzo storico non 
prende il soggetto principale dalla storia, per transformarlo con un 
intento poetico, ma l’inventa, come il componimento dal quale ha 
preso il nome, e del quale é una nuova forma. Voglio dire il romanzo 
nel quale si fingono azioni contemporanee; opera affatto poetica 
poiché, in essa, e fatti e discorsi, tutto @ meramente verosimile.’”™ 
Ed aggiunge guardingo: “‘poetica, perd intendiamoci, di quella 
povera poesia, che pud uscire dal verosimile di fatti e di costumi 
privati e moderni, e collocarsi nella prosa.’’* EK dopo di avere asse- 
stato al romanzo realista questo colpo, come a scusarsene, scrive 
parole che esaltano |’eta moderna, da buon figliuolo della generazione 
romantica e da amico del gruppo milanese. 

I] nostro modesto compito é stato quello di offrire una logica base 
alle lodi tributate da illustri critici a questo importantissimo scritto 
del Manzoni. Ci siamo limitati a sviluppare ed a documentare cid 
che De Sanctis e Tonelli avevano gia debilmente intravisto nel dis- 
corso sul romanzo storico.* Se le nostre conclusioni sono plausibili, 
ai documenti contemporanei sull’arte realista possiamo aggiungere 
questo primo chiaro presentimento e questo abbozzo di programma 
per il romanzo che fiori nella seconda meta dell’Ottocento. 

DoMENICcO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


2 Ibid., p. 870. 

3 [bid., p. 870. 

* De Sanctis, F., Zola e l’Assommoir. Milano, 1879, p. 36: Morandi, L. 
Voltaire contro Shakespeare, Barettt contro Voltaire. Citta di Castello 1884, 
p. 121; D’Ovidio, F. Discussioni manzoniane. Citta di Castello, 1886, pp. 
45-46. 

*% De Sanctis, F., Zola e l’ Assommoir, op. cit., p. 36; Tonelli, L. Manzoni. 
Milano, 1928, p. 430. 
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TRANO destino quello di Ferdinando Paolieri! La sua fu una vita 

tutta entusiasticamente spesa al servizio dell’arte, con una fede 
a volte un po’ ingenua nelle proprie possibilita e con un’ aderenza 
spontanea, spesso vivacissima, sempre amorosa, all’ispirazione della 
natura. Per nulla tocco da partigianerie, non poté conoscere i facili 
successi dei pit abili seguaci di mode letterarie del primo novecento, 
dal futurismo al parnassianesimo e al realismo magico. Di tendenze e 
mode egli parve noncurante; e se inconsapevolmente egli ne subi 
alcune, come |’imperante dannunzianesimo, rimase nell’intimo fedele 
alla sana tradizione della letteratura regionale che gli fioriva intorno 
con illustri nomi (pensiamo al Fucini), e verso la quale lo spingeva il 
suo gusto, e forse anche il suo semplicismo di autodidatta. 

Della sua vita (Firenze 1878-1928) c’interessa proprio quella 
continua insodisfazione di sé, quell’affannoso e mai stanco ricercarsi 
una strada, che parve spingerlo irrequieto a varie esperienze d’arte, 
pittura e poesia, novellistica e giornalismo. critica e teatro. Espe- 
rienze diverse, certo, ma a ben vedere in intima connessione, come 
tutte dettategli da un’urgenza di rendere in pid modi I’ispirazione 
propria. Cosi il gusto paesaggistico delle sue pitture egli lo riversa 
anche nelle novelle, nella poesia e nel teatro; l’ingenuo panteismo 
religioso, derivatogli anche dal sano e schietto amore per la sua 
campagna toscana, é visibile nelle prime poesie, e pili ancora nei 
racconti; e l’ambiente vivacemente campagnolo della sua terra, 
rivissuto con sorriso indulgente d’umorista, resta un po’ l’argomento 
comune Gi quasi tutta l’opera sua, non sempre pero sorretto da un 
adeguato tessuto fantastico che lo innalzi dal quadro di personali 
esperienze. 

Dopo aver respinto i consigli paterni, preferendo all’avvocatura la 
bohéme dei macchiaioli toscani, egli ubbidi nella prima giovinezza 
al potente richiamo di una vita libera, fra gite e cacce e amici 
dell’istesso stampo, coi quali pid tardi apri anche uno studio di pit- 
tura a Firenze. Ed ecco, nelle ore pid spensierate, i suoi primi versi: 
sonetti, quartine, quadretti umoristici, sempre idillicamente ispirati 
agli spettacoli di natura. L’accoglienza favorevole che a Monaco 
(1903) ebbero due sue tele sembroé assegnargli gid un posto preciso 
tra gli artisti di quegli anni tumultuosi: piacquero specialmente della 
sua pittura la vivacita coloristica, appena in boccio, ma gia cosi 
calda, e l’assorto stupore. 
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E che questi caratteri alla sua arte venissero dagli ambienti fre- 
quentati, non ci stupirebbe. Le compagnie sue di quegli anni erano 
sempre un po’ bizzarre: senza snobismo egli frequentava, con la 
semplicita e l’abbandono di un suo grande cittadino, il Macchiavelli, 
gli umili delle campagne e delle osterie, popolani d’ogni specie, 
cacciatori di frodo e mandriani. Ma con gli anni egli dové pur inta- 
gliarsi nella turbinosa vita della citta fiorentina un posto che rappre- 
sentasse un compromesso fra le attitudini, gii ideali e le speranze 
artistiche e le prosaiche, comuni necessita. Cosi si diede al giornali- 
smo;e dalla nuova stabilita di condizioni fu cosi ricondotto a meditare 
sui problemi della religione cattolica, mentre d’altra parte la sua 
stessa professione gli conservava un eclettismo piuttosto superficiale. 
Articoli di critica letteraria e teatrale, recensioni, novelle; tali sono 
gli argomenti che gli vengono pit spesso alla penna nel lungo periodo 
di giornalista, dai primi del ’900 fino agli ultimi suoi giorni, prima 
alla direzione del Fieramosca, e dal 1912 ne La Nazione. 


L’OPERA 


La prima opera che gli diede fama fu La Venere agreste, (1908), 
poema rusticano in ottava rima in cui il poeta canta, con tutta 
l’anima e a voce spiegata, le bellezze della natura e della vita nei 
campi. Le ottave sono scorrevoli e ci si accorge che sono state scritte 
con una certa facilita, che a volte par faciloneria; e benché la stessa 
furia orgiastica della ispirazione giustifichi in un certo modo lo 
scompiglio interno del libro, pur tuttavia l’accavallarsi di molte 
immagini esuberanti ed indeterminate e le frequenti ripetizioni 
denunziano la indulgenza che il poeta ha avuta per i propri versi. 
Egli viveva in quel periodo all’Impruneta, a contatto coi contadini, 
nella libert& dei campi e nella suggestione dei boschi: spiegabile 
quindi il suo bisogno di cantare la generosita della terra, la vita sana 
e serena dei suoi lavoratori e le meraviglie sempre rinnovellantisi 
degli spettacoli di natura. La Venere agreste non é la migliore né 
la principale sua opera, ma con essa si mostra la personalita artistica 
del poeta, la cui anima esuberante, il cui corpo giovane e sano si 
confondono con la natura di cui vogliono vivere la medesima vita. 
Essa é d’imitazione dannunziana per certi atteggiamenti formali, per 
certi movimenti del pensiero, per i ricordi dell’antica mitologia 
greca e per il senso pagano della vita. Di originale c’ poco: come 
certe espressioni dettate dalla sensualité impetuosa e la precisione 
appassionata di alcune rievocazioni dell’ambiente a lui caro, quello 
del natio paese. Ma son momenti rari questi: spesso il tono di sin- 
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cerita cade ed il sentimento perde immediatezza e si spegne nella 
suggestione di modelli. Reminiscenze dannunziane? Eccone qualcuna 
forse delle meno evidenti: 


Io canterd le monte dei cavalli 

e dei tori Pasifei lunati 

i bramiti dei cervi alle convalli 

i lunghi mugli, i tremoli belati, 

il cercarsi affannoso entro gli stalli, 

i richiami squillanti ai boschi ombrati, 
gli amplessi delle piante e le profonde 
volutta che serpeggiano nell’onde. 


Ma ecco poi come descrive la marcia dei contadini verso la mieti- 


tura: 
Giunse primo fra tutti, incontro al sole 
si profildé con la gran testa eretta, 
la falce luccicd come saetta 
nel bronzeo pugno, le rispose il lampo 
di cento falci e discendeano al campo. 


Sinceramente commosso @ questo sentimento quasi religioso, 
certo, nobilissimo della natura, ed é esso a suggerire al poeta di can- 
tare tutti gli episodi campestri dell’amore, della mietitura, della 
vendemmia. E si susseguono nei suoi versi facili reminiscenze di un 
classicismo di maniera solo interrotte da limpide pause di originalita 
punteggiate da un folclorismo che raggiunge la poesia. Certe figure 
di contadini toscani gelosi delle loro abitudini antichissime non 
ricordano forse, nel loro ruolo di signori della terra, le mitiche leg- 
gende della civilta etrusco-romana? Pane é fra le deita che il poeta 
evoca sempre insieme alle molte dei campi e delle selve. Non é la 
Mab del Prati, ma piuttosto il superbo simbolo del panteismo dan- 
nunziano. Qui Pane muore: “il gran Pane é morto .’”’Questo fu il 
grido disperato che tumultud in una tempestosa notte e segno la 
fine di una mitica eta dinanzi ad una alba di ferro: 


“T,’aveva ucciso un barbaro al barlume del vespro.”’ 


Venere agreste & in fondo un nobile tentativo di poema georgico e 
pastorale: su uno sfondo drammatico la poesia della vita campestre 
si fonde con quella che sboccia dall’eterna vicenda agricola, dalla 
primavera all’inverno. Alla sua vena sempre cosi ricca il poeta ag- 
giunge la particolare esuberanza della gioventu, é un vero diluvio di 
versi e di facili immagini. La mancanza di polso e di freno sono gid 
visibili in questo primo poema. Quante stanze per descrivere il 
bagno di Fiorella! Quante per una notte estiva al chiaro di luna! 
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I] canto undicesimo, L’Olio, meno pieno di ripetizioni, pid immedia- 
to e vivo, @ forse il migliore, e le ottave vi appaiono molto pid curate. 
In verita il poeta nella sua preferenza per |’antica strofa popolare 
italiana pit adatta, secondo lui, alle lunghe narrazioni, non na- 
sconde una continua preoccupazione di stilista. 


In TEATRO 


Come tanti altri scrittori, anche il Paolieri subi vivissimo il fa- 
scino del teatro che, meglio di altri generi, pone l’autore a contatto 
con un vasto pubblico. Ad esso dedicdO numerose commedie non 
sempre riuscite, e documento il suo interesse nelle frequenti rassegne 
critiche che andava pubblicando su La Nazione. Era il periodo in 
cui al teatro verista succedeva il teatro dialettale 0, per meglio dire, 
il primo si modificava ridando vita al secondo. II teatro verista con 
le sue teorie sull’uomo considerato schiavo impotente della natura e 
degli istinti e sulla societa ritenuta una folla cieca, sorda e senza 
coscienza, stanecd presto gli spettatori. E il gusto andava quindi 
orientandosi, per quel ricorso continuo a forme nuove e antiche 
verso la piacevole novita della produzione regionale: semplici com- 
medie per lo pit dialettali che s’ispiravano, senza |’immobilita di 
schemi esteriori 0 tesi veristiche, alla schietta vita del popolo. Paolie- 
ri fu tra gli entusiasti del teatro dialettale fiorentino e sulle orme 
di A. Novelli, gid da tempo tenace assertore di esso, scrisse alcune 
commedie in dialetto (J Pateracchio, Chiu, Gli Antidiluviani, La 
Madonna di Giotto, Gli Spostati) e in italiano (Convolvolo selvatico, 
Mistica Fiamma, La Vita di tutti i giornit e Maestro Landi in collabo- 
razione con Forzano). Il Paolieri fu sapiente ricercatore di frasi 
proverbiali toscane che sul labbro dei suoi personaggi sembrano 
stillare ancora la grazia e l’armoniosa cadenza natia: e ne da prova 
nella prima e migliore sua commedia J Pateracchio che, ammiratissi- 
ma per la forma e per la trama leggera e piacevole, si attribui il 
premio Bastogi. Successo ebbe anche Gli Antidiluviani nonostante 
difetti di situazioni originali.' 

Temperamento sano ed equilibrato, il Paolieri incarna il tipo del 
toscano arguto e festevole, che riesce a dissimulare sotto l’apparenza 
d’una giovialita spensierata, un senso serio della vita. Si vede talvolta 
in lui un continuatore di Renato Fucini e punti di contatto vi 
sono tra i due scrittori: entrambi nati nella terra che dona spontanea- 


1 Rappresentata di nuovo recentemente a Firenze Acc. Chr., v. in La 
Nazione, 26-4-’49, Bucciolini G. 
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mente il meraviglioso strumento della lingua, dote prima dello 
scrittore; entrambi con un fondo d’indole campagnola e uniti non 
solo dal gusto dell’aneddoto e del bozzetto, ma anche da una comu- 
nanza di libere inclinazioni (cacciate, gite per colline e boscaglie, 
ecc.); entrambi felicemente capaci di sentimenti ingenui e di san 
passioni agresti. Ma pit sorridente, bonario, pitt bozzettista e, nel suo 
piccolo ambito descrittivo, pid compiuto il Fucini; con qualche 
ambizione pitt vasta, pil malinconico pur nell’umorismo e gravato 
gia da disparate eredita artistiche il Paolieri. 

Largo consenso acquisto il Paolieri ai suoi tempi sopratutto per le 
sue qualita di novelliere e bozzettista. Le novelle da lui disseminate 
per vari giornali sin dai principii del novecento suscitarono la pit 
grande curiosita e la pid viva ammirazione per il taglio semplice, 
la purezza cristallina del linguaggio e la coloratura accesa che egli 
sapeva dare ad ogni quadro e ad ogni scena. Nelle sue novelle egli é 
macchiaiolo, come tanti pittori suoi amici, per il gusto che ha del 
bozzetto, del colore, dello sfondo. 

Le migliori sue pagine sono fresche e spontanee, eppure non senza 
uno studio istintivo d’intima armonia che le salva dalla trasandatag- 
gine pedestre e facilona. La sua fortuna di novelliere dipende, certo, 
molto da indirizzi di gusti, prevalenti in un periodo in cui s’avvertiva 
il bisogno di spontaneita, ed in cui si favoriva una esaltazione delle 
sane virti del popolo lavoratore dei campi e delle officine. In tale 
voga, in cui non poco influi il manzonismo e la simpatia per la viva 
parlata toscana, Paolieri inseri piacevolmente il suo studio della 
campagna toscana e degli abitanti di essa negli atteggiamenti loro 
pid svariati... dalla piacevole severita alla tristezza malinconica 
che sbocca talvolta in situazione drammatica .. . , e il successo fu 
schietto: le sue novelle furono poi riunite in volumi, i pit rappre- 
sentativi dei quali rimangono le Novelle Toscane, Novelle agrodolci, 
Novelle selvagge e Uomint, bestie e paesi. 

Ma passeggero sarebbe stato il successo delle sue novelle se fosse 
solo dipeso da motivi esterni e non invece dalla palpitante verita 
artistica di cui traboccano le migliori di esse. 

Rita SABELLI 


Napoli 
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ALFREDO PANZINI’S EARLY LIFE 


LFREDO PANZINI, like many other writers, did not achieve 
fame and popularity until he was well past forty. Then, almost 
overnight, he became a national figure, and since that day a whole 
score of critics, pseudo-critics, literary commentators and journalists 
of Italy have been interested in his problems and his personality: 
‘“‘Attaccarono prima il Serra, il Prezzolini, il Borgese e il Cecchi ed ebbero 

le loro ragioni iniziali e i loro indiscutibili meriti, ma d’allora in poi i critici si 


slanciarono sull’opera del P. come veltri che uscissero di catena, con una 
ossessione amorosa che di li a poco doveva degenerare in rabbia vorace.’’! 


This flood of Panziniana did not abate throughout the author’s 
life and even now one will pick up an Italian magazine or newspaper 
and find that Panzini is still a fruitful topic for literary briefs.* 
Unfortunately, most of the material concerning Panzini has been of 
a fragmentary nature. It either deals with a single work, or a single 
phase of his complex personality, and though within its scope it is 
of great value, the fact remains that an exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive study of Panzini is still lacking.* The best work on Panzini is 
still Renato Serra’s critical essay; but Serra wrote it in 1912, when 
Panzini had many more productive years ahead of him, and accurate 
and penetrating as it may be, it is of necessity only partial.‘ 

The most regrettable result of this situation is that, with all this 
zeal to interpret Panzini’s humor or his lyricism or his style, no one 
seems to have taken the trouble to collect or to present the external 
facts and events of Panzini’s everyday life, of his joys and sorrows, 
of his vicissitudes and tribulations—in short, of Panzini the man 
among fellowmen. 

This article will attempt to remedy somewhat this situation by 
dealing in detail with Panzini’s life up to the time of his admission 
to the University of Bologna in 1882. My chief sources have been 
the author’s own writings, for he was extremely autobiographical 
although in many instances he surrounded his personal experiences 

1 Luigi Russo, Gli scrittori d’Italia, Firenze, 1938, Vol. 111, p. 848. 

? Among these the most recent I have seen is the following: Orio Vergani, 
“In casa di Panzini dieci anni dopo,’ in Corriere della Sera, April 10, 1949. 

’ The only two works which have attempted to give a more comprehensive 
picture of Panzini are: Giuseppe Mormino, A. Panzini nelle opere e nella vita, 
3a ed., Roma, 1937, and Gabriele Baldini, A. Panzini, Brescia, 1942, but these 


also, particularly in respect to Panzini’s life, remain only partial. 
* Renato Serra, ‘‘A. Panzini’” in Romagna, 1910, vu, Serie III. 
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with a thin veil of fiction. Nevertheless, he left many lacunae and 
these have been filled mostly with the very kind help of Signora 
Clelia Panzini, wife of the author, and of his son Dottor Piero 
Panzini.§ 

Alfredo Panzini was born on December 31, 1863 of an old family 
of Romagna. This last fact must always be borne in mind because 
it is essential to a comprehension of our writer. It was no mere 
coincidence that Serra, in the critical essay to which I have alluded 
before, chose to begin with the following words: “Panzini é prima 
di tutto un romagnolo.’’® By this phrase he meant to give us very 
concisely a deep insight into the man’s character and background. 
Panzini was indeed a true son of his Romagna, and as such he was, 
on the one hand a mixture of impulsiveness, generosity, naive cum- 
bersomeness, and on the other a sincere man of simple tastes with a 
great and deep attachment for mother earth and family life. His 
family was from Rimini, where it had been established since the 
middle of the eighteenth century when Panzini’s great great grand- 
father had moved there from Bologna. In those days Rimini was a 
city of the Papal States and, though it could boast of a glorious past 
in Roman and Renaissance times as the numerous monuments still 
extant attested, it had by then become a sleepy and provincial 
town where life had a very slow and even tempo, broken only oc- 
casionally by the echo of some great event in the faraway world. 
In this atmosphere the Panzinis had taken root easily and deeply, 
and through the years, by practicing law or medicine as family 
tradition demanded, and by gentleman farming, they had risen to 
a modest but solid position in the upper middle class. When toward 
the middle of the nineteenth century the movement for Italian inde- 
pendence began to gain momentum, its repercussions were felt even 
in Rimini, and from the very beginning the Panzinis became strong 
supporters of it. Three generations of Panzinis took part in it, 
Alfredo’s own father being the last one.” Unfortunately, the improve- 


> Both Signora Panzini and her son have very kindly replied to my re- 
quests for information. Much of the data in this article is derived from my 
correspondence with them. 

6 R. Serra, op. cit. 

7 Panzini himself in the preface to Jl 1859, da Plombiéres a Villafranca, 
Milano, 1909, gives a list of his ancestors who were active in the struggle. The 
preface reads: ‘“‘A quelli di mia gente che ebbero parte nella opera della re- 
denzione della patria: Giovanni Panzini (1815), Olinto e Ulisse Panzini 
(1845), Zaccaria Panzini (1848), Emilio Panzini (1860, Urbino e Fossom- 
brone).”’ Of these Giovanni was the author’s great-uncle, Olinto and Ulisse 
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ment in the national cause had no counterpart in the family’s for- 
tune. In fact, the very opposite was the case, and by 1860 when an 
independent Italy was a reality, their circumstances were becoming 
alarming. This decline was in great part due to the strain on the 
family resources caused by the generous contribution in men and 
money to the national cause, and in part to Alfredo’s grandfather’s 
poor management. Alfredo’s father, Emilio, tried in vain to stem 
the tide, but he had neither the temperament nor the character 
which the situation demanded.* He was a physician, and though 
he practiced his profession conscientiously and honorably, he 
never met with much success. He had been born in Rimini in 1831 
and remained in that city all his life except for a few occasional short 
trips. Soon after his marriage, he became parish doctor for Rimini 
and kept that position until his premature death in 1883. Parish 
doctors were then, as they are now, very poorly paid and Emilio 
Panzini found his earnings barely sufficient to provide for his family. 
In fact, he occasionally had to dip into the fast-disappearing family 
patrimony, with the result that a few years after Alfredo was born 
even the ancestral home in Rimini had to be sold. By temperament 
given to meditation, Emilio Panzini had a great predilection for 
philosophical and literary studies and found it extremely difficult 
to deal with every day’s practical problems. Alfredo always writes 
of him with a deep sense of love and veneration tinged by a touch 
of disconsolate sympathy for his failure in practical matters. He also 
recalls, on many occasions, his father’s beautiful style of writing 
and his humanistic culture. 

Panzini’s mother, Filomena Santini, was from Senigallia, of a 
well-to-do and prominent family. Among his maternal ancestors 
Panzini could also boast of numerous exponents of culture. His 
maternal grandfather, Ippollito Santini, was a physician of reputa- 
tion and highly esteemed in Senigallia; his great uncle, G. Bilancioni, 
had in his days enjoyed wide fame in his native Romagna as a 
writer of philosophical works. Since Alfredo was the first child, his 





were cousins of his father. Zaccaria was the writer’s uncle and Emilio his 
father. It seems that either Olinto or Ulisse was killed in battle, but I have 
not been able to determine which. Signora Panzini wrote me concerning the 
matter: ‘‘fra i quali uno, non ricordo il nome, deve essere morto eroicamente in 
una delle battaglie del Risorgimento.” 

8 According to Baldini, op. cit. p. 10, Emilio Panzini’s difficult circum- 
stances were in part due to heavy gambling losses. He does not give any 
source for such an assertion. Neither in Panzini’s writings nor in my corre- 
spondence with his wife and son, have I ever found any allusion to it. 
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grandfather, Dr. Santini, expressed the desire to have his daughter 
with him to assist her personally through her first childbirth. Thus, 
shortly before the newcomer was expected, Panzini’s mother went 
to Senigallia and remained there approximately two months and 
then returned to Rimini. Technically, therefore, Panzini was born 
in Senigallia. However, he always considered Rimini—to which he 
felt tied by deep bonds of sentimental and spiritual heritage—as his 
real native city. For Senigallia he always retained an attitude of 
disdainful indifference, particularly because this town happened to 
be outside his beloved Romagna, and he remembered that he ac- 
tually was born there only when he had to state officially his place 
of birth.® 

Panzini’s early life was quite uneventful. Although he gave signs 
of a very tense and restless temperament from his earliest chiidhood, 
still he grew up healthy. Characteristic of this early period was his 
intense, almost excessive attachment to his mother which remained 
undiminished throughout his life; she, in turn, seemed to favor this 
first child.'° Alfredo attended the public schools in Rimini, going 
as far as the first year of secondary schools or prima ginnasio. As 
a student he gave very little promise and school seemed to have 
no appeal for him. He preferred to roam through the countryside all 
alone, and always carrying with him a jealously guarded album 
which he filled with sketches prompted by the scenery around him 
or by his own imagination, and in which he showed a certain artistic 
ability. During these years, and especially during the summer 
vacations, he spent long stretches of time in the home of his paternal 
grandparents—the ancestral home or casa degli ovi, as Panzini always 


* In the few instances where Panzini mentions Senigallia, he does so in 
rather unflattering terms. To give but one instance in “Nella terra dei Santi e 
dei Poeti’’ in Piccole storie del mondo grande, Milano, 1901, p. 115, he wrote: 
“.. poco dopo giungemmo a Senigallia, ancora addormentata, e benché la 
attraversassimo di corsa, io non mi dimenticai di buttarvi il mio biglietto da 
visita in memoria di esservi nato; cosa della quale io stesso mi ricordo solo 
quando devo scrivere su la carta bollata anche il luogo di nascita.’’ Again in 
“Tl linguaggio delle pietre e dei pesci’’ in Lepida et tristia, Milano, 1901-1902, 
he wrote: “Dopo parecchi anni sono tornato a Rimini e sono passato davanti 
alla casa dei nonni. . . la gente che passava, mi fissava come uno straniero che 
contempli le eroiche ruine melanconiche del tempio vicino. Ed io ero nato li; 
in quella casa.’’ Obviously one cannot take the last words in a literal sense. 
It is, however, equally obvious, how strongly Panzini felt his roots to be in 
Rimini. 

10 Panzini had one brother, Ugo, who outlived him and one sister, Matilde, 
who died at the age of seven. 
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called it. The house was in Rimini and Panzini retained a great 
attachment for it even after it had to be sold, for it represented for 
him the symbol of the family’s happier and more glorious past. 
The memory of this house and its mode of life remained like a beam 
of sunshine in the otherwise drab recollections of his youth, and even 
many years later he speaks of it with enthusiasm and feeling: 


“FE dire che quando ero piccolo io, quella modesta casa mi pareva grande, 
tanto grande: come un tempio. II celliere con le coppielle dell’ uva e le mele 
allineate sulle assicelle mi pareva la provvista per tutta la vita. I] giardinetto 
mi pareva un parco dove ci si stava cosi bene che il restante del mondo pareva 
superfluo. La casa mi pareva forte come un castello che mi avrebbe albergato 
e difeso per tutta la vita e contro ogni nemico... chiudendo gli occhi, le 
rivedevo le stanze lassi, grandi grandi, lucide lucide, con pochi e bei mobili 
antichi presso le pareti.’’™ 


The memory of the grandparents is just as clear: the grandfather, 
old and sickly, but still trying vainly to restore the family fortune. 
In his dotage, his attempts were childish but persistent: 


* . . aveva la debolezza di occultamente dimezzare le bottiglie del vino e 
riempirle d’acqua; forse si illudeva di vedere rintegrata la sostanza troppo 
liberamente spesa come riempire le bottiglie.’’” 


The grandmother: “‘magra, rigida, solenne, col gran scialle vivace 
di finissima indiana sulle spalle e il boa a gran giri,’’ stern but 
affectionate and dearly loved by the grandchildren, also tried to 
improve the household conditions but with little success. 

The daily routine changed somewhat on Sundays. The whole 
family went to church together and sat in the pew on which their 
name had been inscribed for generations. After the service came the 
walk through town, which was as much part of the Sunday ritual 
as the Mass. The children disliked this walk because they were 
required to be on their very best behaviour and thus safeguard the 
family’s dignity and social position in the community. 

This life of relative happiness which marked the early part of 
Alfredo’s childhood came soon to an end. Since the boy’s progress 
in school was far from satisfactory, his parents decided that it 
would be best to send him away to school, but the project had to 
be postponed various times because the family’s precarious financial 
conditions did not permit it. Finally, Alfredo’s father learned of a 
scholarship being offered at the Collegio Nazionale Marco Foscarini 


4 “Tl linguaggio, etc.,”’ op. cit., p. 111. 
12 Tbid., loc. cit. 
8 Tbid., p. 112. 
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in Venice, then one of the most reputable boarding schools of that 
city. The scholarship included tuition as well as board and room, 
and would have been a perfect solution for the boy’s schooling. 
Having decided that Alfredo would compete for the scholarship, 
in the early summer of 1874 his father took him to Venice and there 
entrusted him to a close friend of the family, Doctor Vittorio Car- 
letti, who was connected with the Foscarini, and who kept the boy 
in his own house for about three months and personally tutored 
him for the examination. The importance of this examination in 
regard to his future having properly been impressed upon Alfredo, 
he applied himself with all his zeal and, in spite of the keen competi- 
tion, he came out first and was awarded the scholarship, and in the 
fall of 1874 he formally entered the Marco Foscarini. 

He remained in Venice at school for eight long years, which, 
according to Panzini himself, were the unhappiest of his life, and 
the memory of which was always tinged by a deep sense of bitterness 
that even time was unable to conquer. Mrs. Panzini is much of the 
same opinion. According to her, these years: 

“... gettarono in quell’animo ardente e passionale la prima ombra di 


quella tristezza e di quel desolateo pessimismo di cui si impronté il fondo della 
maggiore parte delle sue opere.’’* 


From the very beginning, Panzini began to plead with his father 
to take him out of this school, and through the years that he re- 
mained there, he never desisted from these attempts, although he 
knew them to be futile. His father was sympathetic but remained 
firm in his often repeated conviction that it was for the boy’s own 


good: 


“To glielo dicevo, glielo scrivevo con le lagrime ‘Portami via dal collegio’ e 
lui in quelle sue lettere cosi sobrie, cosi pure di schiette italiche forme, cosi 
buone, mi diceva di pazientare che era per il mio bene, il mio avvenire: la mia 


gloria, la sua gloria. 
“Povero babbo. Ben poco tempo si visse assieme per fabricare questo 


sognato avvenire per cui tu lavorasti a morte, per cui io vissi schiavo tanti anni 
e furono gli anni migliori.’”’”™ 


What Panzini resented most while at the Foscarini was the lack 
of freedom and the separation from his family, particularly his 
mother. To this must be added the fact that he was there on a 


'§ From a letter written to me by Signora Panzini. 
6 “‘T] cuore del passero,”’ in Piccole storie, etc. op. cit., p. 84. 
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scholarship, that his family was poor, which meant that he found 
himself in an unfavorable position socially speaking in regard to his 
wealthier schoolmates, who very often seem to have made young 
Panzini more than conscious of this grave financial inferiority. The 
moral suffering caused in the youngster by these circumstances is 
clearly brought out in one of his short stories, Jl trionfo della penna 
d’airone,® in which the protagonist, a young man, decries with 
vehement bitterness the discrimination which he had had to endure 
as a student in a boarding school where he had held a scholarship. 

The Collegio Nazionale Marco Foscarini was one of those boarding 
schools under the direct jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education, 
and one of numerous such institutions in Italy which became more 
and more prevalent in the country and eventually developed into 
an essential feature of secondary education. In Panzini’s days, 
though government-controlled, these schools still numbered many 
members of the clergy among their teachers and directors.'’ At the 
Foscarini, which was no exception, the director was a priest named 
Mosca, and the faculty was composed of both priests and laymen. 
The general atmosphere was one of strong conservatism—both 
politically and scholastically—and the students were under strict, 
semi-military discipline. 

The education Panzini received during these years was the stand- 
ard curriculum offered by secondary schools and drawn up in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Ministry of Education. Latin 
and Greek were strongly emphasized; classical and Italian literature, 
history and philosophy were the core of the curriculum; while mathe- 
matics and science played only a minor role. Of the modern foreign 
languages, French and German were the only ones taught. If the 
tone was classical in background and humanistic in tendency, the 
orientation was more and more toward the scientific scholarship 
imported from Germany, whose influence was in those days becom- 
ing very accentuated. Panzini always resented this intellectual ser- 
vility and never became reconciled to it. Writing about this early 
training much later, when he himself had been a teacher for many 
years, he had this to say: 


16 In the collection, Trionfi di donna, Milano, 1903. 

‘17 Panzini’s recollections of his school days in Venice are scattered in many 
of his writings, particularly in ‘‘Memorie di scuola” in Nuova Antologia, July- 
August 1907, and in the first part of La sventurata Irminda, Milano, 1932. 
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“Da poco tempo era penetrato nelle nostre scuole quel sistema tedesco che, 
sostituendo con eccessiva rigidezza e poco discernimento il metodo filologico e 
scientifico della ricerca alla finalita umanistica e filosofica degli studi letterari, 
é stato non ultima causa del decadimento di quella bella scuola, dalle tradi- 
zioni secolari, che é la nostra scuola classica.’’!* 


Among Panzini’s teachers should be mentioned Raffaello Giova- 
gnoli, a layman, author of a novel of strong liberal inclinations, 
Spartaco, which enjoyed a brief moment of popularity and was 
avidly read by the students. Professor Dezan, also a layman, whose 
boundless admiration for Napoleon III was equaled only by his 
intense dislike of the Prussians who had defeated the French 
Emperor. This teacher was partly responsible for Panzini’s own 
fondness for Napoleon III: 


“Chi sa se il Professor Dezan non mi abbia piantato nel cervello la simpatia 
per Napoleone terzo.’’!* 


In the fourth year of the ginnasio his teacher was Leandro Tal- 
landini, a priest, but according to Panzini not a very priestly one. 
In spite of this shortcoming he was a lovable person and a favorite 
of the students. Panzini remembered him well because it was this 
teacher who first introduced him to the poetry of Lorenzo Stecchetti. 
Then there was ‘‘l’abate Manzoni,” professor of Italian literature, 
“un uomo di vita intemerata, lindo e asciutto,’”’ who had a special 
predilection for Gaspare Gozzi.*° The one person, however, who had 
the greatest influence on our writer during these adolescent years 
was his philosophy professor, Giorgio Politeo: 


“To non voglio fare il nome del mio professore di filosofia in quel liceo. Egli 
vive ancora di fiorente vecchiezza. Non é noto per libri scritti, che anzi ebbe 
sempre una repugnanza istintiva ad impagliare in periodi il raggio di sole del 
suo nobile pensiero. Non fece carriera accademica; ma chiunque ebbe contatto 
con l’anima sua senti il beneficio ristoratore, e lo ricorda con somma reverenza. 
Era di nazione Dalmata . . . Egli, e questo ben so ridire, era di una mobilita e 
accensione di pensiero meravigliosa. Giungeva nella scuola in uno stato di 
potenzialita spirituale e giovanile—ed era uomo gia grigio—al punto che 
qualunque fenomeno gli si fosse presentato, bastava ad accendere la sua 
anima... . Pochi professori furono come lui mediocri svolgitori di programmi; 
ma era allevatore di anime, e ogni suo studio pareva fosse rivolto a questo 
fine... .””™ 


18 ““Memorie di, etc.” op. cit., p. 108. 

19 La sventurata, etc., op. cit., p. 108. This fondness for Napoleon III is quite 
obvious in Panzini’s historical works which deal with the Risorgimento, and 
especially in the volume /I 1859, da Plombiéres a Villafranca. 

20 La sventurata, etc., op. cit., p. 11. This work, which is a biography of 
Gaspare Gozzi’s wife, was inspired, according to the author himself, by the 
interest in Gozzi which he inherited from his former teacher. 
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Giorgio Politeo remained for Panzini the shining example of a 
truly great teacher, and he himself inherited certain traits from 
him. Like Politeo, Panzini “non fece carriera accademica,” ‘fu 
mediocre svolgitore di programmi’’; on the other hand, like Politeo, 
he was an “allevatore d’anime,”’ and “chiunque ebbe contatto con 
’anima sua senti il beneficio ristoratore, e lo ricorda con somma 
reverenza.”’ 

Panzini’s inclination for philosophical studies, which had already 
found a source of inspiration in his father’s example, was strengthed 
and broadened under the guidance of this teacher and remained 
fundamental in his future development. 

The hard discipline and the heavy program of the school absorbed 
most of the youngster’s time, nevertheless he managed to do some 
reading guided solely by his own preferences. Two authors appealed 
to him particularly in this period: Aleardo Aleardi and Walter 
Scott, and the novels of the latter: 

‘“*.. . formavano la mia lettura prediletta al punto che mi pareva che un 


uomo non potesse presentarsi decorosamente in societa se non chiuso nel frac 
di un’armatura d’acciaio. . . .”’™ 


Another favorite author was Eugene Sue, whose J misteri di 
Parigi and L’ebreo errante Panzini read repeatedly. In his last years 
in this school he became very fond of Stecchetti and he learned by 
heart many of his poems. 

The drudgery and restriction of the school life were temporarily 
interrupted in summer when Panzini returned to Rimini. The day 
of his departure for home was like a day of liberation—a feeling 
which he often experienced again in his later life when, having cast 
aside for vacation time his daily responsibilities, he jumped on his 
bicycle and took off into the countryside: 

“E mi rifiori nella memoria il ricordo della gioia che inebriava i miei quindici 


anni quando pur di luglio, nelle vacanze, lasciavo quel regio domicilio coatto 
che fu per me il collegio.’”’* 


But even with his return home that feeling of rebellion, of resent- 
ment against adverse circumstances, that frame of mind which in 





1 ““Memorie, etc.,” op. cit., p. 110. The name of this teacher is mentioned 
by Panzini in other writings and is listed among his teachers in the official 
biographical sketch in the Annuario della Reale Accademia d'Italia, I, 1929. 
p. 197. 

2 La sventurata, etc., op. cit., p. 39. 

*3 La lanterna di Diogene, Milano, 1920, p. 5. 
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spite of his extreme youth leaned heavily toward a pessimistic 
conception of life, did not disappear totally. The brief interludes of 
freedom were in great measure spoiled by the dire conditions of his 
family. He found his home lacking in that comfort and well-being 
which the family had once enjoyed and to which he felt it should 
be restored, in view of the noble cause to which it had been sacri- 
ficed. The smouldering sense of revolt at school, the dissatisfaction 
with conditions at home, the constant suffering which his proud 
nature had to endure contributed greatly to the shaping of his 
personality and reoccurred as a theme throughout his works. 
When he finally graduated from the liceo in June 1882 and left 
the collegio, a ray of youthful hopefulness brightened his path, even 
if only for a short period. In spite of all the difficulties which I have 
mentioned, and perhaps as a result of them, Panzini had been a 
serious student and had obtained his diploma ad honorem. In this 
small parchment he now saw the means to a better life. He was to 
be quickly and bitterly disappointed. His first intention had been 
to secure some sort of civil service position and thus help bolster the 
family finances; he was turned down, however, for lack of sufficient 
education—the licenza liceale being deemed too widespread to have 
any value. He then tried to get a scholarship or some sort of subsidy 
from his alma mater, the Foscarini, to continue his education, but 
again was turned down. After that, he decided to offer his services 
to some commercial firm, but once again he met with failure since 
his preparation hardly fitted him for any position in which book- 
keeping and business methods were essential. All these attempts 
having failed, he decided to take part in a national competition 
sponsored by the Ministry of Education and open to all graduates 
of the liceo holding a diploma ad honorem. As Panzini himself said, 
he was so happy to find that his honorable diploma was of some 
use that he felt almost an obligation to participate. Furthermore, 
all the competitors were to be brought to Rome at government 
expense, and Panzini had never been to Rome. The competition was 
to be in two parts, a written one in the form of a composition and 
an oral discussion of the former; the prize was a solid gold medal. 
Panzini did not do well at all and was eliminated before the oral 
part; but the occasion was a memorable one in his life, for in Rome 
he met for the first time Giosué Carducci, who was chairman of the 
committee of judges and who was later to be the strongest influence 
in the intellectual development of our writer. This is Panzini’s 
first impression of his future teacher: 
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‘‘Avanzava lentamente, scrutando dal basso in alto con occhio nero lucente; 
capigliatura nera, breve barba nera e crespa. Quando ci passa davanti mi 
parve che un fremito impercettibile, interiore, scotesse tutta quella persona.’’™ 


A few days later when he was called before the judges to hear 
the verdict on his composition, he had an opportunity to see Car- 
ducci at closer range: 


‘“‘Fui chiamato davanti alla commissione; rividi quei miei fogli scartabellati 
con poco rispetto, mi sentii dire secche brevi parole dal Carducci, delle quali 
ricordo questa osservazione ripetuta tre volte: Sfrondare, sfrondare, sfron- 


dare.’’* 


Needless to say the youngster was quite discouraged, but finally 
his luck took a turn for the better. Before going to Rome, resolved 
not to leave any stones unturned, he had taken part in another 
competition sponsored by the city of Bologna for a four-year scholar- 
ship of 600 lire a year, to be awarded to a future student of belle 
lettere at the University of that city. It was the one thing in which 
Panzini had the least hope and the least desire of success because, 
strange as it may seem, Panzini had no particular attraction toward 
literary studies as his life’s work, and he only accepted the scholar- 
ship as a last resort and without enthusiasm: 

“Dird dunque per primo come, compiuti gli studi del liceo, mi iscrivessi alla 
Facolta di lettere di contraggenio, e unicamente per necessita di cose. Le belle 
e umane lettere—come dicevano i nostri vecchi—mi pareva allora (e mi paiono 
anche oggi) un nobilissimo viatico della vita, ma il farne professione scolastica 
repugnava alla mia giovinezza.’’*® 


According to family tradition he should have studied medicine; 
but with his family conditions as they were, he considered himself 
lucky to be going to the university at all. Thus in the fall of 1882 
Panzini started his career at the University of Bologna, and a new 
and happier chapter in his life began. 

CarLo L. GoLino 


University of California at Los Angeles 
* “Memorie, etc.,”’ op. cit., p. 117. 

* Tbid., p. 118. 

% Tbid., p. 104. 














THE ARTHUR LIVINGSTON PAPERS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


HROUGH the good offices of Miss Elisabeth Abbott, Arthur 

Livingston’s secretary, collaborator and executrix, and Miss 
Fannie Ratchford, Wrenn Librarian, the University of Texas has 
acquired the private papers, records and documents of varied 
nature found in Dr. Livingston’s office at the time of his death in 
1944. Miss Abbott, it will be remembered, was jointly responsible 
with Mrs. Speranza for the University’s earlier acquisition of the 
Gino Speranza collection of Italo-American books (/talica, xxi, 4, 
356) ; and the Speranza collection further ties up with the B. Harvey 
Carroll archives, also found at the University of Texas, which deal 
with Italy at the time of the first World War. It is indeed fortunate 
that these inter-related and mutually supplementary collections 
should be brought together in one library. 

The bulk of the Livingston collection consists of his voluminous 
private correspondence, covering the years c. 1918-1944. Some of 
this material is, of course, of a purely personal nature, but the 
greater part of it is of great interest for the student of Italo-American 
relations and the development of Italian studies in America. Dr. 
Livingston’s reputation in Italy is reflected by the regularity with 
which newcomers from that country turned to him for help and 
information; and in this connection he played the combined réle 
of Mentor and Maecenas on many occasions. Likewise, in America, 
students of things Italian constantly went to him for information 
and advice. With outstanding native American teachers of Italian 
he seems to have had fewer contacts. While the files contain in 
general only letters received by Dr. Livingston, in a few cases, to 
which he obviously attached special importance, a rough draft of 
his reply is included. Even a cursory examination of this corre- 
spondence reveals the tremendous activity of Dr. Livingston in the 
dissemination of Italian culture in America, and a complete history 
of this subject could scarcely be written without consulting the 
material found here. 

Dr. Livingston’s personal interest in such a history is reflected 
by his study of the pioneer work of Lorenzo da Ponte. Much of the 
source material employed by him and Miss Abbott for their study 
and translation of the Memorie is included in the collection, together 
with a set of the New York publications of Lorenzo da Ponte, cover- 
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ing the years 1823-1833. This set was obtained through Otto Lange 
of Florence from a son of Arturo Toscanini, who at one time 
had a book shop in Milano. Toscanini asserted that this was Da 
Ponte’s own copy, though it is not autographed. 

A fairly complete bibliography of the publications of Dr. Living- 
ston could be compiled from pamphlets, magazine articles, book 
reviews and clippings found in this collection, since he seems to 
have preserved a copy of practically everything that he wrote. 
Likewise, his multifarious activities as a translator and publisher 
of foreign works, chiefly Italian, are very interestingly reflected in 
his correspondence. Obviously the most important undertaking in 
this field was the translation of Pareto’s great treatise on sociology, 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. Livingston’s own 
Foreign Press Service, later changing its name to Kennaday and 
Livingston, was in operation from 1919 to 1925. 

At the time when Fascist propaganda was most active in this 
country, Dr. Livingston, at odds with his university’s administra- 
tion and its department of Italian, turned for a time to the study and 
teaching of French literature. This phase of his career is represented 
by lecture notes and an extensive “‘bibliographie raisonnée.”’ 

A hasty and necessarily superficial examination of the material 
contained in the Livingston collection makes evident its great 
interest for the student of Italian culture in America. It may 
confidently be predicted that the careful analysis and organization 
that it will receive at the hands of Miss Ratchford will bring to light 
further contributions that it can make to this subject. 

CarL A. SWANSON 

University of Texas 
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D’Annunzio, Gabriele. International Naval Disarmament Conferences at Wash- 
ington and Genoa, November 1921—April 1922. Italian Text and English 
Translation. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1950. Pp. 107. (In the series ‘“‘Old 
and New Sheaves,”’ edited by Giuseppe Prezzolini.) 

Livingston, Arthur. Essays on Modern Italian Literature. New York, 8. F. 
Vanni, 1950. Pp. 197. (In the series ‘‘Old and New Sheaves,” edited by 
Giuseppe Prezzolini.) Contains articles and reviews originally published 
in the book section of The New York Herald Tribune, in The Nation, 
The Romanic Review, etc., the longest study being “Introduction to 
Gaetano Mosca’s The Ruling Class’’ (pp. 106-160). 

Pareto, Vilfredo. The Ruling Class in Italy before 1900. New York, 8S. F. 
Vanni, 1950. Pp. 143. (In the series ‘Old and New Sheaves,” edited by 
Giuseppe Prezzolini.) Consists of four articles, one originally published 
in English (in the Political Science Quarterly) and three in French. 

La Venexiana. A Sixteenth Century Venetian Comedy, with Introduction and 
English Translation by Matilde Valenti Pfeiffer. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 


1950. Pp. 163. 
ARTICLES 
January-March 1950 


Altrocchi, Rudolph. “Ruth Shepard Phelps Morand: 1876-1949.” Jtalica, 
xxvu, 40-41. 

Austin, H. D. “‘Uguiccione Miscellany.” Jtalica, xxvu1, 12-17. 

Bigongiari, Dino. ‘‘Notes on the Text of Dante.” RR, xxii, 3-13. Contains 21 
notes: one on the text of the Convivio; eight on the text of the De Mo- 
narchia, in which exception is taken to some of Witte’s emendations; 
twelve on the text of the De Vulgari Eloquentia, in which suggestions 
made by Marigo are demonstrated to be untenable. Prof. Bigongiari not 
only provides a logical and philological basis for his interpretations but 
also makes sure that they are consistent with scholastic philosophy. 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1948.” MLJ, xxxtv, 35-40. A review 
that stresses in particular the production in the field of fiction and to a 
lesser degree in poetry. Prof. Bontempo succinctly analyzes a dozen 
novels and a few collections of poetry and concludes that in contrast to 
previous years the literature of 1948 exhibits ‘‘an obvious groping for a 
more normal and spiritual attitude toward life.” 
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Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1949.” MLJ, xxxiv, 177-181. A sur- 
vey that pays particular attention to the output in Italian fiction. A few 
novels are analyzed in some detail: especially, V. Pratolini’s Un Eroe del 
nostro tempo, Alba de Céspedes’ Dalla parte di lei, and the recently trans- 
lated In Sicily (by E. Vittorini) and A Tale of Poor Lovers (also by 
Pratolini). 

Elirodt, R. “Sir John Harington and Leone Ebreo.”” MLN, txv, 109-110. 
Points out that the fivefold allegorical interpretation of the myth of 
Perseus in Harington’s Apologie of Poetrie is an unacknowledged ver- 
batim translation from Leone Ebreo’s Dialoghi di Amore. 

Engstrom, Alfred G. ‘‘Dante, Flaubert and The Snows of Kilimanjaro.’’ MLN, 
Lxv, 203-205. Contends that the mechanical elements in Hemingway’s 
story form a parallel with those in a passage from Flaubert’s correspond- 
ence, whereas the symbol of the leopard in the epigraph at the beginning 
of the story is derived from Dante’s Inferno. 

Gennarini, Edoardo. “‘Certezze e contrasti della religiositA carducciana.” 
Italica, xxvu, 25-31. 

Gilbert, Allan H. ‘The Mazzoni Library.” Library Notes (Duke University), 
No. 23 (Jan. 1950), 3-7. A brief sketch of Mazzoni’s career as professor 
and scholar and a preliminary survey of his huge collection of books, 
pamphlets, and reprints. 

Giovannini, G. ‘‘Melville and Dante.’”’ PMLA, txv, 329. Mentions another 
parallel between Pierre and the Inferno and states that the references 
pointed out by Mathews (PMLA, -txtv, 1238) were listed in the author’s 
original article (zbid., pp. 70-78). 

Gordon, L. H. ‘‘Kenneth McKenzie: 1870-1949.” Jtalica, xxvu, 35-39. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “The Reconstruction of Proto-Romance.” Language, 
xxvi, 6-27. Tentatively reconstructs, by the comparative method, the 
phonemic system of Proto-Romance and reéxamines, by the same 
method, the relationship of the Romance languages to each other. Prof. 
Hall prefers to discard the generally accepted thesis of the unilinear de- 
velopment of the Romance languages from Old Latin, through Classical 
Latin, to Vulgar Latin, and proposes the following scheme with many 
ramifications: Latin > Proto-Romance > Proto-Continental-Romance 
> Proto-Italo - Western - Romance > Proto - Western - Romance > Proto- 
Gallo-Romance. The conclusions of interest to students of Italian are: 
1) Classical Latin is not the parent but the sister of Proto-Romance; 
2) the earliest group to split off from Proto-Romance involved Sardinian, 
Lucanian, and Sicilian; 3) Proto-Italo-Western-Romance, which corre- 
sponds essentially to Vulgar Latin (because of its seven-vowel system, 
etc.), was later differentiated into Proto-Italo-Romance (the ancestral 
form of Italian and many of its dialects) and Proto-Western-Romance 
(the ancestor of Iberian and Gallic Romance). 

Keller, Abraham C. ‘‘Ancients and Moderns in the Early Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.”’ MLQ, x1, 79-82. Points to the unified body of argument in favor 
of the idea of progress presented by Rampalle, Johnstone, Hakewill, and 
Lancellotti (author of L’Hoggidi), stresses the relationship between 
Lancellotti and Rampalle, and contends that their ideas paved the way 
for Perrault and Fontenelle. 

Lucas, Henry 8S. “The Renaissance: A Review of Some Views.’’ Catholic 
Historical Review, xxxv, 377-407. Insists upon the variety and multi- 
plicity of interpretations of the Renaissance and critically reviews a 
goodly number of them, particularly those of Burckhardt, Thode, von 
Pastor, Walser, Burdach, Borinski, Hegel, Troeltsch, Gebhart, Nord- 
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strém, Neumann, Spaventa, Gentile, and von Martin. Prof. Lucas, who is 
inclined to accept with reservations Thode’s thesis that the spirit of 
Franciscanism was the main force responsible for the Renaissance, con- 
tends that a clearer, fuller picture of the latter must await the completion 
of the many studies on Renaissance spirituality now in progress in Italy 
and elsewhere. 

Marraro, Howard R. “Conference on the Study and Teaching of Italian in 
High Schools and Colleges Held at Columbia University, December 3, 
1949.” Italica, xxv, 1-11. 

McAnally, Sir Henry. “Gaetano Poggiali, Bibliografo e Bibliofilo.”” MLQ, x1, 
83-97. A review of Poggiali’s life and work which stresses his activity 
with the printing firm of Tommaso Masi, the series of Italian classics 
edited by him, his important library and collection of prints, and his 
relations with Alfieri and Goldoni. 

Melzi, Robert C. “Gli Hroicit Furori di Giordano Bruno e le idee dei Ro- 
mantici Italiani.”’ Jtalica, xxvu, 18-24. 

Merlo, Clemente. ‘Ital. Basette; Ciarlare, Chiacchierare; Zitto.’’ Jtalica, 
XXvil, 32-34. 

Phialas, P. G. ‘‘Massinger and the Commedia dell’arte.’”’” MLN, utxv, 113-114. 
Admits the possibility of Massinger’s having modeled his empiric in The 
Emperor of the East on the ciarlatano of the commedia dell’arte since 
Nicolini’s Italian company had acted improvised comedies in London in 
1630, a year before Massinger’s play was completed. 

Pop, Sever. ‘‘Magura, ‘hauteur, montagne’ dans |’ Europe Centrale.’’ Romance 
Philology, u1, 2-3 (Nov. 1949-Feb. 1950), 117-134. Also traces to 
mdgurd such Italian variations as mégoro, magali, magaro, mégolo, etc. 
(see map 10). 

Schullian, Dorothy M. “Nicolé Franco, Vilifier of Medicine.’’ Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, xxiv, 26-37. Analyzes in detail the letter in Franco’s 
Pistole vulgari addressed to Bonifazio Pignoli and dated March 21, 1538— 
a letter in which medicine is bitterly attacked—and examines Franco’s 
debt to both Pietro Aretino and Pliny for many of the ideas therein. 

Sells, A. Lytton. “‘Zanella, Coleridge, and Shelley.”” Comparative Literature, 1, 
16-30. Points out the affinity between Zanella’s La Veglia and Coleridge’s 
Frost at Midnight and the reminiscences in Jl Sonno of Coleridge’s Kubla 
Khan and Shelley’s Alastor and The Witch of Atlas, but contends that 
Zanella transforms his sources into something completely original and 
that in most of his poems “there is a richer content of thought, a closer 
texture, a firmer design than is usual in Coleridge or Shelley.” 

Singleton, Charles 8. ““Dante’s Allegory.’’ Speculum, xxv, 78-86. Contends 
that, although Dante followed the ‘allegory of poets’ in the Convivio, he 
came to realize that such an allegory ‘whose first meaning is a disem- 
bodied fiction’”’ could not be followed by a poet of rectitude; he hence 
abandoned the Convivio and resolved to follow, in the Divine Comedy, the 
‘allegory of theologians,’ with a first meaning—the literal, historical 
meaning—in verbis and the second meaning reflecting in facto another 
event, both being journeys to God. Prof. Singleton points out that of the 
old commentators only Benvenuto da Imola seems to have understood 
the allegory of the Divine Comedy to be the ‘allegory of theologians.’ 

Thomson, 8S. Harrison. “Learning at the Court of Charles IV.” Speculum, 
xxv, 1-20. Of interest to students of the Italian Renaissance in view of 
the relations of Charles IV and his entourage with Petrarch, Cola di 
Rienzi, and John of Marignola. These relations are considered in some de- 
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tail, and the Czech court is regarded as the center for the transmission of 
Italian humanistic ideas to the circles of German culture. 

Warren, Leslie. ‘‘Patrizi’s De regno et regis institutione and the Plan of Elyot’s 
The Boke Named the Governour.”’ JEGP, xu1x, 67-77. Reéxamines the 
passages which, according to Croft, Elyot borrowed from the De regno, 
compares the plan of the latter with that of The Governour, and concludes 
that, although Elyot did use material from Patrizi for Books I and III of 
his opus, he did not, strictly speaking, model it upon the De regno (as 
Croft contends) but rather upon Cicero’s De officiis. 

REVIEWS 

Barnard, Hilda Norman. In /talica, xxvu, 48-51. Carmelo Musumarra: Sag- 
gio sulle Operette Morali di Giacomo Leopardi. Catania, G. Crisafulli, 
1948. 

Battenhouse, Roy W. In Journal of Religion, xxx, 74-75. The Renaissance 
Philosophy of Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul O. Kristeller, and 
John H. Randall, Jr. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. 

Bossenbrook, William. In Journal of Modern History, xxu1, 59-60. H. Schulte 
Nordholt: Het beeld der Renaissance: een historiografische studie. Amster- 
dam, N. V. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmij., 1948. 

Cognasso, Luigi. In /talica, xxvu, 52. Giulio Natali: Alfiert. Rome, A. Si- 
gnorelli, 1949. 

Friederich, Werner P. In Comparative Literature, u, 91-93. Angelina La 
Piana: Dante’s American Pilgrimage: A Historical Survey of Dante Studies 
in the United States, 1800-1944. New Haven, Pub. for Wellesley College 
by the Yale Univ. Press, 1948. 

Gianturco, Elio. In Jtalica, xxvu, 53-54. Franco Venturi: L’ Antichitd svelata 
e idea di progresso in N. A. Boulanger. Bari, Laterza, 1947. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. In Romance Philology, 11, 2-3 (Nov. 1949-—Feb. 1950), 
216-218. Hans Peter Bruppacher: Die Namen der Wochentage im Italie- 
nischen und Rdtoromanischen. Bern, A. Francke Verlag, 1948. (Romanica 
Helvetica, Vol. 28.) 

Hardwick, Elizabeth. ‘‘Fiction Chronicle.’”’ Partisan Review, xvil, 87-91. Con- 
tains reviews of: Italo Svevo: As a Man Grows Older. New York, New 
Directions, 1949; and Elio Vittorini: Jn Sicily. New York, New Direc- 
tions, 1949. 

Marraro, Howard R. In Journal of Central European A ffairs, 1x, 3 (Oct. 1949), 
348-349. Umberto Calosso: Colloqui col Manzoni. Bari, Giuseppe Laterza 
& Figli, 1948. 

Mathes, Hamilton, In Italica, xxvu, 47-48. Oliver W. Heatwole: A Compara- 
tive Practical Grammar of French, Spanish and Italian. New York, S. F. 
Vanni, 1949. 

Russo, Thomas. In /talica, xxvu, 54-56. Michael A. Musmanno: Ascoltate il 
fiume. Romanzo. Florence, Vallecchi, n.d. 

Schrade, Leo. In Yale Review, xxx1x, 378-380. Alfred Einstein: The /talian 
Madrigal. Translated by Alexander H. Krappe, Roger H. Sessions and 
Oliver Strunk. 3 vols. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1949. 

Shaw, J. E. In Comparative Literature, 11, 84-87. Leonardo Olschki: The Myth 
of Felt. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1949. 
Singleton, Charles 8. In Speculum, xxv, 144-148. J. E. Shaw: Guido Caval- 

canti’s Theory of Love: La Canzone d’Amore and Other Related Problems. 
Toronto, Univ. of Toronto Press, 1949. 
Van Horne, John. In Language, xxvi1, 158-162. Robert A. Hall, Jr.: Descrip- 
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tive Italian Grammar. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press and Linguistic Society 
of America, 1948. 

Weisinger, Herbert. In MLQ, x1, 106-108. The Renaissance Philosophy of 
Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul O. Kristeller, and John H. Randall, 
Jr., Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. In Romance Philology, 111, 2-3 (Nov. 1949—Feb. 1950), 221. 
Harold H. Blanchard, ed.: Prose and Poetry of the Continental Renaissance 
in Translation. New York, London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1949. Contains several comments on the Petrarch section. 


ADDENDA 


Caplan, Harry and King, Henry H. “Italian Treatises on Preaching: A Book- 
List.”” Speech Monographs, xvi, 2 (Sept. 1949), 243-252. A bibliography 
on the theory and practice of Italian preaching, arranged according to 
centuries. It comprises 213 titles (132 in the 19th century), 16 of which 
are translations (12 from the French). 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. ‘“Nasal+Homorganic Plosive in Central and Southern 
Italy.”’ Archivum Linguisticum, 1, 2 (1949), 151-156. Studies the evidence 
adduced by four maps of the AJS with regard to the complete assimila- 
tion, in Central and Southern Italy, of Proto-Romance -nd- and -mb- 
(>-nn- and -mm- respectively) and the partial assimilation, in a less 
extensive area of the mainland, of PRom. -nt- and -mp- (>-nd- and 
-mb- respectively), and reaches the conclusion that the evidence is such 
as to justify the assumption of an Osco-Umbrian substratum influence. 

Salomone, A. William. “The Liberal Experiment and the Italian Revolution 
of 1848—A Revaluation.” Journal of Central European Affairs, 1x, 3 
(Oct. 1949), 267-288. Of interest to students of Italian literature in view 
of the influence of Vico and Romagnosi on Italian liberal thought before 
1848 and of the part played in the revolutionary movement by the works 
of Gioberti, Balbo, D’ Azeglio, and Cattaneo. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. ‘‘Toward the Discovery of Early Texts of Poems Con- 
tained in the Canzoniere.’”’ Studi Petrarcheschi, 11 (1949), 23-34. Lists 
72 MSS (found in Italian libraries) which contain single poems or groups 
of poems by Petrarch. According to Prof. Wilkins, these constitute the 
only possible sources for the discovery of early texts of individual poems 
other than those found in V.L. 3196. As samples of investigation he 
studies the texts of two sonnets in these MSS and discovers that seven of 
the eight texts of No. 132 contain significant variations which point to 
an early text, whereas the same process of analysis yields no results in the 
case of No. 134. 
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OuscuHKi, LEoNARDO: The Myth of Felt. University of California Press, 1949. 
67 pp. with four plates. 


This little volume brings us the most exhaustive and the most persuasive 
gloss to Inferno 1, 105 that has yet appeared. E sua nazion sara tra feltro ¢ 
feltro: in that perplexing prophecy spoken by Vergil, Olschki here teaches us to 
see an allusion to the constellation of the Gemini, to Castor and Pollux who, 
in a long tradition reaching from ancient times down through the Middle 
Ages, are the pilleati fratres, the felt-capped brothers ‘‘traditionally depicted 
with their felt caps in the miniatures of medieval astrological treatises.’’ The 
iconographic tradition, in fact, lends very strong authority to this interpreta- 
tion: ‘‘The association of a felt cap with those lucida sidera was so familiar in 
antiquity that two of those felt caps surmounted by a star were sufficient for 
the evocation of the third constellation of the zodiac and its embodiment in 
the mythical brothers.’”’ To these statements the author has brought an abun- 
dance of erudite support—as well as a plate (one among four) showing the 
Dioscuri in their typical headgear. 

Vergil’s prophecy (with just the right dose of the obscurity proper to an 
oracle) is thus saying that the Hound who is to come will be born under the con- 
stellation of the Twins, between the rising of the one star and the setting of 
the other. Thus the little word fra, which in many another interpretation 
proved troublesome enough, takes on a temporal rather than a spatial mean- 
ing. 

Students of Dante know, of course, that the poet himself was born when 
the sun was with those auspicious stars; and will recall how as the poet re- 
members the moment when in his ascent to Heaven with Beatrice he found 
himself actually in this constellation, he celebrates those Twins for the great 
virti which they bestow at birth: 

O gloriose stelle, o lume pregno 
di gran virtu, dal quale io riconosco 
tutto, qual che si sia, il mio ingegno, 


con voi nasceva e s’ascondeva vosco 
quelli ch’é padre d’ogni mortal vita, 
quand’io senti’ di prima |’aere tosco; 


and prays to them for that greater virti needed for the further ascent now 
beyond the confines of the material world: 


a voi divotamente ora sospira 
l’anima mia, per acquistar virtute 
al passo forte che a sé la tira. 

(Paradiso xx11) 


But, as Oschki quite rightly argues, Dante himself cannot be the Veltro. 
Who then? To this the answer is: ‘‘Not a Great Kahn of Tartary, nor a Can 
Grande of Verona [who in fact was not born under Gemini] but just a wise, 
human, and powerful leader born under the most favorable constellation.”’ 

This certainly is precisely the meaning (with the right shade of indeter- 
mination) which best suits the immediate and the whole context of the poem. 
But Olschki has done much more here than see this meaning and produce 
cogent argument in its favor. In a thorough-going analysis he has ruled out 
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those other meanings which the intentional obscurity of the prophecy had 
invited us to carry along in our notes. Already the array of these several possi- 
ble meanings was to be found in Boccaccio’s Comento, introduced there by 
words which any honest commentator of the verse had since been obliged to 
subscribe to: 


E costui mostra dovere essere virtuossissimo uomo, e che la nazion 
sua debba essere tra feltro e feltro. E questa é quella parte dalla quale 
muove tutto il dubbio che nella presente discrizion si contiene. La qual 
parte io manifestamente confesso ch’io non intendo: e percid in questa 
sard pit recitatore de’ sentimenti altrui che esponitore de’ miei. 


By far the greater part of Olschki’s study is given over to an investigation 
of the various ceremonial uses of felt in the Orient. And since this essay was 
first read as a paper before students of Oriental languages, the space allotted 
to that part of the question is accounted for. But it is gratifying indeed to 
be taken on this tour of Oriental custom and lore by such an authoritative 
guide. Nor will any reader eager first of all to get at the right meaning of 
Dante’s verse, regret the trip. For by such a thorough look toward the regions 
of the East we learn that that is not where we must look for the right meaning 
of tra feltro e feltro. Not there, but up: 


Bastiti e batti a terra le calcagne: 
li oechi rivolgi al logoro che gira 
lo rege etterno con le rote magne 


One may hope that future commentators of the verse in question will first 
read Olschki’s study—and then follow that injunction. 
CHARLES 8. SINGLETON 


Harvard University 


MIcHELE DBE Fiuippts: 7'he Literary Riddle in Italy to the End of the Sixteenth 
Century. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 
34, no. 1, University of California Press, 1948. vi+174 pp. 


Curiously enough, there has been hitherto no history of the literary riddle 
in Italy, Pitré having concerned himself with the riddle in general, and 
principally with the folk riddle. Yet it is an important subject for the light it 
throws on the reading and social tastes of the ages in which the riddles ap- 
peared, on literary style, and on the dissemination abroad of Italian literature. 
In undertaking to fill this gap Professor De Filippis has been faced with the 
problem of securing the necessary material, much of which is not available in 
American libraries, and he has fortunately been successful in most cases in 
obtaining microfilms or other copies of both manuscripts and rare printed 
books. 

The literary riddle he defines as written in verse, with abundance of de- 
scriptive material, and the preferred verse forms are the octave and the 
sonnet, particularly the sonnetto caudato, though shorter verse forms are also 
found. Riddling in Italy is of very early origin, and the first riddle quoted is 
a rhymed version of a folk riddle, written in the Venetian dialect of the eighth 
or early ninth century. Probably the first collection of riddles and enigmatic 
questions was that of Domenico di Giovanni, called I] Burchiello (1400—48), 
a forerunner of Berni, who versified or imitated several folk riddles. Leonardo 
da Vinci and Sannazzaro are mentioned in passing, and with Cardinal Bembo’s 
seven riddles in couplets Professor De Filippis closes his first chapter, a very 
brief one, for, despite its early origin, the literary riddle becomes popular 
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surprisingly slowly, considering that it can be classed with the novella as be- 
longing to the literature of social entertainment. 

It was in the 16th century that it flourished, and its first important author 
was Angiolo Cenni, one of the founders of the Congrega dei Rozzi in Siena. 
His work passed through several editions, and both Strapparola and Larrivey 
borrowed from it. Many of the subjects which he treated, such as the book, 
the sword, and the shadow were to be constantly popular subjects for riddle- 
makers. Some of his riddles were indecent, a characteristic which had been 
introduced by Bembo, and which Professor De Filippis explains by the de- 
claration to be found in so many of the collections, that they were an amuse- 
ment for the winter nights of carnival time, when a certain license was toler- 
ated. In this connection mention might have been made of the canti carnascia- 
leschit of Lorenzo de’ Medici, which with the same excuse describe the trades 
with a similar wealth of ambiguous detail. 

Another popular collection of 71 sonnets was that of Madonna Daphne 
di Piazza, printed in Venice in 1552. Professor De Filippis discusses the much- 
disputed authorship of this collection, and considers that it is probably the 
work of more than one writer: some of its riddles come directly from Cenni. 
It was very popular, and was preferred to Straparola in some instances by 
Larrivey. 

Another collection by several authors, printed at the instance of ‘‘Damon 
fido pastore detto peregrino”’ is considered by Professor De Filippis to be 
later than that of Madonna Daphne, though it seems to bear no date. Its 15 
sonnets are all without solutions, though they may easily be guessed. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to Straparola’s Piacevoli notti, the work on which its 
author’s fame rests, and its fortunes at home and abroad. Both the novelle 
and the riddles contained in the Notti were plundered unmercifully by other 
writers, and Professor De Filippis gives a detailed account of the translations 
into German, French, Spanish, and English, and of the many adaptations 
and imitations of the work. He also gives a table comparing the riddles of 
Larrivey with those of Straparola, for in Larrivey’s complete translation of 
the Notti, which appeared in 1580, he discarded 25 of Straparola’s 74 riddles 
and added 24 of his own. In Spain Alexandro Sylvano’s Quarento Aenigmas 
(1581), and in England Humphrey Gifford’s Poesie of Gillowflowers (1580) 
borrow freely from Straparola. 

Chapter 4 deals with the minor collections of riddles in the second half of 
the 16th century, most of which are anonymous and very rare. Professor De 
Filippis has found them disappointing, as they are generally composed of 
material from sources already known: particularly disappointing have been 
the manuscript collections of which he has managed to secure copies. Girolamo 
Musici is one of the few riddle-makers whose names are known during the 
period, and his 48 riddles, mostly in sonnet form, are in general poor. Also 
mentioned are a collection of riddles in the Genoese dialect, which really lie 
outside the field; the unpublished work of Giulia Bigolina of Padua, who 
wrote novelle ending with riddles, only one of which has been available to 
Professor De Filippis; the collection by Jacopo Vallettaio, of which only the 
title is known; and the Nuovi indovinelli of Ludovico Vallenti, a collection 
completely lacking in literary merit. More important are the 18 riddles of 
Ascanio de Mori, whose Giuoco piacevole (1575) gives a pleasant picture of 
one of those gatherings in which riddles found their natural place as a social 
pastime. Anton Francesco Grazzini, well-known for his novelle and comedies, 
wrote only three riddles, without answers, possible solutions to which are 
suggested by Professor De Filippis. 
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The last chapter treats of the work of Giulio Cesare Croce, the most pro- 
lific and the last riddle writer of the 16th century, who wrote both literary 
riddles in verse and shorter popular riddles, generally in prose, His Notte 
sollazzevole, and Seconda notte sollazzevole are rare, and little has hitherto 
been written about his work, of which Professor De Filippis gives a full ac- 
count, discussing the sources of the animal riddles of which Croce wrote so 
many, and pointing out his great variety of subjects. In this chapter too there 
is a discussion of the different ways in which the same subject might be treated 
by the various writers. 

Besides a general index and a most useful and comprehensive bibliography, 
the book contains one appendix listing the riddles by authors, and another 
listing them by subjects. 

Professor De Filippis has secured a microfilm of a 17th century manuscript 
collection of 226 enigmatic sonnets from the Genoa University library, and 
the results of his research in that field will be included in the continuation 
which he is planning of the history of the literary riddle. It can only be hoped 
that the second volume will be no less agreeable to read than the first, and 
that it will contain the same wealth of material and illustration. 

BEATRICE CORRIGAN 


University of Toronto 


Curzio MALAPaRTE, La Pelle, Milano-Roma, Aria d’Italia, 1950. 


Il tema scelto da Curzio Suckert, lo scrittore anni fa discriminatosi in 
Malaparte, era dei pid avvincenti. Lo sbarco degli alleati a Salerno e a Napoli, 
la lunga sosta dinanzi a Cassino, la presa di Roma, e su su fino a Firenze e a 
Milano la dilagante avanzata di truppe d’ ogni colore; e insieme tutta l’atmo- 
sfera di quei tempi straordinari, carenza d’ogni potere centrale, involuzioni 
spirituali, rapido passar dalla prostrazione all’entusiasmo, incrociarsi e 
sfrenarsi di lievitanti passioni, di torbidi istinti, di basse cupidigie e acri 
vendette. E infine, la triste Italia, divisa in repubblica del nord e regno del 
sud, con 1a il vento iroso degli odi e delle fucilazioni, qua l’accasciamento 
saldato ad una tradizione di conformismo e di oblio. 

Soggetto tremendo e magnifico, in cui si riassume del resto la storia di ogni 
dopoguerra; di quel medioevo improvviso che si risveglia nell’animo di ogni 
popolo quando, per non morire, ingoia le umiliazioni e cerca disperatamente 
un grumo di verita a cui appigliarsi; di quel medioevo che nel caso nostro 
punteggiarono le prediche dei passionisti, le processioni commosse, e in 
ultimo il panico delle elezioni del 18 aprile, 1948. Di questa vicenda Malaparte 
si 6 messo al centro: cid non pertanto, nulla di essa é arrivata ai suoi occhi, ai 
suoi orecchi, al suo cervello, al suo cuore. Da viva e palpitante quale era, 
questa storia nella sua presa diviene scialba e fiacca, si frantuma in episodietti, 
s’incontra nella estraneita spirituale d’un cronista senza anima. 

Gli alleati pranzavano lucullianamente con lui, conquistati dai suoi motti 
di spirito, che non si riesce a capir quali fossero, dalla sua mancanza di senso 
comune, che egli chiama cinismo. II generale Cork (leggi, se vuoi, Clark) ha la 
debolezza di condurlo con sé a Cassino, a Capri, nella pit fastose villa di 
Napoli; vuole che la colonna di testa marci verso Roma proprio sotto la sua 
guida; fa di lui il suo amico migliore, il suo consigliere pid fido; sente che egli 
“rappresenta |’Europa tutta’’, e si contenta meravigliosamente delle sue 
spiegazioni di archeologia, di storia, di letteratura latina o polacca, di psico- 
logia europea, francese, italiana, napoletana, tutto commosso di ammirazione 
se a tavola lo sente dire che ha mangiato la mano bollita d’un soldato o che 
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guasterebbe volentieri una bimba-sirena surrealisticamente lessata. Mala- 
parte racconta in prima persona, con mala grazia e sproporzione: |’ultimo 
terzo del suo libro (da Cassino a Milano) non sa che dire, e si rigira pigramente 
intorno a notiziole di cronaca, senza risaldo di personaggi. Nella parte prima 
invece egli vorrebbe darci un resoconto pit genuino (settembre ’43-maggio 
’44): ma vi risulta solo un insieme di quadri staccati e assurdi su una falsa vita 
di Napoli, la citt& dove egli ha pid poltrito, e di cui vuole ora servirsi per 
sporcarla e farsi bello delle sue miserie. Perché questa é l’incoerenza grottesca 
del libro: vorrebbe essere di vita vissuta, e invece, tra vanita e superficialita 
piattezza e falsita da piccolo rigattiere, non vi campeggia che una speranza 
di autoesaltazione, comica fino al patologico. Malato di narcisismo, |’autore 
si contenta, si applaude, si loda ad ogni pagina: monta sulle lordure delle 
vie come su di un piedistallo, dimentica la vicenda che gli é d’intorno o la 
lascia in uno sfondo da libro giallo, senza il calore dell’epopea né la verve 
d’una pochade. Le sue dita affondano senza pieta, senza amore nella lurida 
merce qua e la accattata; la sua fantasia, ambiguamente ripiegata su se 
stessa, vorrebbe scherzare col sangue e con la sofferenza, e disillude e nausea. 

Un temperamento di tal fatta non pud descrivere: é costretto dal suo stesso 
male a parlar sempre e solo di sé. Quando prova a fingersi impietosito degli 
altri, piange come un eroe di carta pesta. Un esempio: siamo a Napoli: 
naturalmente l’autore é al centro dei suoi amici di oggi, gli americani: ha in 
una mano una “parrucca gialla’”’, un aggeggio miserabile per negri in amore. 
Egli doleemente si commuove, eccovelo: ‘‘ficcai le dita nell’occhiello di raso 
rosso, agitandole in modo oscene, mentre le lagrime mi scorrevano per le gote, 
ed esclamai: Ecco a che cosa é ridotta una donna italiana!”’ 

I pid disgraziati sono i personaggi che egli pid dice di difendere. Li rende 
viscidi e falsi. Il suo caro popolo napoletano invade un ospedale e si contende 
i cadaveri dilaniandoli; gli scugnizzi (i monelli), dato lo sgambetto ai tedeschi, 
conficcano loro lunghi chiodi in testa! E le pagine che vorrebbero essere dan- 
nunziane, con quel mare che “‘lo guardava fisso’”’; e qua e 1A rimasticature di 
Marotta (scrittore degno di rispetto, che sa rivivere nel sogno |’amore per la 
sua citta e per le sue cose), con lise descrizioni del vento che odora di pesce 
guasto e di formaggio andato a male! Ad ogni passo del libro é uno sventolare 
di compiaciute frasi francesi, di parole inglesi zeppe di errori elementari, di 
citazioni esterne appena orecchiate (c’é anche una frase dell’ Arte poetica in- 
cautamente attribuita ad Ovidio, a pagina 270). Ma quel che pid ci scoraggia 
é sempre il tono insincero del libro, ove tutto é annerito da ipocrisia e da fiac- 
chezza verbale e morale, e da un notevole spirito d’abbiezione; ove non e’é 
amore di donna, ma solo dubbia compiacenza per i cari amici americani che 
lo conducono in giro per Napoli a vederne le pit gratuite bellezze e porcherie; 
amici che egli descrive virili e femminei insieme, facili ad arrossire ma capace 
di prendere a calci dei pederasti (forse per un certo bisogno di alibi); e tutti 
pieni di venerazione per lui, come tanti novelli Alcibiadi! 

Ahimé, sulla pretensiosa sovracoperta rossa di questo grigio e brutto libro 
leggiamo tutta una costellazione di estrattini; sarebbero le critiche favorevoli 
alla prima edizione francese, La Peau. Quanta diligenza! E quanta premura 
verso gli ignari lettori, che vi leggono precisato perfino il colore di alcuni 
giornali: ‘“‘L’ Action, giornale comunista’’! Ma il bello é che le critiche di Kemp 
(Nouvelles Littéraires) sono sforzate dall’abile antologista fino a sembrar 
lodi.... 

GIvULIO VALLESE 


Universita di Napoli 
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J. E. SHaw: Guido Cavalcanti’s theory of love: the Canzone d’amore and other 
related problems. University of Toronto Press, Toronto 1949. 


La Canzone d’amore di Guido Cavalcanti é pid un breve e sottile trattato 
pseudo-filosofico scritto in versi, che una vera opera poetica. Nessun amante 
dell’arte vi pud trovar la fiamma interiore e la bellezza di immagini che la 
poesia contiene ed ispira. Solo poche “‘scintille’, come dice Francesco Flora, 
luccicano attraverso la tessitura delle lunghe stanze, spesso oscure e non 
sempre giustificabili. 

Perd, quando fu scritta, la Canzone d’amore meraviglié i contemporanei ed 
acquistd al suo autore fama di gran filosofo. Attraverso i secoli, fu analizzata 
di continuo ed interessd pid i pensatori di mestiere che non i poeti. In epoca 
moderna, molti studiosi le han dedicato il loro tempo ed han creduto di tro- 
varvi l’essenza delle teorie amorose dei poeti del Dolce Stil Novo. 

Era necessario, dopo tanti commenti e dibattiti, che qualcuno riprendesse 

in mano questo vecchio lavoro, e cercasse di illustrarlo in modo pid completo 
ed interpretarlo secondo il pensiero del suo autore. Cid é stato fatto da J. E. 
Shaw. 
Diciamo subito che per noi il libro dello Shaw ha un valore sicuro, dato che 
riassume non solo le teorie amorose del Cavalcanti e dei suoi contemporanei, 
ma esplora sul soggetto tutto cid che la filosofia del tempo disse e scrisse. 
Donna me prega viene cosi ad esser messa al suo posto fra le opere della fine 
del medioevo. 

Il volume che lo Shaw ha scritto sul breve trattato d’amore é un altro 
trattato, assai vasto per materiale illustrativo e ricchissimo di erudizione. 
Si divide nettamente in tre parti. La prima contiene il testo critico della 
canzone e un lungo commento che la esamina stanza per stanza e verso per 
verso, alla luce della dottrina medioevale; termina con la traduzione in prosa 
inglese della canzone stessa. La seconda parte é un capitolo di storia letteraria 
su Guinizelli, Cavalcanti, Dante e il Dolce Stil Novo, in cui l’autore, oltre a 
tentar di illuminare le diverse teorie amorose dei tre poeti, riinterpreta anche 
V’espressione Dolce stil novo, che dice doversi applicare solo alla nuova poesia 
di Dante e non a quella di coloro che lo precedettero. La terza parte del 
volume é un esame attento di tutti i commenti alla canzone prodotti dai 
secoli. Le tre parti si integrano a vicenda, contribuendo ad illustrare il parti- 
colar punto di vista dell’autore. 

Partendo da cid che gia altri moderni avevano detto, lo Shaw insiste e tenta 
di provare che per il Cavalcanti l’amore fu una passione dei sensi, e nella sua 
poesia allude alla donna vera, non alla donna angelicata o allegorica. Cid 
é mostrato dal linguaggio forte del poeta e da tutto il torbido della passione 
delusa che si agita e mareggia in molti suoi versi. A qualcuno é nato il dubbio 
che il Cavalcanti concepisse l’amore in una duplice natura: |’una ideale, 
l’altra reale, cioé la luce e la serenita creatrice della mente, e nello stesso 
tempo il travaglio e il dramma dei sensi. Lo Shaw, con pensiero cosi moderno 
da far sospettare un tentativo d’applicar la psicoanalisi anche all’uomo del 
tardo medioevo, abbandona senz’altro la prima parte della dualita, e si attiene 
soltanto alla seconda. Cosi la passione sensuale diventa per lui l’unico motore 
della poesia di Guido Cavalcanti. E non si puéd dire che egli non cerchi di ap- 
poggiar quest’idea con copiose citazioni da 8. Tommaso e da Sant’ Alberto 
Magno, le supreme autorita del tempo. Ragione per cui il pensiero dello 
Shaw non manca d’esser convincente. 

Il commento illustrativo, che tende a prevenire ogni possibile obiezione, é 
ingegnoso ed elaborato. Vi é gran ricchezza di argomenti, perd, forse per ot- 
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tener l’effetto voluto, le cose son ripetute molte volte; potrebbe questo essere 
un grave difetto se appesantisse troppo la lettura. La ripetizione, invece, é 
resa a volte necessaria per ricollegare le fila del pensiero. II ripetersi dello 
Shaw diventa stanchevole solo nella seconda parte del volume, ove, trattando 
dei poeti del Dolce Stil Novo, si ridice intorno al Cavalcanti tutto cid che, in 
modo molto esteso, era stato esposto nel lungo commento alla canzone. 

Quanto alla traduzione, si potrebbero osservare alcune cosette, che as- 
sumono importanza diversa a seconda del lato da cui si guardano. Lo Shaw 
ba cercato di fugare le nubi dell’oscurita dell’originale, coll’accrescerne le 
parole. Tradurre, e tradurre Cavalcanti, non é compito facile. Il valore di 
ogni espressione va esaminato e riesaminato; poi bisogna trovare—spesso a 
costo di gran fatica—la parola esattamente corrispondente nella lingua in cui 
il testo si vuol trasporre. Una traduzione non pud essere un’interpretazione 
che vada oltre questo mutuo scambio di parole. Ogni aggiunta é arbitraria e 
illegittima e non di rado mutila, non solo |’efficacia, ma il senso dell’ originale. 

Benché la traduzione dello Shaw sia generalmente accurata, vi si trovano 
a volte aggiunte e cambi non giustificabili dal mio punto di vista. Ad esempio, 
quando Cavalcanti scrive: Poi non s’adorna di riposo mai, |’inglese dello 
Shaw dice: After that he has no more dignity of repose, ove |’inserzione di dig- 
nity non solo par superflua, ma restringe il significato della parola seguente, 
anche se riposo é interpretato calm contemplation.—Per me, riposo, nel con- 
testo, é assenza del subbuglio delle passioni.—Al principio della quinta stanza, 
Che fa parere lo piacere certo diventa That makes the charming fancy appear 
real, dove charming fancy non rende piacere—il quale é soltanto della fantasia 
a causa di parere e certo, che perdono la loro ragion d’essere se si sostituisce 
piacere con un’espressione esplicativa. Inoltre vorrei far notare la traduzione 
del verso dodicesimo della quarta stanza. Cavalcanti dice: N&@ mova gid perd 
ch’a lui si tirt, e lo Shaw traduce: And to stay still ever though he is being shot 
at. Tirare, in tal caso (cone anche i commentatori spiegano), significa, benché 
figuratamente, to pull e non to shoot; e cid che lo Shaw scrive in nota, per ap- 
poggiare la sua versione, mi sembra insufficiente. Ed io qui non intendo par- 
lare dell’efficacia espressiva della traduzione stessa, perché allora bisogne- 
rebbe almeno dire che le sostituzioni e le aggiunte e l’andamento generale 
dell’inglese dello Shaw indeboliscono e offuscano la potente stringatezza del 
testo cavalcantiano. A questo proposito aggiungo che, fra le traduzioni in- 
glesi di Donna me prega, che conosco, quella di Ezra Pound riproduce meglio 
d’ogni altra l’esattezza poetica dell’originale.' 

Un’altra delle imprecisioni che occorrono nel libro si trova nella seconda 
parte, a pag. 108, dove si tratta dell’inizio dell’ultima stanza della canzone 
“Al cor gentil’”’ di Guinizelli. Lo Shaw non pud ammettere che la ‘‘Donna”’ del 
verso Donna, Deo me dird, che presumisti? sia l’anima del poeta, come Casella 
dice, invece di una donna ipotetica a cui il poeta si rivolga. Per noi |’inter- 
pretazione é chiara e dipende solo dalla punteggiatura del verso. Se si pongono 
due punti, invece della virgola, dopo dird, la ‘‘Donna’”’ é una creatura di carne 
e ossa (anche se il poeta nelle stanze precedenti non aveva mai accennato a 
un’ ascoltatrice), ma se si accetta il testo di Casella—ed é quel che fa lo Shaw— 
bisogna accettare anche la sua interpretazione, che é, in quel caso, l’unica 


possibile. 
Oltre a queste e altre inesattezze si potrebbe dire che ci sono nel libro troppe 


‘J. E. Shaw da della traduzione del Pound un giudizio ben diverso 
(pag. 213). 
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note non assorbite nel testo; dato che é facile scrivere un trattato pieno di 
note, ed é invece assai difficile scriverlo in un modo in cui il testo sia talmente 
limpido che le note non siano necessarie. Ma questa é solo una questione di 
forma, e non si pud aggiudicare a difetto nel volume dello Shaw che é un lavoro 
colto, stivato di erudizione, e le note non annoiano il lettore che vi cerca 
conoscenza. 

Communque, a dispetto di tutte le pecche, J. E. Shaw ha dato un impor- 
tante contributo ai nostri studisul Dolce Stil Novo in generale e su Cavalcanti 
in particolare. Io definirei il libro una raccolta della filosofia delle passioni del 
tardo medioevo. E chi vorra studiare quel periodo, e specialmente chi vorra 
studiare la poesia di Cavalcanti, vi trovera una piccola enciclopedia ricchis- 
sima di informazioni; vi incontrera notizie e pensieri illuminanti. 

GIOVANNI CECCHETTI 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Pier Francesco Nico.t: Storia della Scuola Rinnovata. Fatti e documenti. A 
cura dell’Ufficio di Propaganda dell’Opera Pizzigoni. Milano, La Tipo- 
grafia Varese, 1947. Pp. 155. 


This is a posthumous work of Prof. Nicoli, eminent educator and psycholo™ 
gist, a professor of education in the normal schools of Milano, who died on 
November 14, 1946. Besides writing numerous articles and reports published 
in professional periodicals, Pier Francesco Nicoli is the author of several books, 
among which La Scuola del Popolo in Italia, La Mente di Giuseppe Ferrari, 
and Jl Pensiero Filosofico di Giuseppe Ferrari. He was a close friend and col- 
laborator of the well-known educator Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice. 

Always an active member of his professional organizations, Pier Francesco 
Nicoli followed closely the progress of the Scuola Rinnovata ever since its 
beginning in 1911, and was appointed special investigator by the educational 
authorities to evaluate and report on the same school, six years later, when the 
experiment had become an actuality. The author is well qualified to write 
accurately and intelligently on this educational enterprise. 

The book includes a history of the Scuola Rinnovata, as it grew under the 
guidance of its director Giuseppina Pizzigoni, and as it compares with the 
other schools using the experimental method in Europe and in the United 
States. 

As the sub-title indicates, it includes also reproduction of pertinent docu- 
ments, such as reports and criticism from educational research workers, a 
few announcements to the public, lectures, the constitution of the school, 
articles published in professional literary organs, evaluation reports from edu- 
cational administrators, teachers and laymen, and, among other reports by 
Giuseppina Pizzigoni, a very interesting one given at the Red Cross Congress 
in Rome, in 1921. 

In spite of this impressive list of documents, the book is free from pedantry, 
a fault found so often in books of this kind. Prof. Nicoli’s brilliant mind has 
selected, arranged and presented a very readable book, one which every 
teacher, no matter in what country he happens to teach, will read with pleas- 
ure. 

The Scuola Rinnovata is a public school using the ex perimental method to 
prepare boys and girls, regardless of their financial, social or racial back- 
ground, to be happy while learning and to establish healthy habits which will 
make them better people in the community and the world. These are not new 
principles to most of us teachers, but it is interesting to see how they are 


practiced effectively. 
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Some of the practices of the Scuola Rinnovata, such as vocational training, 
individual biographical folders, hot lunches, parents’ co-operation, adequate 
medical care, and the use of audio-visual aids, are more or less common in 
our best schools—others, such as the elimination of competitive prizes and 
honors, the lack of failures, the constant care in mental hygiene, and the be- 
ginning of a foreign language in the fourth grade, are still rarely seen in our 
public schools, and are worth considering. 

Aside from the last chapter in which the author regrets the disrupting influ- 
ence of Fascism on the school, especially through the youth military organiza- 
tions and the racial laws, the attitude toward education is maintained con- 
sistently and remarkably free of nationalism. The Scuola Rinnovata could be 
located anywhere in the world where children are. Yet, even through the au- 
thor’s scientific treatment, the reader cannot help feeling the greatness of one 
of the traditional qualities of the Italian: his devotion and glorification of 
man’s work. In honest work in the fields, in the garden, in the shops, in the 
kitchen, in the fine arts and in the chicken house, children of the Scuola 
Rinnovata are constantly trained to find strength, joy and peace with them- 
selves and the world. 

In spite of the fine print and the rather poor quality of its paper, the book 
is worth reading for entertainment and for inspiration to any teacher, as well 
as for its excellent material for educational research. 

YVONNE A. GaRDIOL 


Babylon High School (Babylon, N. Y.) 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OUR JUNE NUMBER 


We take great pleasure in dedicating our June /talica to Rudolph Altrocchi 
of the University of California at Berkeley. Together with a small group of 
teachers he helped found the AATI in 1923 and became the first editor of our 
bulletin in 1924. To the cause of Italian culture in the United States he has 
devoted more than forty years of tireless activity as an enthusiastic and in- 
spiring teacher, and as a productive scholar in the field of Italian literature. 
This number expresses our warm appreciation for the many services he has 
performed on behalf of a great culture. Special thanks go out to the many 
who by means of extra contributions have made possible a considerably en- 


larged /talica for this occasion. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
AND FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Training in foreign languages is vital to enable the United States to avoid 
another war, or to win it, declared the Commission on Trends in Education 
of the Modern Language Association in a statement released recently. The last 
war demonstrated the tremendous importance of foreign languages in global 
military operations. Americans were forced to learn languages in a hurry and 
almost too late. Languages are even more important in peace time, both for 
preparedness in the continuing threat of war, and for the creation of inter- 
national understanding. ‘‘Peoples must learn to speak with peoples.” 

International leadership has suddenly been thrust upon our country. This 
leadership cannot be limited to military or political or economic matters. It 
must concern itself with ideas and ideals as well. While learning the techniques 
of responsible international leadership, we must be able to comprehend the 
feelings and motives of other peoples. At the same time we must be able to 
make our motives plain to them. It is foolish to expect that all other peoples 
will talk English. In peace as in war, the advantage is ours if we are prepared 
to understand and speak the other man’s language. 

During the war, tens of thousands of American boys and girls were trained 
at the last moment’in intensive language courses, and rapidly acquired a 
knowledge of some foreign language, and of the area where it is spoken. We 
are courting disaster in not continuing such a program now. We should not 
cease to give to well selected groups of young Americans a thorough and 
fluent command of each of the strategically important, though to us lesser 
known, languages of the globe. Who knows, for example, when the language 
of Afghanistan, a little country situated between India and Russia, may be- 
come of extreme importance to our national safety? The same may be said 
of Arabic or Icelandic or Korean. 

Through our school and college programs we must also develop much 
larger groups who are informed about the language and culture of major 
areas in the world. World peace will be fostered by the creation of a general 
public attitude of human sympathy toward the people and the cultures of 
Western Europe, of Latin America, and also of the Slavie world, the Arabic 
world, and the Oriental world. Through the language, the literature, the 
geography and history, the political and economic institutions, even the folk- 
lore of each area we can get at the heart of the problem of understanding a 
foreign people, not only what they think, but why they think differently from 
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We must continue to train in each successive generation of Americans 
large numbers of men and women who know foreign languages, in the national 
service, and for international understanding. The need is as clear and as ur- 
gent now as it was in wartime; perhaps more so, for time is running out. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE IN THE MAGAZINE: PERSPECTIVE 

The Spring number of Perspective is devoted to an interesting and timely 
anthology Survey of Current Italian Literature. Authors represented in 
translation are Laudomia Bonnani, Italo Calvino, Cesare Pavese, Natalina 
Ginsburg, Ungaretti, Montale, Sinisgalli, Turoldo. Translators are Frances 
Frenaye and Creighton Gilbert, both of them very capable in this connection. 
For copies address Perspective, 216 Menges Hall, University of Kentucky, 
Louisiville, Ky. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Under the direction of Miss Laura Dallapiccola a Servizio di Informazioni 
Bibliografiche has been started. Its aim is to aid scholars through research 
in Florentine libraries and museums with their bibliographical, historical, 
literary problems, reproduction of manuscripts and illustrations, etc. Address 
is, Via Bolognese, 55, Florence. 


PERFORMANCE OF GOLDONI’S VEDOVA SCALTRA 
Goldoni’s La Vedova Scaltra received a fine public reception when it was 
presented in Endicott, N. Y. on Feb. 18, by the Circolo Italiano of Triple 
Cities College. Funds collected went into a Scholarship Fund. The play was 
directed by Aldo S. Bernardo. 


ITALIAN IN THE DEEP SOUTH 

At the University of Miami (Coral Gables) there was in Feb. 1947 an 
Italian class consisting of 18 students. Today there are six classes with ap- 
proximately 80 students, a remarkable increase, which makes the Univ. of 
Miami the leading institution in the South in matters Italian. Special com- 
mendation is due to Miss Anna R. Ceci, the professor in charge, for her fine 
work. 

ITALIAN (1950) IN THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS 

The Berlitz School of Languages reports an 80% increase in the study of 
Italian to date. It attributes this revival of interest to the fact that this is the 
Holy Year and the fact that Italo-Americans of the second and third genera- 
tions are being attracted to the language of their forefathers to a greater ex- 
tent than heretofore. 


A CHAPTER ON G. B. VICO 
Students of Vico will welcome knowing that there is a chapter on him in 
K. Burggraf: Grosse Geschichtsdenker, Tubingen, 1950. 
LETTERATURE MODERNE 


Under the direction of Francesco Flora the Universita Bocconi is about to 
publish the first number of the periodical, Letterature Moderne, devoted to 
literary and linguistic investigations, reviews, surveys, bibliographies. Material 
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will be published in the language submitted and contributors will be com- 
pensated for their contributions. 


PERSONALIA 


Rudolph Altrocchi has been invited to give the Lowell Institute Lectures 
in Boston in the early Fall. His subject: Humor in Italian Literature, will be 
covered in a series of 8 lectures. The Institute was founded 100 years ago by 
John Lowell. 

Michele Cantarella (Smith College) has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship. 

Napoleone Orsini is now chairman of the Department of Comparative 
Literature at the University of Wisconsin. 

One of our councilors for this year, Louis H. Naylor, has been appointed 
full professor at Trinity College. 

Valentine Giamatti has been promoted to a full professorship, effective 
July 1st, at Mount Holyoke College. 

Renato Poggioli becomes full professor in Slavic and Comparative Litera- 
ture at Harvard. 

Edward Williamson (Johns Hopkins) and Aldo 8. Bernardo (Triple Cities 
College) will teach at Harvard this summer. 

J. V. Greco was recently granted his Ph.D. by the University of Pittsburgh. 
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“The most comprehensive and intelligent of many 
introductions to the subject.””. =. —ALBERT GUE&RARD 


The Story of Language 


by MARIO PEI 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia University 


A fascinating, significant exposition of language and 
languages from pictographs to Brooklynese. “The 
best book of its kind available in English, an almost 
faultless popularization of a permanently fascinat- 
ing subject."—CLIFTON FADIMAN, Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. 495 pages, with word list and index. 


At all bookstores - $3.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square ~- Phila. 5, Pa. 











The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. EspInosA, Editor, 1917-1926 ; ALFRED CorEsTER, Editor, 1927-1941 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 

Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors, L. L. BARRETT, AGNES M. BRADY, AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, 
Jr., E, HERMAN HESPELT, MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON, WALTER T. PHILLIPS, 
STEPHEN L, PITCHER, FLORENCE HALL SENDER, ROBERT H,. WILLIAMS. 
Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and No- 
vember. Subscription (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a year. 
Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the field. A sample 
copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 
Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 

GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized Spanish 
and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, address 
the Advertising Manager. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 























“The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on meth- 
= materials, pedagogical research, publications and textbooks in the 
eld. 

Edited by JULIO DEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September 
Current subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign countries (including Canada), 
$3.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of “VOCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York. Obtainable from the Business Manager of THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











LE LINGUE ESTERE 








BELFAGOR 


Rassegna di varia umanita 


diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Revista internazionale di cultura 
linguistica 


Esce ogni mese a Firenze, in fasci- 
coli di 32 pagine illustrate, formato 
em.32 x 22. 


Esce bimelstralmente dal 15 gennaio 
1946 in fascioli di 120-140 pp, 


Abbonamento annuo per li'estero: 


Pubblica articoli dei piu noti lin- 
guisti, scritti di note personalita del 
mondo culturale italiano e straniero, 
rubriche di consulenza linguista af- L, 1800 
fidate a specialisti. Notizie, recen- 


sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche Inviare gli abbonamenti per mezzo 


tengono al corrente delle piu impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di tutto il 
mondo. 

Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 


trano nel 15° anno di vita. 


Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=3$. 


LE LINGUE EFSTERE 


Firenze/Italy/-Via G.B.Vico, 11 














di G, E, Stechert and Co., Books and 
Periodicals, 31 E. 10th Street, New 
York 3, N.Y. 


- Direziome e Redazione: Viale Pr. 


Margherita 44, Firenze 


Amministrazione: Viale dei Mille 


90, Firenze 











Announcing Our Latest Pp. bb cations 


La VENEXIANA—A sixteenth century venetian comedy, with intro- 
duction and English translation by Matilde Valenti Pfeiffer $3.50 


One of the earliest character plays in world literature, is being pre- 
sented for the first time to the English speaking public. No mention 
of this play has ever been found in records of its time or in later ones. 
It was first discovered and edited by Emilio Lovarini who, in 1928, 
rescued it from oblivion after he had deciphered its text from a manu- 
script miscellany collected by Jacopo Morelli in 1780. Lovarini’s last 
conjecture is that the play was written by the celebrated humanist 


Girolamo Fracastoro (1483-1533). 


VILFREDO PARETO--The ruling class in Italy before 1900 
The chapters are in the original language used by the author, some 
in French others in English. $3.50 


ARTHUR LIVINGSTON—Essays in Italian Literature 
An excellent panorama of Italian Literature in the first half of the 


century. $3.50 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO—Naval disarmament conferences (1921- 
1922) 
An interesting indication of D’Annunzio’s political views. (In the 
original Italian text together with an English Translation) $3.00 


In the collection of CASA ITALIANA LIBRARY 
OF ITALIAN CLASSICS 


CARDUCCI—ODI BARBARE 
Original Italian Text with the English translation of Wm. Fletcher 
Smith on the opposite page. $5.00 


S. F. VANN[. Publishers and Booksellers 
30 WEST 12TH ST., NEW YORK II, N.Y. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR ITALIAN BOOKS FROM ITALY 
—ask for catalogues— 

















Yowmans 


European Travel Guide 


Here, in convenient pocket-size format is the Travel Guide 
which you can recommend with confidence to students and 
friends who are going to Europe—to Italy—for the first time. 


Newman's European Travel Guide, successfully anticipates 
almost every conceivable problem that the inexperienced trav- 
eler will meet. For such travelers it is a ''real passport’’ to a 
successful trip—from the moment he begins to plan his jour- 
ney until the day of his return. 


Newman's accuracy is noteworthy. Since 1948 he has mo- 
tored more than 30,000 miles in Western Europe, checking 
and rechecking the data which he uses. His scope is compre- 
hensive; his book is a vade-mecum for the inexperienced— 
all the important, general information crisply and logically 
arranged and presented. 


Although he does not ai:a to make unnecessary compen- 
dious, detailed "'sight-seer's" guides to individual cities and 
countries, Newman devotes the bulk of his book to chapters 
on individual countries. His chapters on Italy and her cities 
and towrs are particularly fine. In plan and execution they ex- 
emplify the qualities that have made his work popular. 


At your local bookstore, or direct from the publishers. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY > 
New York © Chicago © San Francisco ; 
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For teachers of Italian who have 
classes in Spanish . . . 


EL ESPANOL 
AL DIA BY TURK AND ALLEN 


BOOK ONE—first year 
BOOK TWO—+second year 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS—to accompany the early 
lessons of BOOK ONE 


A thorough study of the language based throughout on conversational usage 
as heard inthe everyday speech of cultured Spanish-speaking people. College 
entrance requirements fully met. 


Six double-disk, ten-inch, unbreakable phonograph records reproduce the 
diélogos, pronunciation exercises, proper names, numerals, and anecdotes 
of the first fourteen lessons and Review Lesson IV. Two Spanish-American, 
voices are heard—clear, melodious, exact in enunciation. The earlier records 
are carefully timed for student repetition. Available as a complete set in 
| = container. . 


D a metH AND COMPANY © 





